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[** TAKE ME Away,” AND 


THE 


HIRESS OF BEAUDESERT. 
—— 
CHAPTER IV. 
UNDER THE SsPBLL, 


mz was Lady Valerie ? 
ha Rex Verreker left her to fetch the 
hal 









of water she had leant her head against 
.- branches of a passion-flower, and, 
¥ th the various ae hs = even- 
eyes, e long lashes swept 
Mranded cheeks, the pests lips parted in 
inner breath, elicions feeling 
id lor repose stole softly over her. She 
Yat Pioture of Eve in the Garden of 
red ¥© before the first touch of sin had 
y ter bright innocence ; acd, to make 
“4 as complete, now as then, the ser- 
tebe close at hand, with tempta- 
Aussu8 ftom his glittering eyes. 
Dia, r088ed Valerie's lovely face, and, 
peace wasgone. She moved 
i lowly unclosed her eyes, and in- 














LADY VALERIE, SHAKING FROM HEAD TO FOOT, HID 


volantarily held ont her hand. Then, as if 
in obedience to some unseen power, she lifted 
her weary head unwillingly, and sat upright, 
in the attitude of one who expects asummons, 
her eyes wide open, fixed, with an expression 
of awe, on the door which led into the garden 

The door was wide open, and, under the 
feathery branches of a tropical, plant, a dark 
shadow hovered in the twilight of the moonlit 
night, Her eyes never stirred from this 
shadow, which seemed to hold them against 
her will, 

Slowly, as if she fain would hava resisted 
if she could, she rose from her seat, and catch- 
ing a trail of the passion-flower in one hand, 
waited, clinging to the frail branch asif it had 
power to hold her back. 

The shado v came nearer to the door, and a 
hand beckoned. Her lips uttered a smothered 
groan, beads of agony stood out on her broad 
forehead, as, under the influence of an irre- 
sistible spell, she moved slowly forward, still 
clinging, in pitifal helplessness, to the trail of 
the passion-flower. The stalk broke, the 








blossom came off in her hand, and, with a 
look of despair dimming the brightness of her 


” 





BER FACE ON His ccaT.] 


beauty, ste took another step towards the 
door. She heard the music of the Golden 
Love Waltzzs as in a dream, and, in the next 
minute, stepped over the threshold of safety ; 
and, turning her back on home and friends, 
went out in the darkness to meet a man who 
intpired her with hatred and dread. 

Looking neither to right nor left she moved 
slowly along the terrace, down the steps, past 
various couples who were too deeply plunged 
in flirtation to heed the white form flitting by 
like a ghost, past friends of her father and 
family—brave men who would have dared 
anything to save @ friend’s daughter from the 
fate which she was follawing—on and on, 
further from the light of the coloured lamps, 
farther from the sounds of music and laughter 
—on and on, till they reached a spot where 
the pleasure-grounds ended and the park 
began. 

There was a little gate with white posts, 
showing ghost-like in the darkness, and be- 
yond it fine forest trees, with the shadows of 
the night under their branches. If she passed 
that gate—the boundary between the inno- 
cence and hseppy iguorance of the past, and 
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the temptations and the faller knowledge of 
the future—shé was lost. Oh! was there no 
one ingh@whole wide world to save the un- 
fortunste girl from such a fate? 

Colonel Darrell turned when he reached the 
gate, and faced her. There was the pride of 
conscious power in his expression as he held 
out his hand. 

“Come,” hé said, gently ; “ those who follow 
me.never turn back.” 

Lady Valerie started violently, like a 
somnambulist-caddenly roused from -her 
sleep. It seemed as if in speaking he had 
helped to bresk the spell which he had cast 
over her. She passed her hand over her face 
in evident bewilderment, : 

**Wheream1I? Why am I here?” 

“Because you could not stay away,” he 
said, softly. ‘“ You have honoured me so far 
as to follow me, and forthe futare Lam your 
most devoted servant.” oe 

“Take me back,’’ she 





































*‘Take me back. ait-once!” . ~ 
‘‘Take you back!” 
his voice, as if the req 


























like an angel of light. 
to a miserable life!” 
“It you won't take: 
throwing’back her 

a De Monttort.. 


® oS bs 
“If you can-go back seentily why.dit 
come?” & - * a 
‘*Why did lcome?” 
herself, and turned:away.- >. 
In ani : 


and looking-dewn into h re 
SM, thene te-good: in. sical 
ie 4m. ptr 

yaurfate,” he ao amir Phere is 

your heart and«mine 
pe coment except death, Lev 
youowill. only come back to 
come with me, and I'll dowme 







you! J 
“Never! Le} me-pass 
hear. of your 2 ; 
- “ Stop 1 ” " ; 
er way. 
whatis gis 





man I 





‘you do 
small fist indimpotent wrath, ‘fT 
because you-made me, te-night I 
will a c : 
“ "m 


“T'shall talk, 
ery in ber shrill, y 


sonnds died away on her 
passed through her slender 
crown of sunny curls to the tip of her feet in 
their tiny white shoes; her power to resist 
seem to melt away like snow in the sun, the 
pride and the passion went out of her face, 
and without a word she clasped her hands in 
dnmb agony. 

“Lady Valerie, listen to me,” he said, very 
gravely, “If Ilet you go back your life will 
bea misery to you, for so long as Llive you 
will never besafe from the-influence that I 
have over you. If I choose to beckon you 
must come; unless you can find seme other 
man to exert. a stronger inflnence than mine, 
and.that would not be easy,” with his scornful 
amile. Then his voice sank to a thrilling 
whisper, which seemed to freeze her blood 
“ From your father's dying bed I'd bring you, 
from your lover's arms—ay, from the very 
altar-rail.on your wedding-day, and no one— 
father, or lover—should have .power to 
hold you back.”’ 

* Ob! for Heaven’s: sake!” white and 
trembling, with imploring eyes fixed in utter 
helplessness on his stern face. Was it-a hor- 
rible nightmare from which she would wake 
the next minnte?.or could it be truth and 
reality, that she was, Standing: here in the 
power of this stranger with friends and cafety 

































ssid, gates, pride | throug 
and resentment struggling “her fear. 
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only a few hundred yards away? Had no 
one missed her, would no one—not even Rex 
Verreker—take the trouble to come and find 
her? Across her misery came the remem. 
brance of his honest blue eyes, ard the spell 
which was upon her seemed to dwindle and 
fail, 

**Do you want to kill me as you did Valer- 
tina ?’’ she burst forth, half afraid of her own 
words. 

Colonel Darrell's eyes shot fire. “ Who 
has dared to tell you such a lie? Her blood, 
poor girl, is on her own head, not mine. I 
did not love her as I will love you, Valerie. 
She came to me because she could not stay 
away—it was not my will, buat hers that 
brought her.” 

‘That isn’t true, 
Let me pass.” 

“No, we have stayed too long as it is. 
Come with. me,” trying to draw her hand 
bh his arm. ‘‘ Resistance is useless. 
From to-night:you-are mine—mine for ever !”’ 

‘*‘ No—-no—no,” she sobbed, whilst yielding 
inwilamtarily to his will. “I would rather 
die.” 

Sils@-was trembling once again, and the old 
had come over her. He led her 
nresis through the white gate, atid 
hat she had bromine 
hway. It lay 
ing like-a veritable star 
n fmom the heavens above. 
f ‘Lady Valerie dis- 
nese, and the: 
ofthe treesseemed to gather 
ix rn Hold an impenetraiila 
ithe lowélysheiress of ee 
il these who wold fain have 
ask whemethe was taking *her, 


I know all abont her, 


‘bl 







‘her min@imeemed to have 
nel Darm@li’s had never 








shrank-awa i er 
more éloquent than words, 
a possible, “I would rather die than suffer 
ed : 

He smiled sardonioally, knowing his“own 
power, 

The morning was breaking in slow beauty 
over wood and fell as they reached an opening 
in the trees, and caught sight of a stile leading 
into the public road. 

Colonel Darrell stood still for a moment, 
lost in-thought, till roused by the sound of a 
railway 

*' Just as I thought,” he murmured to him- 
self, as he looked at his. watch, ‘I knew it 
was about 3.15,’’ 

He led Lady Valerie up to the stile, looked 
doubifally at her, then determined to run the 
tisk, because of the emergency; told her to 
stay there, and hewould be back in a minute. 
He hurried across the road and up the little 
hill to the station on the other side, in order 
torget the tickets without provoking remark ; 
and the tired girl, unconscious that fate had 
given her one more chance for liberty, sank 
down on the lowest step, and drooped her 
head upon her. knees. 
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‘CHAPTER V) 
AN EAGER @anc 

“T can't find Lady-Valetiean Hire ga) 
Rex Verreker, ag he met Lord Beanie 
a - RY. R 

** Let us suppose that someone é 
more fortunate,” said the Earl, bo py 
“Tam se _ = TAWEE BS staying to 
long in the garden, negleebing her gnesty 
And yet that 18 not fike Ter Do pa think 
Daintree is ‘with her?” ; 

“No; he is talking to Miss Springold, | 
rather fancy that Colonel Darrell mast have 
induced her to go ont with him,” 

** Not likely ’’—shaking his head decidedly— 
“the fellow’s an utter stranger to her, and 
between you and me she took the reverse of 5 
aeey tohim. Ask Miss Beck ; she’s sure tp 

now.’’ F 

Miss Beck, on being consulted, eaid she hed 
been an for the last half-hour what 
had bscome-of Lady Valerie, never baring 
when she gras dengiog.with Mer Veue 
when was danting’ with Mr. Vi 
i oudiia's think kd doar gel ocak 

* You 6 thi e 1 canker 
slipped away te bedi?’* ~. - “is 

‘No ; I’ve seen hermasid, and she ssys that 
she has.not gone upstairs.” - : 

-** Dear, dear! what can.bave -beso 













i aces peanane 
most y 
else we might ¢hiitk: 


in a corner, but’ ¥; 














*but- why d esk?’” = : 
‘but-why do you ask?” ; 
“'Bent-hins down the:gatilen tier 6, 
ward: the left” —«thinkiay deeply ; ‘‘aud.if 
he.ha sucha. thing-éa a Iantera he bei 
















own fatigue. > -ipawitiynim:; bot mind, nob + 
UT "ed wandvto-wnyone: happened ?~ You masi tell 


met sansdheag- with new: born anxiety. 


“ Nothing that I know of,” with a obeerial 
nod; “only I am going to seeffor myself. 
Before she could ask another question he 
was gone, and the poor old maid was +4 
palpitate, not exactly alone, for we 
hundred people were gathered in the 7 
room, but still without, the possibility 
confiding her vague alarms to any other bowm 
beside her own, Sheswould have collapsed 
entirely if she had not been obliged to "1 
out Beaumont and a Pear a 
fact a tone as possible, tha wi 
— into the.garden, and, look, for Mt 
erreker. ; 
‘But -sarely ma‘ato,” odjected the ae 
“Mr, Nerronse oe OES care of 
Tam. particu sy.” : vd 
‘“‘T daresay you,are-busy, Bi 
think you might put anything tal ee 
thing on pa ail Joe ss soe 's your J 
mistress,” with gentle reproa 
iva pias a Vocreier fat oe a 3Y 
; I don’t understand, mi . 
a, No more do I; bat, oh deat! tor,goodnet 


sake be quick. 1 don't know what m3 


4 ” {i the vein bs 
happening to her,”’ tapping jot he 
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————e ee sgneer 
ismay; “you don & mean to say that there's 
ing wrong With my lady?” 
ONO ae, T neve? said there was; but,” 
itati “I can’t say there isn’t.” 
pint a short man, with an intelligent 
figs, and fair whiskers, shot a shrewd glance 
athe elderly lady, and said, respectfully— 
‘Phen I'm to take a lantern and look for 
wr, Verreker, who probably won't want to be 
” 


8 he told me to send you, Oh, 
peanmont, I must trust you,’ clasping her 
fin Wands together. “We can’t find Lady 
filerie, and we're afraid that a hortid man, 
(elonel Darrell, hae got hold’of her!” . 

“pil be xtter him hke a shot, ma’am,” said 
paumont, Hirrying to the door; ‘but her 
bay ae plenty of epitit, and she'll soon 

) ad 






about his bisiness if he annoys 


wot cotitsé she would !'* murmured Miss 
Puck to herself. ** As to that young Verreker, 
lon’? Utdérstend hit. I was a goose to be 

ed,” #id she returtied to the drawing- 
fom somewhat consoled by’her reflections. 

Bat whet Half-an-hour passed away and 

was no sign of either Lady Valerie or 
tae, the old mitid's anxiety returned, 
sd she could scarcely retain her composure, 

“Mts 8 ld came up to her, leaning on 

‘Marshall's arm; and begged her to give 
love and’say good-bye to Lady Valerie, as 
estld net walt for her any longer, adding 
wih ® misoliievons smile: ‘Don’t let her 
Mr. Verreker forget that he is engaged 

jus for to-mortow,” 

“Mr Verréker’s’' memory is in his own 
diargs, and Gady Valerie will have no wish to 
interfere ‘with°it,” and Miss Beck drew her- 
ult up stiffly, for she disapproved highly of 
the littIe-coquette, 

“ I wish'she wouldn't keep him out in 
the garden forhalf the evening,” with a sil- 


very laugh. 

“I only wish she had,” ssid Miss Beck, 
fnowuti ; ‘for then, at least, I should 
fhow that she was in safe hands.” 

“Thope there is no doubt as to that,” said 
lord Marshall, quick!y. 

Miss Beck gave him a glance, in which her 
fouble and anxiety were plainly betrayed, 
but'she tried to answer earelessly, — 

“No, of course not; only I am so afraid 








-prompily; § that she is tiring herself.” 

" Miss Springold wished her good-bye and 
ter me,%- § turned away, becante she had caught sight of 
; “feud | her father in the doorway. 


Lotd Marshall puton her soft white wrapper 
aud handed her itito the carriage, then came 


ind, 003 & 
back in pursuit of Mies Beck. 





a maai tell He found her standing at a window, locking 
ety. out with eager eyes at the gardens, 
& cbeetial She laid her thin hand timidly on his 
nyself,’ am, and the colour rose in her withered 
cia ns art 
wad left to "Do you know anythin ainst Colonel 
about Sve | Dirrell?” oe 
a the ball “That's an odd question,”. with a short 
ssibility of “Do you know that the fellow’s sup- 
therhos® Ff pied to be my friend?” 
2 collspsed “Yes, bat you mayn’t be fond of him.” 
ged to set No reason why I should teli tales. Come, 
| matter-d- ts Beck, what do you take me for?” 

3 to takes “Ob, never mind,” shaking her head im- 
ok for Mt § patiently; « only tell me, would you think him 
vale: ‘ufo friend for a young innocent girl?” 
the v8 ra ad No. I conld never say he was 


“I knew it,” with @ groan. “Then go after 
i, it you'te a Christian ; he's in the garden 
were, and bring him away, or send him 


“Bat, m a ss ‘ 
tke babby, ear lady, I can't warn him off 







une wf fthee |"? He won't contaminate the 
or goodne® “03, how dall you are! Didn’t I tell you 
at a8 Ma Laay Valerie was with him?” j 
ee Iighitg Never said a word about it,” 
wet ote - good-humouredly, ‘My partuer’s 
tuliog i ting.” “7 80TH go and interrupt the flirta- 


Re stepped out on to the terrace, and 











sauntered leisurely towards the steps which 
led on to the upper lawn, wondering what 
‘* devil's work’? hie quondam friend was up 
to. 
The ball was nearly over, and, as is often 
the case, an old favourite waltz was asked for 
"9 the end, and the band itrack up ‘' Sweet- 
earte,”— 


‘Love for a day, a week, a year; 
But, alas for the love that loves alway,”’ 


The words rang in Rex Verreker’s head as 
he strode swiftly along the smooth gravel 
paths, 

Was it the love '‘ that loves alway ’’ which 
made the blood run so tumultaously through 
his veins at the thought of Lady Valerie in the 
power of that mysterious man ?—or was it only 
the old friendship and tenderness which he 
had felt two years ago for the pretty little girl, 
whe was the only child of his friend ? 

He did not know; he could only hope that 
he was not such a d ate fool as to fix his 
heart on the heiress of Beaudesert—as well 
cry for the moon, or ask for the hand of an 
Empress. 

No, he did not love her, but he was resolved 
to protect her, to stand bebween her and that 
other man who, if he had wealth and many 
other worldly advantages, would yet bring her, 
assuredly, a marriage-portion of woe, 

Where was she? 

He stood still, uncertain in which direction 
to proceed, and perceived Beaumont at a little 
distance with a dark lantern in his hand. 

He beckoned tohim to come nearer, and the 
two men held a brief consultation. 

‘‘Tt he has taken her through the gate that 
would mean real mischief, and my lady 
— never give in to that,’’ objected the 
valet. 

‘*No, bat he might make her,” said Rex to 
himself, as he tarned away with an impatient 
sigh. ‘ Well, you think there is more chance 
of finding them on the slopes? Then you 
had better take the lower walk, and I the 
supper.” 

“Ag you please, sir,” waiting for Verreker 
to lead the way. 

Valerie’s fate hung in the balance whilst 
Rex hesitated, some instinct telling him 
against his better reason that she had passed 
through either of her own free will, or against 
it. 

Beaumont, in a fidget about his mistress, 
actificed politeness and walked away. 

Rex gave @ last searching glauce at the 
wealth of flowers all around, as if Lady 
Valerie were @ runaway child, capable of 
hiding behind # rose-bush, and then he turned 
away; andto any angel who might be watch- 
ing it seemed as if the girl's last hope had 
gone. 

But, providentially, as he turned, his foot 
struck against something in the path, and, 
stooping to see what it was, he picked up the 
diamond star which he had last seen twinkling 
amongst her sunny brown curls, 

With a sudden impulee he kissed it pas- 
sionately, then drew a deep breath. 

A terror came over him as it flashed across 
him, if the star had fallen from her head she 
must have stood where he was standing, and 
that was close to the gate into the park, 

If she had yielded to that man’s persuasions, 
where was she now ? 

He made a sign to Beaumont, and, showing 
him what he had found, said they had better 
try the wood first, 

They separated, taking different paths, each 
& prey to engrossing anxiety, which they 
would not betray to one another. 

Although it was daylightin the open, under 
the trees it was dark as night; and Beaumont, 
in order to discover the path, had often to 
make use of his lantern. He did so with 
the utmost caution, taking oare to shield it, 
so that its rays should not be seen by anyone 
in front; but his heart nearly leapt into his 
mouth when its light fell on a fragment of white 
lace caught on @ briar. He stared at it in- 


tently, then hastened after Verreker, 








“Té& looks almost as if she had tern. 
dragged,” he said, in a voice hoarse with 
rage, 

Verreker nodded, and muttered a corse 
between his teeth, as he returned to the path 
which Beaumont had jast quitted, for it was 
evidently on the right track. 

“ Let me only catch him!” he murmured, as 
he clenched his fist, and hurried on, stumbling 
over roots and tangled stems in hot haste, 
praying to Heaven that he might not be too 
late, for he recollected that the station was 
close at hand, and, like a revelation, it flashed 

cross him that Darrell meant to carry his 
viotim off by train. 

‘Oh! Heaven, if I come too late!” 

A glimmer of daylight breaking through . 
the trees, something white crouching down by 
the stile—a hoarse cry came from his fevered 
lips. and he crashed through the briars like , 
a tiger bounding. on its prey, only, Rex 
Neer had come, not to destroy, but to 
save 





CHAPTER VI. 
LOVE AGAINST FATE, 

‘*Lapy Vateris!” 

Panting and breathless he stood before her, 
scarcely knowing what to say or do, as she sat 
on the loweat step of the stile, her pale face 
raised to his with a kind of dreamy eagerness 
in her eyes, like those of one who is roused 
from heavily dragged sleep by the voice of him 
she loves. Her beautiful. dress was all 
draggled and spoilt, the fine point d’alencon of 
the flounces rent and jagged, the roses 
withered or fallen, and over her head years 
might have passed with their burden of care 
and sorrow, so great was the change since the 
evening of the day before, 

“What are you doing here?” he said, 
gently, whilst Beaumont waited discreetly 
under the shadow of the trees, ready for any, 
emergency that might offer. ‘'Your father 
has been asking for you, and I’ve come to 
fetch you.” 

She raised her hands, as if asking him to 
take her, bat her lips were dumb, 

The gesture went to his hegrt, in ite 
childish appeal for help, and stooping low he 
raised the little hands to his lips, 

A quiver ran through her frame, a elight 
tinge of pink returned to her cheeks, and 
staggering to her feet she clung to his arm, 

He looked down at her with all the passion- 
ate tenderness of his heart shining from his 
blue eyes, What had cowed the brave young 
spirit ?-what had become of the pride and the 
reserve which had kept the warmest admirers 
ata distance? Instinctively he knew that he 
might take her to himself, and make her his 
own for ever. One kiss on those trembling 
lips, and Valerie de Montfort would never 
draw back from the pledge that it implied ; 
but the honour of a true gentleman raised a 
barrier between them, and it was with the 
utmost respect that he drew her hand through 
his arm, 

‘‘We must make haste,” he said, softly. 
‘*Can you walk, or may I carry you?” 

She looked back over her shoulder, her eyez 
wide with terror, whilst her grasp tightened 
on his arm. 

He followed the direction of, her’ eyes, and 
saw Colonel Darrell with folded arms leaning 
on the top of the stile, 

At the sight of him he felt half-choked with 
rage, but for the sake of Lady Valerie ic 
strove his best to be calm. 

‘‘ You shall answer for this, sir,’’ he said, 
hoarsely. 

“ Answer for what?” with a cold smile, 
‘“ Considering you are a perfect stranger, you 
are talking rather oddly.’’ 

‘Oddly or not, I mean what I say. My 
name is Rex Verreker, and you will find me at 
the Castle if you want me,” 

‘‘Take me away,” and Lady Valerie, 
shaking from head to foot, hid her face on 
his coat, 

“T will at once,” hig expression softening, 


‘ 
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we 1’? said Colonel Darrell, imperiously. | rage at the insult to Lady Valerie, meant to ; 
«Lady Valerie Seals here poncer Be ype she | do him some bodily harm, and closed with THE FAIR ELAINE. 
shall decide for herself if she will go with you | him at once, , 


or me.” 

Vorreker's lip ourled disdainfally. 

**Do you think she would hesitate for & 
moment?” . 

‘‘ Stand back, and let her decide for her- 


“She has decided, and asked me to take 


«*Let her stand alone, or I shall think you 
gtetend to more certainty than you feel,” 
with an evil smile, 

Determined to prove that Valerie conld 
thave no feeling for Darrell except disgust, 
Werreker gently unloosed her clinging fingers, 
and stood back as desired. 

Darrell folded his arms and said nothing, 
bat bent the whole force of his mysterious 
yes upon the girl's trembling figure. 

Verreker watched her with drawn breath. 

Blowly she raised her drooping head, and 
made a step forward, not towards hin, but 
‘towards Darrell! Her face was deathly pale, 
ther chest heaving, and one hand was pressed 
to her heart. Evidently ber mind was tor- 
tured, and her will kept in subjection by one 
that was stronger than her own, 

Beaumont had drawn nearer, attracted by 
dverwhelming curiosity, He looked from one 
‘0 the other, saw Verreker frowning and 
Darrell smiling, whilst his youcg mistress 
thovered between the two! What could be the 
meaning of it all he was at a loss to imagine, 
‘but he was ready to interfere at a moment's 
notice if he made ont anything against his 
master's interest. 

All eyes were fixed upon the slend:>r girlish 
‘figure standing with ruffied hair and anxioas, 
dreamy eyes in the light of the early morn- 
ing. Another step, and shé was nearer still to 
Darrell. 

He sprang over the stile, and stcod with 
open arms, as if ready to receive her. 

Slowly she came towards him, hesitating 
every now and then as if there were some 
other influence at work, which half restrained 
his power, but gradaally drawing nearer till 
she was almost in his arms. 

Then Verreker, half mad with rage, 
—_— forward and placed himself before 


er. 

Darrell shouted, — 

“Unfair! Yeu have broken the condi- 
“tions!” 

Bat Verreker did not heed him. 

Valerie stopped short with a little cry, then 
‘Tell forward in a dead faict. 

Rex caught her to his breast, and then, 
with a sob in his throat, lifted her in his 
strong arms and carried her off to the shelter 
of the trees. 

Darrell followed, in spite of Besumont's 
efforts to detain him. 

Valerie lay like a broken lily on the grass, 
‘her head supported by Verreker’s shoulder. 

He wiped the teardrops off her soft white 
cheeks with his own pocket-handkerchief, 
bis heart nearly burstiog with rage and love, 
‘whilst Colonel Darrell looked down on the 
pair with his cold, sardonic smile. 

“You are fighting against fate,” he said, 
gravely. 

“Fate be hanged!" was the scornful 
‘answer, ‘‘A man makes his own life, and 
fate has nothing to do with it.” 

“ Was it chance that brought me here yes- 
terday evening?” 

** Chance or Providence, and I don't think 
you've much to do with the latter.” 

‘*{ class the two together and call them 
fate; and so will you when you stand at the 
altar without’a bride, when you call for Lady 
Valerie and she will not answer, when you 
‘took for her high and low, only to find her at 

fast under my roof.” 

Verreker laid tho girl's head softly on a bed 
of-moss ; then springing to his feet rushed at 
Darrell with clenched fi-ts. Colonel Darrell 
ferried the assault, and tried to keep his as- 
sailant at a distance ; but Verreker, wild with 





The two men swayed backwards and for- 
wards. Beaumont, who was now kneeling 
beside his young mistress, but enjoying the 
sight immensely, gave vent every now and 
then to words of encouragement, and involan- 
tarily uttered a shout of joy when Darrell 
came with a heavy crash on the grass. 

‘‘ Now," said Verreker, standing over him 
with heaving chest, ‘‘ will you have the good- 
ness to apologisa for what you have eaid?” 

Darrell picked himself up slowly, and wiped 
the blood from his forehead befere auswer- 


ing. 

‘* No,” he said, doggedly, “* I won’t withdraw 
9 word of it, for it was all true!” 

“Tt is a lie, and yon know it!’ with flash- 
ing eyes. 

“You have beaten me, and so yon think 
you have the right to insult me; buat fight me 
with my own weapons——” 

‘What's all this?” exclaimed a cheery 
voice, and Lord Marshall stepped forward, 
an astonished spectator of the scene. 
**'Pon my soal, I believe you were’ medita- 
ting a melodramatic meeting with pistols for 
two and brandy for four. Ha, ha! Darrell, 
my dear fellow, you can’t try your favourite 
game over here, Oommon senso and an 
English jary won't stand it.” 

‘All 1 can say is that, common sense and 
an English jury notwithstanding, I am ready 
if he wants me,” said Verreker, haughtily, 

Then he turned his back on Darrell, and, 
kneeling down by Valerie, asked her gently if 
she thought she could walk. 

To his delight she said, sofily,— 

* Yes, if you wili take me.”’ 

He helped her to rise, then gave her his 
arm, motioned to Beaumont to keep close, 
and, taking no notice of the others, led her 
slowly through the wood. 

Darrell looked up, saw that she was gone, 
and hurried in pursuit. 

“ Valerie,” be said, hoarsely, a3 he planted 
himself in the middle of the path, “yoa are 
mine to-day—you are mine for ever. When- 
ever I call you, you must come.” 

The poor girl shook as if with sudden palsy, 
and her knees knocked together; but before 
Verreker could speak a word Lord Marshall 
ran up, 8nd laid his hand on Darreli’s arm. 

“ Don't be a brute! Try any nonsense on 
Lady Valerie de Montfort, and I will make 
England too hot to hold you. Lady Valerie, 
make yourself qaite happy; he will never 
bother you sgain.”’ 

‘* Never!” her lovely eyes raised to his in 
the most fervent entreaty, 

“Never! Take my word for it.’ 

“And mine, too,” said Verreker, eagerly. 


‘ He shall not comes near you as long as theres | 


breath in my body.” 

‘*Lady Valerie, these gentlemen are very 
ready to answer for me, but’ Louis Darrell is 
in the habit of acting for himself. Whatever 
they say, we shall mest ayain; and whilst I 
am away from you you will sse me in your 
dreams. Good-bye for the present.” 

With a low bow and 4a sinister smile he 
disappeared into the -vood; and Lady Valerie, 
for the second time, lay motionless figure 
in Rex Verreker's arms, with « pitifal expres. 
sion of terror on her white face, 


(7 be continued.) 








Tae Brunswick Crown jewels, which ap- 
peared in State at the late Dake’s funeral, 
were not the genuine insignia ai all, if we are 
to believe an unkind rnmour now current in 
Germany. The ‘' Diamond Dake,” so says 
the story, long ago appropriated and carried 
off the real jewels, and the Bruosvick Court 
authorities were obliged to borrow sham 
“ properties " from’ the Branswick Theatre, so 
that the insignia might be carried in their 
proper place behind the Dake's coffin, 














OHAPTER LII.—(continued,) 


Miss McAuuistgr did not say him py 
either ; she must heartily approve of Bir 
Charles Herbert in every way, and woul 
oppose no obstacle to his wishes, 

“Tam old, my dear,” she said to Ins, whe 
the young girl said that “two months” seemej 
80 soon, ** and we cannot tell what the com; 
bg may — in — fur as, 801 
ike to see you a happy ‘e while I can ep} 
and share to your happiness.” 9 

So the day was set, and preparations imme. 
diately began for the Spproaching wedding 
though Ina, after learning of Philip’s seriow 
accident and subsequent illness, and that Arey 
had gone to him, stipulated that if additions 
sorrow came to the girl whom she had learn 
to love so fondly, the marriage should 
delayed awhile out of sympathy for her, 

Bat it was to be happiness instead of sorrow 
for her, as we have already learned, and x 
coon as Philip left the hospital and went away 
to transact his ‘important business,” she 
threw herself into all Ina’s plans in the hearti. 
est manuer. 

‘You have wona treasure,” she said to her, 
the first time she saw her after the 
ment, “Sir Charles is one of the best ma 
the world ever contained, and I believe he is 
going to have one of the sweetest of wire, 
too.”’ 

One day after Philip's. departure, she went 
to — 7 Poerecp and found eve 
rounded by a host of dainty pertaini: 
to her troussean, and her tace Tighted vik 
interest. 

‘*You must let me help you about every- 
thing,” she said. ‘‘ Philip will pro be 
away some time, and I mast have some 
to occupy my time to keep me from feeling 
my loneliness. ’’ 

*‘ There is plenty of work to be done,” Mis 
McAllister answered, fondly regarding the 
smiling. happy face, while a little song of 
thanksgiving thrilled her heart for the joy 


| that had retarned to her, ‘‘ and we will engage 


to keep you just a3 busy as you desire to be; 
so you may pull off your gloves and begin s 
once.” 

Laughing softly she wheeled up before her 
& table which was covered with piles of invite 
tions waiting to be folded and put into their 
envelopes and directed; and Arley, throwing 
aside her hat and mantle, sat down and co 
names until her fingers ached. 

Every day after that she was there st her 
post to help, sometimes bringing Lady Blaise 
with her, though not very often, for the daties 
which she had assumed since coming 
Loadon, sach as looking up and befriending 
the poor and sick, interfered with her spent: 
ing mueh time upon wedding finery, althou 
= was often by sn vd see the day 

ose two eager, happy girls. 

It often poe her a pang as she looked 
upon them and thought how bright the fatare 
looked to them ; but it was only momenta, 
for every day the sweet spirit see 
become more sweet and pure, like fine gold 
from the refiner's fire, antil she was able 
reflect and partake of the happiness of 
around her. Arey 

One day, as the wedding drew near, is 
—— a little later than usual as 
MecAllister’s. : 

Sue did not realizs in the bright cnet 
rooms, while her busy fiogers helps tof ro 
“ pretty nothings” for the fair br de cleo it 
it could be so dark aud dismal outside; 
was qaite unpleasant, and as she stepp . 
her carriage to retarn to Mordauat Hou 
shivered with a sudden chill. straight 

She would have been glad to 6° oral 
home, but she had promised to do se ob! 
for Lady Hamilton at a chemist’s, #2 biti 
gave her order to the driver, aud wae 
away to Oxford-street. 

Hore, instead of getting out horsell, a 
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wher prescription to the coachman, asking 
him to get it put up for her, which he was 
very Willing to do, and she sat in the carriage, 
waitiog somewhat impatiently, while he was 


gone. ? 
ing this time a gentleman passed the 

a and looking up, saw the beautiful 
fsa ab the window looking forth into the 
prilliantly lighted shop. : 

Arley, however, had not heeded him ; she 
tad not heard the low exclamation which he 
had uttered upon seeing her, or noticed that 
stter passing he had turned sgain and came 
ap cloze to her carriage, where he stood some- 
hat in the shadow of it. 

Her thoughts were fall of Philip, from whom 
she had received a long letter that day, and 
che was wondering what the nature of his 
jusiness could be to detain him from her so 
long. 

Suddenly a voice arrested her attention—a 
wice which sent her heart leaping into her 
throat, and strange prickling pains flying over 
ter whole body ; turning her face as white as 
death itself could have made it, and making 
her head reel dizzily. 

“ Arley—Mrs. Paxton,” it said out of the 
aill darkness. ‘‘ I donot wish to startle you, 
for I know what you believe; but I thought if 
I could speak to you and you should recog- 
nise my voice, it might prepare you for the 
test, , 


Arley clutched at the side of the carriage ; 
she felt as if ten thousand thunders were 
ing in her ears, her voice refused to come 
idding, her tongue seemed paral) sed 
and powerless to speak. 

Apparently the man outside could see her 
‘ace, and realised how greatly she was agitated, 
for he continued gently,— 

“Do not be so ffrightened. I wonld not 
have startled you so for anything ; but I long 
forthe sound of a familliar voice ; speak, Arley, 
and tell me that you recognise me—that you 
are glad to see me.” 

Taen, indeed, Arley found voice and sense, 

Leaning forward from the carriage window 
the extended both her hands and cried in 
trembling tones : 

“Where are you? Come here and let me 
look into your face. Oh, Wil, Wil! can it be 
possible, or am I asleep and dreaming that 
you have come back ?” 

Before she had half completed her eager 
sentence she felt her hands grasped in a 
trong, warm clasp—a figure tall and manly 
stood at the window, and the face of Wil 
Hamilton, brave, noble Wil, was looking jdown 
into hers, yet quivering in every muscle with 
mingled gladness and emotion, 

‘No, you are not dreaming, Arley, though 
Ido not wonder that you should fear it, after 
believing me dead for so long; but I am really 
and traly Wil—no myth, no spirit, but present 
in the body, though it is almost a miracle 
that Iam. I have just arrived from Glasgow, 
tnd a it was too late to go down to Hazel- 
mere I was on my way to the Langham— 
puking, for I was too nervous and excited to 

up in acarriage—when, passing you, 

t from the shop struck fall upon your 
me and I recognised yoo instantly. I did 
dare to present myself to you too suddenly, 

feared to startle you, and it seems that I 
6 you sufficiently as it was.” 
m Oh, Wil, I cannot believe it even yet,” 
, said, in scarcely articulate tones, and 

clinging tohishands. “ Getin here,’’ she 
senneed, excitedly, while she moved to make 
on for him, ‘‘and I will take you home 
i me. Your father and mother are here 
trea Elaine, too; how shall we ever 
in this glad news to them? aug oh! we 

Th much to tell you, too,” 

Soap Sa pad - ~ wy knew Nap she 
, aug nervously, almost 
‘wecially, as pahe concluded. 
» Boarcely less agitated, 
juiled himself of her invitation and entered 
“ 


My ie, ceasing himself opposite her. 


he repeated, in trembling tones. ‘“ Are they 
well ? Oh! shall I see them to-night.” 

* Yes, all well, and you shall see them in 
less than an hour; but oh! Wil, they have 
been heartbroken for you,’’ and Arley here 
broke down, sobbing for very joy. 

“I know,” be answered, huskily ; ‘‘ but I am 
very thankful that they are here—it seemed 
an age to wait untilto-morrow. I am afraid, 
however, thatit will never do for me to goin 
upon them suddenly; I have upset you 
completely, and I fear it would be even worse 
with them, Arley, you must go home to 
them first, and break the news to them as 
gently as possible, then I will come later,” 
Wil concluded, anxiously. 

‘*I¢ is said that joy never kills,” Arley 
replied, smiling through her tears ; ‘‘ but if you 
could give me such a shock I should really 
fear for them, especially for your mother.” 

“‘ Yes—yes, they must be prepared first; but 
where are they?” 

‘* At Mordaunt House,”’ 

‘At Mordaunt House!” 
astonished ; ‘‘ how is that?” 

‘*Elaine thought it would be pleasanter to 
be there by themselves while in London than 
to bein an hotel.” 

Arley thought this explanation woald ba 
sufficient for the present. 

‘'Have they grieved for me very sorely? ” 
he asked, brokenly. 

“ Oh, it has been too ead for anything, Wil,” 
Arley replied, weeping afresb. ‘‘[t has nearly 
killed Sir Anthony and Lady Hawilton, and 
Elaine was crushed at first, but at the sight of 
their grief she seemed to lay away herself 
entirely, and has been like a pale, sweet saint 
whose mission it was to comfort them.” 

** Oh, it has been hard—hard !’’ Wilgroaned, 
as the vision of their grief and the remem- 
aseeee of his own experiences rose up pefore 

im. 

* Yes, I do not know how any of them have 
borne it; but I am nearly wild to learn all 
that has happened to you, Wil. [ will not 


he repeated, 


curiosity until you have seen them,’ Arley 
said ; then she added: “I have some strange 
news for you, too. You remember the dis- 
coveries that were made upon my wedding- 
day?” 

“Yes.” 

“You know I was bereft of name and 
fortune at one fell blow, but wonderful things 
have happenedsince. Elaine obtained a clue, 
and, following it up, has unravelled all the 
tangled skein of my life by her perseverance 
and patience; and just think, Wil, I have 
turned out to be a ‘lady of high degree.’” 

‘Indeed! That is a discovery worth 
making,’’ he said, greatly interested. 

‘Yes; and—you would never guess it, so I 
may as well tell you—she has proved that I 
am her own sister—the poor little Alice who 
was supposed to have.been lost at sea” 
‘Arley! It cannot be possible!” Wil ex- 
claimed, in astonishment, 

“ Oh, bat it is, my dear brotber that is to 
be; and,” she added, with something of her 
old sauciness—“ and your fair bride-elect has 
lost half her fortune by the means.” 

“ Only give me my bride, and [ care nothing 
for the fortune,” he returned, eagerly ; then 
continued: ‘‘But really, Arley, though 
astonished, I am delighted. No arrangement 
could have suited me better. But shall you 
assume, or have you assamed, the name of 
Lady Alice?” 

**No; every one knows me by the name of 
Arley, and it would be very awkward to 
change; besides, the name is not essential. 
Bat here comes Robart,’’ she added, as the 
coachman made his appearance. 

As he handed her the parcel which he had 
purchased he apologised for having kept her 
waiting so long, saying there were several to 
bé‘waited upon before him ; bat Arley replied 
pleasantly : 

“Never mind. I have met a friend who 
will go home with me, and I want you to 





and mother here ! Elaine, too!” 


**Ohb,” she continued to Wil, as Robert 
sprang to his seat to obey, “if Philip waa 
only here to-night, what a happy party we 
should make! He is out of town upon busi- 
ness,’ 

Ono their way to Mordaunt House, they 
planned that Arley should enter as if nothin 
unusual had occurred, while Robert shoul 
drive Wil round to the stable, where he 
should remain in the coachman’s room until 
she should ring his bell, which was connected 
with the house and was used to summon him 
when wanted, when he was to come to & 
side door, where she would admit him and 
conduct him to his loved ones. 

But when the carriage stopped and she 
alighted and went up the steps, her heart 
beat so rapidly and she trembled so, she 
feared that she should break down and 
frighten everybody nearly to death by her 
weakness before she could prepare them to 
receive the wanderer. 

Lady Elaine was jast coming downstairs 
- she entered, and cried out when she saw 

er: 
‘*How pale you are, Arléy} Are you ill? 
And wkat made you go late 

Arley was eo glad of that last question as a 
loop-hole.. 

‘‘Oh, you know there is no end of bridal 
finery,’’ she said, with a nervous laugh, and 
trying hard to conquer her trembling; “ and 
it was later than usual when I started tocome 
home.” 

‘* Yes, I know; and you have worked over 
said bridal finery until you are tired out. 
That is why you are so pale, Comeupto my 
room, and let me help you off with your things, 
and brush your hair for you, You are dam 
— shivering, and cold, and I fear yoa will 
i iJ 


Lady Elaine regarded her anxiously, and 
winding an arm about her, gently forced her up- 
stairs, and led her into her own t 
boudoir. 








question yon now, though; I will restrain my | 





drive us there as quickly as possible,” 


CHAPTER LIII 
MIMOSA, 

Waen Wil Hamilton, in all the strength of 
his young manhood, started out with Major 
Powells expedition, he was full of enthusiasm 
over his anticipated adventures. 

Not a thought of danger or a suspicion of 
the terrible ordeal which lay before him en- 
tered his mind or cast a shadow over the 
bright hopes which animated him, 

He believed that the experiences which were 
to come would be of inestimable value to him 
in his future career, and to be permitted to 
make one of the great explorer’s company was 
an honour which he could not forego. 

His was a delightfal journey to British 
Columbia, for the weather was all to be de- 
sired, and he found many a pleasant compagnon 
de voyage. 

He proceeded to Victoria, where he found 
the remainder of his company were awaiting 
him, and they started out at once for the un- 
explored regions they were to survey. : 

All went well until that fatal evening, just 
as the sun was going down, the party passed 
along the brow of a precipice towards an open 
space & little beyond, which they had seen 
with their glasses, and which they had fixed 
upon as their halting. place for the night. 

No one thought of any especial danger— 
they had been in many places even more 
perilous than that and not a fear for their 
safety bad disturbed them, and no one 
dreamed of the fearfal calamity about to 
overtake one of their number. 

Wil had dismounted from his pony and was 
leading it along the narrow path, having more 
care for the animal than for himself. 

He never knew how it happened that he 


came to be so near the edge of the ice, 
nor how i sane Sore become so $ 
but he su y 8 upon a rolling 

lost his hold upon the bridle of his poe agen 
himeelf planging down—down with frightful 


velocity through the deepening ¢loom, and— 
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knew no more until when afterwards he 
awoke, to find himself in a strange, wild place, 
and surrounded by strange, wild faces, 

He learned afterwards that his fearful fall 
had been broken midway by a tree which 
grew almost at right angles ont of the rocks, 
and whose dense foliage had probably been 
the means of saving his life, 

For one terrible moment he had hung sus- 

nded amergits branches, and then his form 
Fad slipped from among them and dropped 
into the chasm below, 

‘Two Indians were lurking there among the 
brakes and brambles which grew there rank 
and green. 

They had been tracking the exploring party 
all day, whether from motives of plunder or 
curiosity was never ascertained, but they had 
known of a path which wound about the base 
of the precipice—an easier and less dangerous 
one—and thus it was that they were hiding 
there at the moment of Wil Hamilton’s 
accident. 

Ever watchful, as it was their nature to be, 
they had seen him the moment he had shot 
over the su it, yet they made no efforts to 
suave him, TN kw him as he hang, clinging 
to the branches of that tree, and stood like 
statues until, in less time than it seemed pos- 
sible, he dropped limp and senseless among 
the brambles at their feet. _ 

Then they bent forward, expecting to find 
him dead. There were signs of life about the 
unfortunate man, however, though he was 
badly scratched and bruised, and, without 
doubt, very seriously, if not fatally injured. 

A few swift gestures, a few brief sentences, 
spoken with Indéian caution, then they 


d, gathered up their helpless captive, 

sand bore him swiftly and noiselessly from the 
spot. 

His hat had fallen almost where he had 

lain; a little further on his handkerchief, 


which was in the lower side-pocket of his 
‘oat, caught — some bushes as they bore 
an 


him away, these two articles were all 
that remained to tell the story of his awful 
plunge, thus giving rise to the conjecture that 


some wild animal had dragged him to its lair 
and there devoured him. 

The path at the base of the precipice was & 
winding one, and the Indians, with; their bur- 
den, long been out.of sight when the hor- 
rifled party above recovered themselves suffi- 
ciently to seek for their comrade. 

They could see nothing from the brow of 
the precipice, for daylight was fast fading, and 
everything in those mysterious depths - was 
wrapped in gloom. 

But once aroused to a sense of their duty 
they made their way, with all possible des- 
patch, down the other side of the mountain, 
and forced their way into the gorge to search 
for Wil's hody. But they no hope that 
they should find him living, but hoped, at 
‘Teast, to find his remains and give them a 


Christian burial. 
“They found the spot where he had fallen 
poveers ga brakes and brambles, for they were 
and displaced, and there were marks of 
blood. His hat was found, and at some dis- 
ance from it, as they searched, with b! 
anxious faces, . they yo up his hand- 
erohief, but the body of their comrade had 
bas mysteriously disappeared. 
that wilderness, where, they supposed, 
there was mot a human being besides them- 
;_i¢ was bot natural that they should 
five Bb the conclusion which they did; and 
ter # Tong and fruitless search for the lair 
the Burren Aeapoiler, they were obliged 
leave ‘the Fear thongh it was with sorraw- 










8 avy hearts that they did so. 

. five miles away there was an 
id thither poor Wil was borne 

oughness of the ground and 

pless ould permit. 

nent curiosity were 









man! Dy th nh py ye seouts 
jarned, den. w r and game, as 
y had expected, but bearing instead a 


in body, and that of a pale- face, 


The “medicine man” was immediately 
called to attend to him ; an examination was 
made into the white man’s injuries, and an 
arm and leg were found to be broken, while 
his body was badly bruised, and it was feared 
that there might be internal injuries which 
would prove fatal, 

He was taken to a wigwam, where his 
broken bones were not unskilfully set and 
bandaged, and his bruised body anointed with 
some compound known er § to those rude 
people ; and then he was laid upon a comfort- 
able couch of skins, a watcher was placed beside 
him, and then nothing more could be done 
but to wait until consciousness should assume 
its sway, or death should extinguish the 
spark of life which still remained in him. 

It was several days before he came to him- 
selt sufficiently to realise anything of what 
had happened to him, and then he was 
greatly surprised to hear all about him, 
strange voices speaking an unknown tongue, 
and to find himself guarded by a stately, 
grave-visaged red man, 

He questioned him regarding his situation, 
but the Indian could not, or pretended he 
could not, understand anything that he said. 

All his wants and needs, however, were 
most kindly attended to; he was nourished 
with delicious broths, made from vension and 
wild game; cooling drinks, prepared from 
some kind of fruit, were always at hand, and 
some one constantly near to wait u him, 
while the doctor of the tribe paid him daily 
visits, examining into the state of his injuries, 
rubbing and anointing him in the most 
roars manner, and then departing, utter- 
ing @ series of grunts, satisfactory or other- 
wise, as the case might be. 

Thus several weeks passed by, and Wil was 
chained to that couch of skins by weakness 
and his broken limbs. 

It ‘was very tedious, very trying to be thus 
bound, -not only hand and foot, for a. weight 
had been attached to his foot to keep his limb 
ina sege position, but to be tongue-tied as 
well, @ Was auxious, of course, to com- 
municate with his party, for he knew that 
they must be in great distress on his account, 
but it was impossible, for not s word or 
gesture, which not pertain to his bodily 
comfort, was apparently comprehended, and 
there in the heart of the wilderness, miles and 
miles away from any of civilization, he 
was obliged to bear his helplessness with what 
patience he could. 

He was sore and lame from the crown of his 
head to the soles of his feet ; the condition of 
his broken leg would not admit of any but a 
reclining position, and, with nothing to ye 
away the time, or no one to speak a word to 
him, it is not to be wondered at that he grew 
heart-sick and almost discour 

One day heday in his'wigwam, alone, think- 
ing sadly of home and home friends, longing 
for the sound of his father’s hearty voice, for 
the touch of his mother’s hand upon his 
fevered forehead, and a smile of affection 
from his beloved one, and feeling very rebelli- 
ous over his hard lot, when hes nly became 
eonsciéus that a pair of sharp, black eyes 
were peeping in upon him from between the 
cur of his wigwam, and evidently watch- 
ing him with the est interest. 

He made a gesture of impatience, and 
turned his face away, for he was in a mocd to 
have the slightest thing irritate him, and it 
was unpleasant to be thus spied upon and ex- 
amined as if he was some ‘natural curiosity. 

Bat the object of his aversion, instead of 
disappearing upon being discovered, parted 
psa curtains and stepped boldly within his 
ent. 

It was a young Indian, of perhaps twenty- 
five years; tall, straight a3 an arrow, and grace- 
ful in every movement of hislithe body as a 
young forest tree, 

His face was bright and intelligent, and 
beamed. with a kindly expression aa he 
gazed down vpon the helpless man before him, 
while the profusion of wampum. which he 











- ———= 
wore proclaimed him to be a person of 9 
siderable importance in the triba, g 

Wil.did not attempt to speak to him to 
he believed that it would be as useless gs jj, 
previous efforts to make himself understoos 
bat to his surprise the young ‘man addressed 
— — bs beosg wr 

“Is the pale-face better? are 
healing?” he asked. his wonnds 

Wil was so delighted to hear his mothe. 
tongue once more, that his face brightened lik, 
magic, and he answered with all the Courtesy of 
— he Sp ee. 

‘*¥es, thank you, I am better, thong 
course, I am still helpleas, on account -y “4 
broken bones.” 

The young Indian bowed gravely, while his 
keen eyes seemed to be atudying the 
though still handsome countenance of the 
stranger. 

‘* The pale-face may be thankful that he is 
se even with broken bones,” he said, 

riefly, 

“That is so,” Wil answered, heartily, “and 
though I would much prefer to be with my 
own friends, yet your people have given ms 
very kind care, and I am very grateful,” 

The young brave’s face relaxed a trifle, as it 
the appreciative words had pleased him, 

**T have been very lonely,” Wil continued, 
‘*for I could talk with none—I am very glad 
to find some one who spedka the “Hoglsh 
language.” 

Again the brave merely bowed in réply, 

‘* How far are we from a white settlement?” 
Wil inquired, anxious to learn something re. 
garding his-situation. 

The Indian frowneadslightly. 

“Ten days’ march for the red man—fiftcen 
days’ march for thé ‘pale-face,” he replied, 
tersely, 

Wil sighed heavily—that meant many, very 
many milesfrom civilisation ; therewasnohelp 
for him, except from such such quarter, and 
he might be in the hands of a band of hostile 
BAVagES, 

‘¢ Would one of your btaves carry a letter 
to.the nearest post-office for me?” she asked, 
after a moment of thought. ‘ 

“Ugh! isn’t the pale-face comfortable?” 
the Indian demanded, with a quick flash of 
his eye. 

Oh, yes, as comfortable as possible under 
the circumstances; but my ‘friends bs 






very anxious about me, and I wish toy 
them.of their sus Sig ae 

“ Pale-face use words—pocr no 
see,” was the somewhat, der 5 
“ but,” pointing. to his; erm, ‘how 
can ake eter Wine M 

‘*Oh, I Jmanage hand 
to. let them kno am ast 
know they munat me,” Wil 

The brave shru his shoulders. 

‘Ugh! too wars for Indian to go tovillage, 
and. the chief: goes north as the sun get 
higher,” ws, 

“North? does, that mean farther,awsy? 
Wil asked, with a sinking heart. 


“Je means to.the heart of the,cook tore, 
where the sun does not burn, where the tree 
are greenest and the. wild birds’) gongs. se 
roti auch ee aon 
eyes, then turning a Lys, ft the 

a Hil saw nothing of him, again. for mor 
than a week, and he began 
had cffended him .by 
morning he appeared to 
before, bearing in his, 
little basket, made from 
hirch,.and filled;with 
which he silently. pr 

Wil, thanked, him with 
then with tact, lared toitalk 
hour or more, while he eat his berries. 

He said not.a word this,time about sents 
letters to hig friends, for, he feared 
him away as before ;,and instinctively feel ~ 
that it was a wane — would have? © 
handled with great delicacy, sarge 

“ Perhaps they expect to obtain: 4. 
eg detaining me thas,” hesthans™® 
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gnd resolved’ that he would do all that he 
could to hasten his recovery and regain the use 
of his limbs, for in his present crippled state 
he could not hope to escape from his captors, 
even if a favourable opportunity should offer. 

Tn conversing with the young Indian, who, 
he learned, was the only son of the chief of 
the tribe, he told him what the object ot the 

ty with whom he was travelling at the time 
of his accident had been; he told him that 
they were studying the formation of rccks and 
minerals, together with flowers and plants, 
and he was surprised to see with how much 
interest he listened to him. 

But he was even more surprised by the 
practical, use which he.made of what he had 
heard, for one morning shortly. after he 

- brought -him « hunting-pouch filled with a 
variety of stones, some of them quite valuable 
specimens of different kinds of ore, 

He was delighted with them, pointing out 
their peculiarities, and explaining something 
of their formation, in a way that interested 
the young brave greatly; and after that he 
had an abundance of specimens, both mineral 
and botanical, and the next month or so passed 
comparatively rapidly, 

By the end of that time he was able to get 
about alittle with the aid of a rade cratob, 
which had been fashioned for him, and some 
one to steady his. feeble steps; and thus he 
began to mingle with the tribe whose captive 
he had become. 

He found every one kindly disposed towards 

him, and willing to wait upon him or ron at 
his lightess bidding, hut be was conscious that 
he was constantly watched. 
. He was never left alone, and as he grew 
stronger and better able to help himself, some 
member of the tribe always accompanied him 
wherever he went, and it was evident that 
they did not intend to allow him even the 
smallest chance to elude them. 

He finally asked Arrow—for that was the 
name of the chief's son—why he was not 
allowed to communicate with his friends. 

The face of the |young man at once grew 


“Indian very poor,’’. he said, sullenly ; 
‘white man drive, drive, drive him away from 
his hunting grounds until nothing left—little 
corn, little venison, and.ne gold to bny. He 
take care of pale-face now more than three 
moons—give him back arm, leg, strength ; and 
When the white man’s friends send gold he 
can go.” 

- “Tg that all?’ Wil exclaimed, eagerly. 
“Why did you not.tell me this before ? oe 
shall have gold; you deserve to be paid for all 

D he Ahomde Rg maps and I — never 

of going away without paying 
ae perdeomaely for what.your papsle have 


“Ugh !”. Arrow granted, but there was a 
strange look in his keen ey es. 
“How much money do you’ want?” Wil 


aaked, vainly imagining that perhaps he might 
have by him to purchase his freedom 
atid a gnide to some town, 


a the pale-face ia ready to pay one 
Ahonsand American dollars to.the chief, my 
Anther, then perhaps Arrow may get leave to 
takehim back to; his people,” waa the wary 


W il flashed hotly. 
©. hundred ponnds was a large sam—a 
Very ‘unjust amount to demand; a hundred 
would have been liberal remuneration for the 
are and attention he had received. 
Ma, bad a letter of credit for three times the 
raf pe mentioned, but unless he could 
toa bank in some large city, it was as 
Pee 48 80 much blank paper to eg 
haps, however, if he conld make his 
ms Understand this, they might allow 
‘ 80 with an attendant to draw the 
ae and then,.once under the protection 
QR people, he would feel at liberty to 
mene sum which he should pay them..- 
» 8 fried to ex lain the matter to Arrow, 
a ‘m to go with bim to draw 
’ 











“ Why not send Indian alone?” the young | 


man asked, cautiously, and viewing the, to 
him, meaningless characters of the letter con- 
temptuously, 

* Beoause the banks will not pay money to 
anyone but me, and not then until I write my 
name in their books,” 

A-cunning gleam shot into the red man’s 
eyes. 

‘* That is not gold or silver,” he cried, scorn- 
fully. ‘‘ White man never pay poor Indian 
anything. He say ‘pay,’ but when he enters 
the wigwam of his own people, they strong, 
Indian weak, and they drive him back into 
the forest empty and hungry.” 

Again the hot blood mounted in Wil's face 
at being thus suspected. 

“Bat I tell you I want to pay you band- 
somely. I should be glad to give you money 
now if I had it, and, if you will go with me, I 
will promise that no harm shall come to you, 
and you shall not be driven back empty and 
hungry. I know thisis not gold,” he added, 
touching his letter; ‘‘ buat it will bring me 
gold when I take it to a bank,” 

But Arrow shrugged his shoulders, a de- 
risive smile still curling his lips. 

‘‘ White men.all cheats,” he said, laconi- 
cally, and with sullen obstinacy, and Wil saw 
that some other plan would have to be devised 
for his liberation, but he was nearly heart- 
sick and discouraged. 

Shortly afterwards, as he lay upon his couch 
of robes, thinking dismally upon his situation, 
and wondering what would be the end of it, 
he was disturbed by a slight noise at the en- 
trance of his wigwam. 

Glancing up somewhat impatiently he saw, 
to his surprise, a delicate, oval face—the face 
of a young and beautiful girl looking wistfully 
in upon him, 

He could see nothing but her face, with its 
coal-black eyes, with their straight, smooth 
brows, its rosy cheeks and scarlet lips. 

Glad of anything to break the monotony of 
his life, he beckoned to ker with his hand, 
saying, in a gentle tone,— 

“‘ Come in, if you like,” 

The curtains parted at his invitation, and 
an Indian maiden of seventeen entered and 
stood before him. 

She was slender and gracefal.as a young 
sapling, her form was fect and fully de- 
veloped, and she had h and feet such as a 
London belle might have envied. Her com- 
plexion was not nearly as swarthy as the 
majority of her tribe; her features were 
delicate and regular, and Wil,.as he looked 
upon her, wondered at her beauty. 

Her hair, instead of hanging straight and 
limp about her cheeks as the Indians usually 
wore it, bad: been back and tied with 
bright ribbons, thus showing ker small, well- 
shaded head to.advan 

She wore a short robe of some light skin, 
elaborately embroidered with wampum; the 
mocassins upon her little feet were made to 
match it, and, wonderfal departure !—her lithe 
limbs: were actually encased in stockings, a 
thing unheard of before among that savage 
tribe. 

She was a bright, dainty creature, and in 
her hands ehe held a bunch of brilliant 
flowers, trophiesof a:long and diligent search, 

“ The :pale face is:lonely,” she said in a low 
musical voice, and bending a glance of com- 
passion upon his sad countenance, 

‘Yes, I am lonely,” Wil. sighed, “ but who 
are you?” 

‘‘ Mimosa~Arrow’s sicter,” she answered, 
simply. 

‘*I have never seen you before,” Wil said, 
wondering where she-‘had been all the time, 

She shook her head and showed her white 
teeth in a dazzling smile ; then drawing herself 
up with a proud gesture she returned, — 

‘'The daughter of the chief’ was told she 
must not see the pale face,” 

‘Then how comes it that you are here 
now?” he asked in surprise; and wondering 





at her correct language. 


Again that dazzling smile, and the colour 
u-epened in her cheek. P 

‘*The chief has gone towards the rising sun, 
Arrow hunts the deer in the forest, and the 
equaw sleeps in the wigwam,” she said, in 
tone of veiled defiance. 

“You mean that you have stolen awsy to 
see me, while no one can know it?” Wil said, 
looking amused, and admiring this graceful 
little savage more and more, ’ 

She nodded an assent; then taking a step 
forward she hali-kneit before him, and held 
out her beantifal flowers to him. 

“ You are very kind,” he caid, ‘sitting up and 
taking them from her. ‘‘ Where did you 
gather such lovely blossoms? ” : 

“Yonder, where the eagles make their 
nests,” she replied, with a gesture to indics’e 
the mountain above them. 

(Zo be continued.) 








DR. HURST'S WIFE. 


-_— 


CHAPTER I, 
THE STUDENT, 

“Never mention the subject to me again, 
Mr. Winton—never, or I shall be compelled 
to inform Dr, Horst that his house is dis. 
agreeable to me,’’ exclaimed Olive Trevelyan, 
a beautifal girl of twenty summers, her cheek 
crimsoned with anger, 

The person addressed was a pale young 
man, & pupil of Ir, Harst’s, The anger cf 
the high-spirited aiden seemed not entirely 
to disconcert him 

“For years, Miss Trevelyan, for years I 
aoe sued in vain for your favour,” pleaded 

e. 

‘Is there no end to your effrontery ?” 

“ First you repulsed me because I was only 
a clerk in your father’s service, I abandoned 
all my cherished mercantile projects, and 
have resorted to the study of medicine, I 
have burned the midnight oil for two years.” 

* But all in vain.” 

‘* Ts there no hope ?” 

“None; Mr. Winton. If you will cease to 
allude to this disagreeable topic we may etill 
be friends ; otherwite we must not meet.” 

“ Alas, that I ever saw you!” 

“That was your misfortune,” 

** Once you permitted me to hope.” 

“ But never encouraged you to hope,” 

'*Yet I did hope that when I had obtained a 
pes you would regard me with some 

egree of favour.” 

“ You deceive yourself,” 

“T .cannot abandon the hope I have 
cherished,” 

‘¢ But it must be abandoned, Mr. Winton. I 
willnolonger be insulted with your words,” con- 
tinued the beauty, her eyes flashing, and her 
cheek suffusing with indignation. 

“Insulted, Olive?” 

“ Insulted, sir! ’’ 

‘Pardon me.” 

‘*T have pardoned you twenty:times before, 
and twenty times egain you have repeated the 
offence.” A 
‘Think of a love like mine condemned to 
waste itself for years without a smile to sustain 


“Your own folly, sir,” 

‘Be lenient, Miss Trevelyan. Wealth and 
& came shall crown my-struggles—struggles 
for your sake. Do not cast me off,” 

** Enough, sir,” 

‘* Hear me for a. moment,” 

“No, sir; I have heard youenongh. Would 
it in any degree moderate your ambition if I 
should tell you that I love another?” said the 
fair girl, with a palpable sneer. 

‘*Love another!” exclaimed the aspiring 
student, starting back with surprise. 

“*I' do; let that suffice,” replied she, with 
an averted look, 

The revelation seemed rather to inflame 
than to wound the lover, and he continued to 





urge his claim upon her affections till the 
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interview was interupted by the sudden ap- 
pearance of Mrs. Hurst, Olive's sister. 

** Lizzie, I shall not come here again,” said 
Olive, rather petulantly. 

* What's the matter, sis?’”’ 

Winton deemed it prudent to retire, and he 

‘quickly slipped through the parlour into the 
atudy adjoining 

*'Matter enough! That idiot will never 
‘cease to torment me!” replied Olive. 

“T have always been sorry that Fred took 
tim into his office.” 

“SoamI, There is no end tohis presump- 
tion--the impudent puppy! Does he think I 
could love such a creature as he is?” 

“You must speak a little more sternly to 

shim,” 

“IT have almost insulted him; but it does 
io good.”’ 

* Never mind him; I will speak to Fred 
bout it,’’ 

At this moment Dr. Harst entered the par- 
four, and chucking hie wife under the chin 
‘began to rally ber on being so sedate, 

“You look just as though there was a row 
in the family,” said he, ‘ And so does Olive. 
1 think you had better take a blue pill, both of 
you.’ 

* You had better give one to that precious 
gpupil of yours,” replied Olive. 

“Why, what is the matter? What has 
poor Winton been doing now?” 

“He is a stupid blockhead. He does not 
‘know when he is kicked. I wish you would 
d#urn him out of your house.” 

**Nay, nay. Poor Winton! you are pre- 
jadiced against him, both of you.” 

** Olive says she shall not come here to be 
Sngulted by him,” interposed Mrs. Hurst. 

“Insulted? Pooh! He would not insult 
“her for all the world. Is it an insult to say 
pretty things in her ear?” 

ee Yes, ay he knows they are exceedingly 


“I won't have it any longer,” added Olive, 
smartly. 

Meanwhile, Winton, in no enviable state of 
mind, had thrown himself upon a sofa in the 
étudy. He was in that delectable condition 
when pistols and prussic acid seem to be the 
only available remedies for the griefs of the 
present and the blackness of the future. 

* What's all this mean, Winton? ” said Dr. 
Hurst, as he entered the study. “The ladies 
make serious complaints against yon.” 

** Do they ?”’ 

* They do, indeed, and I shall be under the 
necessity of preventing any recurrence of 
certain disagreeable incidents.” 

“ Doctor, you know my situation ?” 

“I do, Winton; and if I could help you I 
‘would gladly do so.” 


“I was only going to say Mrs. Hurat is 
@Prejadiced against me.” 

“ Against you? Aud why?” 

‘* Excuse me; I do not like to meddle with 
that which does not concern me.” 

**Speak, Winton.” 

*“*T am afraid ——” 

“ Afraid of what?” 

*' Pardon me, if I speak the trath. Iwould 
mot speak only that you compel me to do so.” 

oe Winton. What are you afraid of?” 
aid the doctor, highly excited. 

“T am afraid she is not what a wife should 
‘bo—that she—pardon me, if I——” 

‘*Wretch !’' thundered Dr. Hurst, seizi 
the stadent by the throat, 
euch a word?” 


“For Heaven's sake, doctor, hold your 
hand ; you will strangle me! ” gasped Winton, 
as the excited husband harled him upon the 
Hoor with a violence that shook the house. 

** Villian | scoundrel { contemptible pu is 
hissed from the teeth of the Sean a wg 

**Be calm, doctor, Your wife hates me, I 
have her secret,” 

pe By Heaven, this is too much!” 

_ can prove what I say. I 
Rightly utter ench words,” . ca 


“Dare you utter 


** Psove it, then, or by all that is good and 
great I will choke the life out of your wretched 
body! ” 





CHAPTER II. 
THE INJURED HUSBAND, 


Mr. Trevetyan, the father of Mrs. Hurst 
and of Olive, was one of the most Specs | 
and respectable merchants io Liverpool. 
Winton, as was intimated in the preceding 
chapter, had been a clerk in his employ, and 
had had the temerity to fall in love with the 
merchant's beautifal daughter. 

Winton was a very promising young mau, 
energetic, and devoted to his business, as well 
as gallant and skilful in his intercourse with 
the fair. It is not probable that the beautiful 
gitl had ever loved him, though she had always 
treated him with kindness. 

The forward clerk. mistook kindness for 
susceptibility, and flattered himself that he 
should easily win the affections of the accom- 
plished heiress. He was at first too blind to 
see that she was equally kind to his fellow- 
clerks, especially to Wilford Probyn, who 
became, in some sort, his rival; but the lapse 
of a few months convinced him of the fact. 

Wilford was a finely-formed, handsome 
man. There was a charm in his manner and 
conversation which gave him a decided 
advantage over all his rivals, and Winton was 
driven to the painful conclusion that he was 
superseded in the affections of his lady-love. 

The poor fellow was deeply afflicted for a 
time, and apparently made up his mind to 
submit to his fate without a murmur; but 
Wilford one day suddenly departed, to escape 
the penalty of purloining a sum of money 
from his employer’s safe. He fled, and 
nothing more was heard of him. , 

Winton'’s hopes went up again, and with 
renewed zeal he paid his court to the fair 
heiress; but she was less tractable than 
formerly, though, as he said, he had given 
up business for medicine for her sake. What 
he had based his remarks to Doctor Hurst on 
was the following circumstance :— 

One afternoon, while Dr. Hurst was attend- 
ing a medical conference at a short distance 
from home, a cab stopped before the door, and 
the driver delivered a note to the lady. 

There was something in the studied careful- 
ness of the driver that excited his curiosity, 
and he determined not to lose sight of the 
affair. 

Mrs. Hurst hurriedly arrayed herself and 
entered the cab. Winton put on his hat and 
followed the vehicle into an obscure street. 

The shades of evening were gathering, and 
it was quite dark before the lady came ont of 
the house. 

From a concealed position he watched her 
movements. 

When she came out of the house she was 
attended to the cab by a tall, elegantly-built 
gentleman. 

His face was almost entirely concealed by a 
mass of jet-black beard. He was fashionably- 
dressed, and played the pars of cavalier with 
the most di shed grace, 

As he handed her into the cab Winton 
brushed along by them on the pavement. 

**You will be sure and come again next 
Saturday evening?’’ said he, 

“*I will, depe upon it,” replied the lady. 

‘*T'shall be wretched till I see you again,” 


D8 | continued he, as he-closed the cab door. 


** Keep up a good heart; I will come,” 

The cab drove off. 

“A plain case,” muttered Winton, as he 
slowly retraced his steps to the residance of 
the physician. 

Lage arrival he found Mrs, Hurst in the 
study. 

“T have been waiting for you, Mr. Winton,” 
said she, looking sharply at him. 

"* Did she suspect him? Why should she? 
He had been very discreet, and was not aware 
that he had been observed. 





(Continued on page 163), 
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LOVE'S JUDGMENT-DAY, 


os 


Suppose there should come to us 
Sometime, a judgment-day, 

And we were tried for having loved— 
Oh, then what would we ray? 

IT almost know the plea you'd make : 
“TI thought to be a friend, 

Yet go my way unloved, alone, 
Down to the very end. 

I had no thought or wish to love, 

7 — in ig! b poem heart 
© crept, and clung so closel 
She grew of ita Part.” i: 





Bat I should say: ‘‘Oh, he ig kin 
Ot all the world to me, . 

And when my soul exalts him, Lord, 
The more it worships Thee | 

I know the temple is but clay, 
Which time will stain and wear, 

Bat like @ heathen worshipper, 
Think God has entered there, 

A place was vacant in his heart, 
And I crept slily in. 

If it is sin to love him, Lord, 
Then all Thy law is sin. 


“If it is sin, why make love come 
‘ As dawns the morning light, 

Unknown until it hath dispelled 
The darksome shades of night? 

Why make it shine above our lives 
As reckless as the sun, 

Then bid us strike it from our sky, 
When it can not be done? 

I've no repentant tears to shed, 
No sorrow in my soul; 

If love is wrong and wrath must fall, 
I'll gladly take the whole.” 

B, F. §, 








CLIFFE COURT. 
—o — 
CHAPTER XXIX, 


Tae contents of the sealed packet put into 
Arline’s hand by Mrs, Carroll ran as 
follows :— 

‘*My Dear Avnt,—It is the eve of my 
departure for Australia, and I am sitting in 
my bedroom alone. You left me half-an-hour 
ago under the impression that I was tired, and 
might get some sleep, but I am too much 
excited to think of slumber, and therefore I 
am writing to you. Perhaps, when I have 
finished this letter, I shall tear it up; at any 
rate, I shall certainly not give it to you to- 
morrow, for the only circumstances under 
which I should feel justified in letting itfall into 
your hands would be in case of my ‘ieath, and 
that, I have a presentiment, will take place be- 
fore very long. That I am very ill I know quite 
well, and I have little hope that the voyage 
to Australia will do me good ; but for all that 
I shall try it, because it is simply an impos- 
sibility for me to remain quietly with you any 
longer. I am possessed by a sort of restleas 
fever, that enaland, long AA get away from 
here—from , in 
feelings are embodied by that line of Hood's 
—' Anywhere, anywhere, out of the w 

‘You asked me to-day if I had had a lover, 
and I told you ‘yes’—the truest, brightest, 
bravest lover woman ever had ! noble. 

“ He was a gentleman, the son of & 
man, and he came to W—— for the races. 
suppose he saw me through the windows 
the music shop where I was serving; a “ 
rate, he came in, and contrived to keep be 
talking for some time, The next day 1 
came again, and the next, and the next 
daresay it was wrong of me to let bim 1 
but, aunt, I could not help it. I bara 
must have nt Se frome tt a 
moment my eyes on 

“Very pM, asked me to be his wile, snd 
when I ingnired what his father would i 
the idea of such a mésalliance, he & 
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that it did not{matter 
. impetuous WA) tter, 
He ioe had himeelf to please, and he was 

to marry me ; 80 we became engaged, 

4 he lett W—— with the understanding 
at I was to keep the engagement secret, at 
jesst for @ time. 

“He wrote to me often, and I was very 
bappy indeed at first, until one day, when a 
middle-aged, haughty - looking gentleman 
qtered the shop, and said he wanted a 

ivate interview with me. I guessed at once 
gho he was, and I also guessed his errand ; 
however, I took him into a sitting-room, and 
he then told me he was Lord Cliffe, and had 
gome on behalf of his son, who had informed 
him he was eugaged tome, I remember the 
very words he uttered—if I live to be a 
hundred years old I don’t think I shall forget 


oni don’t wish to wound your feelings,’ he 
aid, in his cold, cutting voice, ‘ but you will 
readily understand that it would be an utter 
impossibility for me to consent to an alliance 
between you and my son. Of course he is 
over and is therefore legally free to do 
what he likes; but if he defies my authority 
in this matter I shall virtually disown him, 
and most assuredly he will never inherit a 
of my money.’ 

“‘That would make no difference to my 
sflection, my lord,’ I said. 

“«Perbaps{not,’ he returned, ‘for I do not 
wish to insinuate that your affection is not 
catirely disinterested. An opportunity occurs 
for your proving it. Alec is deeply in debt, 
and unless I advance him the money to 
satisty his creditors he will be arrested, and, 
not only that, will lose caste in society, for 
his liabilities are of that description called 
debts of honour, and unless they are met he 
willbe a social pariah. It is for you to say 
whether this shall be. He acknowledges he has 
given his word that he will marry you, and he 
wil keep it, although he now sees the mad- 
ness of it, and bitterly regrets ever having 
met you, I leave the matter in your hands; 
narry him, and ruin him for life ; or, by giving 
him up, prove that you really love him.’ 

“He continued arguing im this way, and my 
heart was torn in two with the struggle of not 

how to decide. The idea that Alec 
had so far ceased to care for me as to regret 
ou meeting was dreadfal, and this Lord 
red me was the case. My pride— 
w I am not destitute of that 
on fire, and fivally I said I 
to Lord Cliffe’s proposal ; so then 
sat down and wrote a letter to 
he promised to deliver. In it I 
for his own sake, I gave him 
. and I took off my ring and 
the envelope. I begged him 
to see me again, for that it 
source of useless pain to each, 
I told Lord Cliffe that I should 
uation and return to my relatives, 
not bear the idea of remaining 
and his lordship seemed rather 
int too, 
to you a few days later, 
have been hoping against 
ing might happen to bring 
me; buta little while ago 
that it was probable he was 
& Miss Stone—whom I had 
speak of as a great heiress—and 
iw the fatility of my wishes. 
kept silence towards you because 
me give my word of honour 
0 80, but it has been very hard 
Y, many times I have longed 
my confidence ; and now that 
Point of leaving you I cannot 
t of your always remaining 
better for me to go away, 
am a burden to you, and 
not let me feel it, I know 
is so; and if I settle down 
invalid, I must remain a burden 
of my life. It this voyage restores 
t0 much the better, Ishall be able 
and get my own living, and if I die 
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—why, that will be better still, for I shall be 
at rest! ; Good-bye.—Your loving 
‘  Darsy.”” 


Arline, although she had started violently 
on seeing the name that was so familiar to 
her, had gone on reading to the end without 
remark, and as she finished, and laid down 
the letter, Mrs, Carroll, who had been silently 
wiping her eyes, said,— 

“IT am not surprised, I fancied it was 
something of the sort; but it was a strange 
coincidence that her lover should be the 
father of yours.” . 

Strange indeed! To Arline it seemed 
something more than a coincidence. She did 
not speak for some minutes; but sat quietly 
musing. Suddenly she asked,— © 

‘What was the name of your niece? 


- You call her ‘ Daisy ;’ but I supposes she was 


not christened so.” 

‘‘No; her proper name was Margaret 
Sumner.” 

Margaret Sumner! The name Esther 
Grant had repeated 80 persistently, and 
coupled with Alec Cliffe’s! Surely, here was a 
clue at last. 

Very eagerly the young girl told Mra, 
Carroll of her meeting with Esther Grant—a 
subject that had before never been mentioned 
between them—and of- what had transpired 
since, and, as may be imagined, the elder 
woman was very much surprised at the recital. 

‘‘ Esther Grant wad the name of one of the 
women with whom Daisy went to Melbourne,” 
she exclaimed; “there can be no doubi of its 
being the same, Is it possible my niece can 
have met Alec Cliffe out there, and married 
him?” 

‘*Not only possible, but most probable, I 
should say.” 

“ Bat how is it she did not let me know if 
that were the case?” ; 

“ Most likely her husband would desire to 
keep the marriage secret from his father, who, 
I know, died in the belief that Alec was un- 
married.” 

This seemed feasible’enough, and for some 
time the two women sat discussing the vari- 
ous incidents, and wondering what steps they 
had better take with regard to the information 
80 lately acquired. 

‘* Tf Lonly knew where to write to Hubert! ” 
Arline exclaimed, getting up, and beginning to 
pace the room, ‘‘ Each day that passes fills 
me with deeper anxiety concerning him. I am 
= afraid some accident has} happened to 

im. ; 
‘*If that were so you would have heard,’’ 
remarked Mrs. Carroll... ‘‘ No news is good 
news.’ 

“I wish I could look at it in that light, but 
I can’t. He promised to write directly he 
reached London, and I have never once heard 
from him.” 

A horrible fear was beginning to fasten upon 
her. Sappose Hubert, thrown into the society 
of Lady De Ronbaix, had yielded to her 
fascinations, and was regretting his betrothal! 
The thought was an unworthy one, and she 
tried her hardest to dismiss it from her mind ; 
but in spite of all her ¢fforts, it at times made 
itself felt, and her heart sank with a sense of 
deadly foreboding. 

The comfort of being able to talk openly 
and unreservedly to Mrs, Carroll can hardly 
be described, and can only be appreciated by 
those who have béen similarly situated, with 
no one to share their troubles. Even if poor 
Daisy’s letter had never come to light Mrs. 
Carroll would have been deeply interested in 
Arline’s love-story; but now that they were 
both connected in s0 curious a way with the 
Cliffes her interest was well nigh as keen as 
that of the girl herself, 

“It is quite clear that this Esther Grant 
knows someting about the relations existing 
between Alec Ciiffe and my niece,” she said ; 
‘*the question is, will she ever be in a fit 
mental condition to reveal it?” 

‘'T think and hope so, Mrs. Belton says in 
her letter that she shows signs of improve- 





ment, and Dr. Fletcher always held out hopes 
that her memory would return in time,” 

“Té would be best that we should seo her 
and question her before Lady De Roubaix bas. 
the opportunity of finding anything out ; for 
from what you say of her I fancy the Countess 
would not be over-scrupulous in ‘making use 
of any information she might acquire,”’ 

Arline shook her head, but did not reply, 
and a pause ensued, which was broken by a. 
servant opening the door and announcing,— 

“ Dr. Fletcher !” 

Mrs, Carroll, very much surprised at thoe- 
apparition, got up and held ont both hands in. 
greeting. 

“Tam truly glad to see you, doctor,’’ sho- 
exclaimed. ‘You have arrived at a most 
opportune moment.” 

‘*HaveI? Glad to hear it. Well, and how 
are you?” shaking hands with Arline. ‘+ You. 
are not killed yet by the quietude of the place, 
I gee, although you don’t look so well as when. 
I saw you last. Fretting, I suppose ? ” 

Arline did not deny the imputation, and the. 
doctor seated himself in front of the fire and 
put his feet on the fender, 

“Tell you whaé, it’s precious cold to-day,” 
he remarked, sipping the wine Mrs, Carrolh 
horpitably pressed upon him. ‘‘I only came 
from the Continent yesterday,” he added ; 
“was called home by a patient who took it 
into his head that he should die unless he saw 
me. He is staying at Leamington, ani I had 
to remain the night with him ; and as I was so 
near, and had nothing to do to-day, I thought 
I’d pop over to see you. I wanted to know 
how you liked the companion I sent you.’ 

“ Very much indeed ; I can’t be gratefal 
enough to you,” returned Mrs, Carroll, with. 
an affectionate glance in Arline’s direction. 

“Hum! That's satisfactory as far as it 
rs ; but a new broom generally sweeps clean, 

believe, and the only way to prove a pudding: 
is to eat it. Still, it’s something to find Miss. 
Lester doesn’t go gadding about, looking after 
sweethearts, like nine tenths of the girls one. 
meets nowadays. Girls haven't improved- 
since we were young. Mrs. Carroll.’ 

* Haven't they? I think they are about the. 
same now as they were then,”’ 

“Then we'll agree to differ on that point— 
not that I see much of them, for I’ve no time 
to waste in frivolous pursuits. By-the-bye,” 
he turned to Arline, ‘* how’s your lover, 
Hubert Cliffe?” 

“T don’t know.” 

‘*Don’t know ! 
write to you?”’ 

‘* He has not done so since he left Cliffe.” 

Dr. Fletcher was surprised, and wanted: o- 
kear fall particulars, which Arline gave him. 
and when she had finished her story Mrs. 
Carrell went on telling of the discovery of her 
niece’s letter and its contents—a recital which 
greatly interested him. , 

“IT believe as firmly that Alec Cliffe waz 
married to Hubert’s mother—whether she 
turned ont to bs Daisy Sumner or not—as 
that my name’s Samuel Fletcher!” he ex- 
claimed, energetically. ‘‘ I would give a good 
deal to prove it; partly for the sake of Hubert, 
who is a thoroughly good fellow, and partly 
because I should like to see that _ French 
countess, with her grand ways and hoity-toity 
airs, turned out of the Court, where she queens. 
it over everybody. The great point now is to. 
get Esther Grant away from there, and that. 
I fancy I can do with Mrs, Belton’s aid.” 

*¢ You may count on Mrs, Belton,” interpo- 
lated Arline, ‘‘She is most anxious to see 
Hubert back again,’and‘will be sure to do any- 
thing she can.”’ : 

‘ Except hold her tongue! I know jast how 
far Ican trust Mrs, Belton, I haven’ been 
acquainted with her all these years for 
nothing. However, she won't talk of what 
she doesn’t know, so I thinkin this case she 
is to be depended on. I shall go and see Mra, 
Grant to-morrow, and peremptorily order 
change of air, and then——”’ 

“ Bend her bere!”’ put in Mrs, Carroll, im- 
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pulsively, and the physician nodded his head, 
aa if pl with the notion. 

“1 don’t think I could do better, for she 
will be under your own eyes then. I fancy,” 
be added, thoughtfully, ‘‘ Lord Cliffe suspected 
she held in her possession some secret relating 
to his brother, for he was so anxious to see 
and question her. Anyhow, if there is a 
chance of her recovering her intellect suf- 
ficiently to remember; Habert had better not 
go to Australia until he hears what she has to 
tell. Whaton earth can have become of the 
boy! It is most extraordinary that he has 
uot written; he oan’t have ‘started for Mel- 
bourne already, surely !'’ 

‘*Oh! no,” exclaimed Arline, “he would 
certainly not go without letting me know. If 
I do not hear, sometime this. week I shall 
send to a private inquiry office, and have a 
search institated,'’ 

“TI would have called at one on my way 
through London ifIhad known. By-the-bye, 
I saw Colonel Stuart as I passed through, and 
he stopped. me to ask if I could give him any 
information regarding Lady Carlyon.” 

**And could you? ” inquired the young girl, 
eagerly. ‘‘I too, am most anxious about her, 
I have written to Sir Ascot, but he has. not 
condescended to.reply.” 

‘' He's a thorough-paced scoundrel, that’s 
my opinion.of Sir Ascot Carlyon! No, I 
could tell Stuart little more than he already 
knéw, which was that the poor woman had 
been removed to a private lunatic asylam, 
where I cannotsay. I used tobe her medical 
atiendant till that quack West came to the 
place, and then it pleased Sir Ascot to makea 
ohiange. I think I was rather too Risins oken 
for him. Stuart declared that he did not 
beliove she.was mad at all, and it seems he 
went to Sir Ascot and told him so, but Sir 
Ascot showed him the certificate signed by two 
doctors, 80 he could say no more, and since 
then he_has directed his efforts to finding out 
where she is, but so far without success, He 
looked quite worn and haggard pepercaye 80 
much so, that I asked him if he had been ill, 
and when he said ‘ no,’ I told him his appear- 
ance belied him. We were talking some little 
time, for I was waiting for the train, and had 
nothing else to do, and he did not seem to 
have much to occupy his time either. He 
told; me he. knew this part of the world very 
Well indeed, having been in the habit of visit- 
ing a friend every autumn for the shooting, 
‘when he was in England, and, strange to say, 
he mentioned this very house, the site of 
which he remembered perio. We spoke of 
you, Miss Lester ; and he informed me that 
you and Lady Carlyon ‘have been to school 
together, which was perhaps the reason he 
takes an interest in you, for it’s as plain asa 
pikesteff that he is still in love with her,” 

Dr. Fletcher’s bluntness amounted almost 
toa fault, and had long ago- passed into a 
proverb in his own neighbourhood; it was 
only excused by his extreme kind-heartedness, 
which, with people who knew him well, amply 

mpensated for the straightforward way in 
woh be advanced his opinions, perfectl 
re 8 whether those of his hearer coincided, 
or were diametrically opposed to his own. 

“Tt seems to me the world is all at cross- 
pa " sighed Arline, involuntarily, as 
Mrs. Carroll left the room. She was thinking 
of Alicia, and the story she had told her the 
night of her arrival at the Chase, thinking 
how different her friend's fate might have 
been if only she-had married the man of her 
choice. 

“You are right, my dear, the world is full 
of contradictions,” acquiesced the doctor. 
“Still you'll find that, if you'll only wait 
patiently, things right themselves in the end. 

‘man old man, and so I speak with the 
wisdom of experience ; believe me, clouds are 
darkest just before the dawn breaks.” 

He patted her kindly on the shoulder, and 

at that minute Mrs. Carroll came in again. 

“I’ve been ordering a bed to be aired for 
you,” she observed, 


“Of 00 ill st 
the night?” course you will stay 





“ Well, I didn't intend to, for I purposed 
returning to L this evening, but 
I shan’t haye to see my patient till to-mor- 
row, so there's no partioular reason why I 
should not remain till the morning, if you'll 
be good anceagh 0 Bes me up. I shall pro- 
bably get. back to Oliffe to-morrow night. I 
hear that my /ocum tenems.is not get on 
quite, so well aa he be—doesn’t under- 
stand the people like 
fellow, tho 


pay it,” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Sin Ascot Cantyon's habita were somewhat 
irregular, and his valet had acquired the 
oa of never being surprised at his 
erratic movements; nevertheless, 
spite of this, he was betrayed into an ex- 
pression of astonishment when, the morning 
after the Baronet’s journey to W——=shire, 
he heard the bell ring, and on going to Sir 
Ascot’s room found him in bed. 

“What the deuce are you staring at?” 
irritably demanded the Baronet, who looked 
rather whiter and more haggard than usual, 
‘Ig there anything so very pecaliar about me 
that attracts your attention?” 

“I beg pardon, sir,” stammered the valet. 
**T thought you in ded staying away a day 
or two, and I was surprised to see you. I 
diin’t hear you come in last night.” 

‘Probably not—I am not in the habit of 
kicking up 8 row when I am late; and although 
I was @ bié sorewed I had sense enough left to 
use my latch key without distarbing you. Is 
that explanation sa a9 

The man did not reply—his master was not 
in the habit of talking to him, and making 
sort of semi-exouses like this, and the 
departure puzzled him considerably. 

“Bring me up a cup of coffee—strong, 
mind, and with a wineg full of brandy in 
it,” resumed his master. “I'm seedier than 
+ er and t bee vt phe ey Me was the 
champagne last night, I suppose, that gave me 
this confounded headache." 

Dixon went down to execute the order, not 
without a little private wondering. 

“This is rather a queer go!’ he muttered 
to himself, while he made the coffee. ‘‘ He 
certainly said he was going to W——shire 
yesterday, and even had a few things packed 
together. What oan have become of the bag 
Ishonld like to know? Ohampagze doesn't 
often give him hes either—he's too well 
accustomed to it; but, anyhow, he looks 
mortal bad this morning,*’ 

He certainly did look ‘*bad.” Thore were 
hollow circles under his eyes, and a peculiar 
wildness in his ex m that was quite new 
to it; and, 8 this, he seemed very 
nervous glanced round in a furtive sort of 
manner at his valet, as if he feared being 
jo Ht and’ started violently at the least 
sound, &% 

These movements were very unusual with 
him, for he was, as a rule, the least nervous 
of men, 

He turned absolutely yellow when there 
came a sudden, sharp ~ at the bell, and 
his hands clenched convulsively under the 
bedclothes as Dixon went out to answer the 
summons, 

He returned, bringing with him a telegram, 
which he handed to his master, who hurriedly 
opened it. 

It was from Dr. Felton, and contained these 
words: “ Come down immediately. Your wife 
has run away, and we fear an acoident ‘has 
happened to her.” 

** Pack ms up a@ couple of shirts, Dixon,” 
he said, as the paper fell from his nerveless 





hand, “I ae 
and. am going to W—zhire tig 
morping—there is somethin n 
wife,” : & Wrong with ny 

Dixon looked respectfully com 
but discreetly retdateed ee i Pree 
tions —- Lady Carlyon, being ‘wal 
aware that the subject was: 
tabooed. , =e 

‘* What shall I pack the shirts in, sir?” 
asked, ‘ You took your small Gladstone 
out with you yesterday, if youremember,' 

Sir Acot started guiltily—the bag way 
the bottom of the river, where he himself 
thrown it, for fear of its being noticed in 
hands, and leading to his identification in 
awkward questions should be asked, 

“Did 1?” he said, with an assumption 
carelessness. ‘To tell the trath,- I: imbibeg 
so freely last night that I really baye no 
what became of the bag—in fact, I had. 
forgotten that I had it with me, You 
find another for me to take to-day, and 
sharp about it. I shall. have -to cateh 
twelve o'clock train from Paddington,” 

He caught it without any. difficnity, 
fifty times during the journey thanked Heaven 
it was an express. If it had loon a.slow train, 
stopping at every station, he told “himself he 
should have gone mad, for his anxiety to by 
at Dr. Felton’s, and learn how much wy 
known or suspscted of his wife’s fate, made 
the journey seem interminable. 

He did not go to the station ‘where:he had 
alighted yesterday, having wired Dr. Felton 
to meet him at W-——,, which the physician 
accordingly did. 

“ Well !” he exclaimed, as he sprang: from 
the carriage door, and was met bythe doctor, 
‘* What news have you for me?” 

* None, 1am sorry to say,” responded the 
other, who was as imperturbable: ago usual, 
‘*I told you in my message-allthat “I> could 
tell with certainty, Your wife's fate isatthe 
present moment shrouded in mystery.” 

**You have not found her, then?” 

‘* No, [have despatched messengers in every 
direotion. I have communicated with'the 
police; I have, in fact; done: ali-that:it is pow 
sible to do in such a case, and the only thing 
remaining is to wait until we gain news, which 
must be soon.”’ 

“ When did she escape?” 

“ Last night.” 

“In what manner?” 

“ A most extraordinary one, aud-when [tell 
you, you will absolve me and theattendanteo! 
carelessness, for no one could have -possibly 
imagined she.was capable of such-a) deed of 
daring. Outside her rooms there is:a cedar, 
but its branches do not reach:the window by 
some feet ; nevertheless, she jamped from the 
latter, and contrived to let herself down by 
means of the boughs, Then she must have 
scaled the wall, for she has left-bebind her 
the scarf that she used in doing it Of her 
subsequent movements we have no trace. 

“ Bat there must have been carelessnes?— 
gross carelessness! ”’ exclaimed the Baronet, 
and Dr, Felton was astonished at his energy 

“JT sent an attendant with her.” : 

‘Who happened to be ill,:’ interpolated ie 
hearer, ‘and, ag misfortune would ‘have it, 
was out last night myself. . Still) you most 
not blame me, Sir Ascot ; I believe Dem # 
much put out over the matter-as you are 

When they reached the house:ttie ren 
was taken to see the rooms, and heeould 
wonder at the courage desperation ie 
the unfortunate girl, No one but a‘hilé 
traught woman would ever have 
such a leap, and he could hardly: scans pr 
Felton of insufficient attention, for the: 
farseeing person wow not bave provided 
against such a contingency. 

He had not been there very long pono 
of the gardeners came in, bringing nell 
a small soft shaw) and a pooket-havil 
The latter bore in the corner the nume"™™" 
Carlyon.”’ . : aptar 

T found this ’ankerchét 60 some: bat 
close by the river, sir,” he said) i eset 
tones, a8 he gave the articles to his men 
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‘ign the little shaw! was floating down the 
itself, but had been veneen by some 
~~ drift’ wood alittle lower down. Both 
4 belonged to ‘the poor lady, for there's 
name on th Dr. Feltomexchanged a 
fqviteant glance swith Sir Ascot, who turned 
away asif hide his agitation. 
qas afraid of this,” he mutéersd,.in low 
4“ The river had-better ed.” 
‘aim afraid it will ‘be no sid the 
his-hbead, “for jmst there the 
jsfnllot deep holes, and accidents have 
before mow, and ise lneve 

















done, but ~with-me-aertilt, except the 
pe ine) a Rossiaclediticr purse that was 
with theotier two things as having 
to Lady @artyon. 


id no tidings came, and, at 
img her fate vanished. 
Pizom ‘the high- 










para tragically. — ‘ — 
ps it was better so—bstter® 
shoald be taken from a cold and cruel world 
tothat bright land where “the wicked cease 
{tém troubling, and the weary are at rest!” 
There was no one to dispute Sir “Ascot’s 
tight to do as he liked with the Chase estates 
aow.. He could them, sell: them, 
even ithe were, so minded, for he was sole 
4nd undisputed. master,and had not even his 
heir to consider... 1 
Strangeto say, he entirely altered bis mode 
of life; paid his.tarf debts, sold bis horses, and 
sunouneed his. intention of . having: nothing 
more to:do. with racing and betting. 
fomevot bis: friends laughed aud tried to 
chaff him out of this novel frame of mind, but 
without emecess. “Others said be had really 
«sted for his wife, after all,and her loss had 
wleoted him to such an extent that all relish 
toraumsements had died with her. 
this were so or not, it-was undeni- 
‘blethat great change had come over-him; 
he had grown moody, restless, and irritable, 
tad had the air ofa pexson who is constantly 
the look out for some impending calamity. 
Ithe were in a FOOm Bis eses Were always 
fredon the door, and at each knock or ring 
ihwas-clewe he°had dificulty iv restraining 
thevstart of alarm that seemed {its natural 


oe a, a and ne 
posression cf him, and his spirits 
Sew absolutely boisterous in their exuberance 
00 mirth was too wild for him, no’ recktess- 
tet t0o‘extravavant—his oie desire seemed 
 be'to drown thought, and he ‘cared little 
Whst'means he took to accomplich it. 
hig iotts were observed by Dixon, 
valet, — im Age gine astonishment, 
req @ novelty: 

‘Hitherto: Bir’ “Asecot's temperament had 
eed quiet and‘even enough; and although 
i jd ovessionalty given way to irritability, 

bee in a very different way to the 


pondered over if'a good deal, but, try 

Shewould;he could not find the key to the 

Pio 80 fif last ‘he gave it up, having come 

hr conclusion thet only Timé, which 
Sali things; ‘would elucidate this, 


fl 








8 it sli! be 
vehi” i 
did: wish itjenf accordingly | 


CHAPTER, XxX. 


Dr. Fierouer, whén hepaid a visit to Esther 
Grant at Cliffe Court, was quite astonished at 
on progresa-she had made under the care of 




















unconnestealy , bet: they” 
vague and shadowy; and had uo 
between them. 


‘ You have been d@img wonders'sines:I. went} | 


away,” observed Dr. Ble tot bis’ ‘ 
assistant, whose. namevwas Stone, “ b 
—- to the wommm at the Court, Mrs. 

nt.” 


T took an interest inthe case, and-stadiied!| 


ees dont was the reply, ‘‘ aud, to sey" 
3 - you 


dd 

made some experiments with. 
. ‘Stal ths dared top ‘more suc- |" 
| Most certainly Tide; vecewtainly Dabs At'ie-xtenply an affair 
| OPitime-and care. Of course, che is still in a 


regards her 

jeam@@ a shock of any, kind 

all thegood I have effected; but 

is guarde® against this, I have every 

entirely recover,” 

consideration, Dr. Fletcher deemed it 

best that she should remain at the Court for a 

little time longer, in order that she might still 

be under the careof Mr. Stone, who he decided 

to keep with him as a: permanent assistant ; 

and he therefore wrote to Arline and Mrs. 

Carroll, both of whom acquiesced in the 
wisdom of his design. 

The Jatter grew every day more snd more 
interested in the drama cf which Habert 
Cliffe was the hero, and found it as difficult 
to restrain her impatience as did her young 
companion. 

“ Another day almost over, and no news 
from Hubert!” sighed Arline, who was. sit- 
tingat the window, gazing out into the murky 
shadows of the fast closing night, 

“T really think we ought to take some steps 
towards discovering his whereabouts,” an- 
nounced Mrs. Carroll, in a resolute tone, from 
her chair by the fire ; “ more than that—we 
ail take the steps, A journey to London 
nowadays is nothing—fifferent to what it was 
when I was young, and it took a week to ac- 
complish, and a month to prepare for. If you 
do not have a letter by the next post we will 
start to-morrow morning, and stay in town 
until we hesr cf him. There! Do you feel 
more satisfied now?” 

“Do you really mean it—are you in 
earnest?” exclaimed the young girl, excitedly, 
coming over to her, and slipping on her knees 
on the rug, 

“Certainly Ido.” 

“ How kind of yoa—how good!” 

“Nothing of the sort, my dear. People 
when they get old are apt to grow eelfish, and 
that I wish to guard agsinst—sometimes I 
find it creeping on me, in spite of my efforts. 
I have money, and it behoves me to make 
what good use of it I can, for I have no rela- 
tives to leave it to—unless Hubert Cliffe 
should prove to be one; as I sincerely hope he 
may. I am most anxious to see him, Describe 
him to me.”’ . 

Arline had already done co several times, 
but the task was a labour of love, and sho did 
not mind ‘how often she repeated it. It was 
more than a pleasare to speak of Hubert—to 
try and limn his bright, débonair face, his 
flashing blue eyes, and the kindly smile that 
lighted up his features. He was her ideal, her 


|} Stvewn paths, wondering;.as‘she h 
*| Him, and what was 





hero—her yellow-haired King Olaf, who had 


come to take captive her young heart,and who 
‘would reign there as long as shedived \! 
Under present circumstances, however, ithe 


‘mention of his name brought re 


sufficiently saddening; aud by- “a 
quietly out of the room, 

len, where she walkedslowly alonigtthe leaf- 

aa wondered 

80 many times before; -whathad become of 

asom-of his*silence. 

“If I iknew he were -utitrtie to me the 

knowledge would /ili mel” shewhispéred to 

‘herself, passionately, : im) her 

walk, and looking up: aky, 


_pwhere a few faint star were to 


Jost 
Upset tall ter side ‘of the hoa. 
a & Digy 

’ walking slowly#' figure’ 
—e y it  auewia, weaniiteni. 
Sire advanced a few her hesti beat 


da ys 
ding very fast;-an i : Glaspe dstogettior 


Yes;. itt-was Hubert Cliffe, still weak, and 
trom his recent illnes®, signs 
of sh lingered in his white cheeks end. 
languid demeanour. He had got Dolores to 
write 'to-Dr. Fletcher for Arline’s.address, a8& 
the delay in receiving an enéwer to hie-letter® 
was-dueto the fact of the doctor's absence. 
Directly he heard from him, and felt strong 
enough, he had come in person to explain his 
sil 


ence. 

Arline’sdelight may better be imagined than 
described. She, too, had a long story to un- 
fold, afte® hearing of Dolores and her good- 
ness ; but before telling it she took him in the 
house, and introduced him to,Mrs, Carroll, 
who, as she shook hands with hini, scanned 
his face very intently. 

“He has blue. eyes, like poot Daisy’s, but 
the rest of his features are quite disstmiliar,” 
she observed, much to the wonderment cf the 
young man, who was, of courae, ignorant of 
what she alluded to. 

He was speedily informed, and fat in-pos- 
session of all that had happened since his 
departure from Oliffe—a recital which con- 
siderably excited him. 

“So you see it is useless for you to go fo 
Australia until you hear what information 
Esther Grant is in a position to give you,” 
said Arline, as she finished. 

“Certainly itis. You say she is better? ”’, 

‘‘ Much better—in fact, Dr. Fletcher thinks 
that in a few. weeks her memory will come 
back, ‘That is what he said in his last 
letter.” ‘ ay 

Then followed & long discussion 85, to his 
future plans; and it was finally decided that 
he should remain where he was for rel 
sent—that is to say, until he grew stronger, 
and better able to travel avout, and in the * 
meantime something might transpire witht re-' 
gard tothe mystery of Esther Grant’s con- 
nection with the Oliffes. von 

Two or three days later, however; hs gre 
too impatient to rest any longér quiescent, 
aud in spite of Mrs. Carroll's and Arline’s'te:* 
monstrances set ont for Cliffe, and arrived at® 
Doctor Fletcher’s late'in the evenrag, just'ag: 
the latter-was indulging in: Wits after-dinner” 
nap. a 
ey am most rejoiced’ to see youl’? ex- 
claimed the master of the house, shaking 
hands with him very heattily.. “I :caut:06n+ 
gratulate you upon your looks,though; you: 
are still rather seedy, it is quite evidents*«:«* 

“Yes; but I shali soon get all right ‘2 
now that I have taken the tarm,” reb 
Hubert. 3 : 

The next morning he went with the doctor” 
when he paid his usual visit to the Court; and 
was grected very warmly by Mrs, Belton, 
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[orxc x BEIUBNED, BRINGING A TELEGRAM, WHICH SIR ASCOT HURRIEDLY OPENED, | 


who was most delighted to see him, and very 
anxious in her inquiries for Arline. 

In a chair, close to the window of the 
hoo ’s room, sat Esther Grant; but 
as different looking from the miserable tramp 
who had accosted Arline as she was from the 
vacant-eyed invalid that Lady De Roubaix 
had belped to nurse. 

“Thin she was still, bat she seemed bright 
and animated, and waa neatly attired in a 
black dress of Mrs, Belton’s, which had been 
altered to fit ber. In her hands was a half- 
comple‘ed stocking, at which she was working 
swiftly and assiduously, even while she an- 
swered the doctor’s inquiries. 

“You are better again this morning ?”’ he 
observed, seating bimself oppcsite her. 

**I get better every day, sir—thanks to all 
the wy gen ca I receive,’’ she 
responded, gratefully. 

“ And the past—does that grow clear ?”’ 

Bhe shook her head a little doubtfally. 


“ Almost, sir; but not quite, It seems to 
me that if I could be helped a bit I might 
remember; but then, there’s no one to help 
me recalling the things that have hap- 

to my mind.” 

“I don’t know that, my good woman ; per- 
haps I may have a deeper knowledge of your 
past than — imagine,’ said the doctor, 
rubbing bis hands together, and hardly able to 
restrain his delight at hearing her suggest 
anch @ possibility, ‘I have asked you before 
if you remembered the name of ‘ Margaret 
Sumner,’ haven’t I?” 


“ Yes, sir, and I can’t recollect it at all,” she 
answered, putting her hand to ber head, and 
knitting her brows. “At the same time it is 
familiar to me; it reminds me of the same 

= the church bells that I heard on 
0. ” 


**Try farther back ; ask her if she remem- 
bers Mrs. Carroll,” snggested Hubert, who 
was listening to the conversation very an- 
xioualy. 





~~ caught the name, softly as it had been 
spoken. 

* Carroll! Carroll!” she repeated, vaguely 
at first, and then with dawning rezollection. 
“Why a Mr, and Mrs. Oarroll used to live at 
the Glebe Farm, in W——shire, quite close to 
our old house, before we went to Australia. 
Oh! yes, I remember Mrs. Carroll perfectly— 
she was Daisy’s aunt.” 

“ Daisy—what—who?” questioned the 
doctor. 


~ looked at him thoughtfully, but did not 
reply. 

Pry and think back,” he. resumed, coax- 
ingly. “It is of great importance that you 
should rememter who Daisy was. Stay, and 
I will help yon! When you were a girl you 
lived in W——- shire, at a place called Loring.” 

She nodded her head vigorously. 

“Yes, yes, thatis so! It was a long, low 
whitewashed bouse with a verandah, and roses 
and honeysuckle climbing all over the porch, 
I think I can see it now !” fair, 

“ And you had a brother and sister?” 

“TI had a father and mother as well, but 
they died.” pa 


ae wees * - — 8 

‘* Well, and then you and your brother and 
sister went to Melbourne ?” 

‘‘ We did; because we were too poor to 
remain in England. My brother tried to keep 
on the farm, but he couldn’t manage it, so it 
was sold; and then he said the best thing for 
us was emigration,” 

“ And Daisy Sumner went with you?” 

‘* Yes, she went with us to Melbourne.” 

The doctor waited anxiously, hoping she 
would continue, but this she seemed unable 
to do, Her memory responded when the 
chords were struck, but she herself ap 
to have no power of evoking them aantiek. 

‘*What pecame of Daisy after her arrival 
in Melbourne? ” he added, presently, 

“TI forget. It may come back to me some- 
time, but I can't remember now.” 78H 

‘* Very well, I won’t bother you more at 





present, but you must ponder the matter well 
saad tee phyulcinn, vistng, andi peumumpheiet 
fa physician, ; an y he 
taken his leave, and was walking with Habert 
down the avenue that led from the Court, 

** At all events, we have one thing— 
namely, that this woman is identical with the 
one Carroll knew, and who sailed with 
her niece, and that is a good deal,” he ob- 
served. 

“It is, indeed,’’ acquiesced the young man. 
‘*T am beginning to feel hopeful.” 

“You have every reason to be, for it is » 
matter ond donbt that in a few days Esther 
Grant will be able to give us particulars of 
her former life, and all details connected with 


it.’’ 
(To be continued.) 








Ir is one of the strange inconsistencies of 
human nature that men prefer to do good 
through the medium of benevolence rather 
than through that of justice, I¢ is not a2 
common to find the seller exerting every 
energy to get more than a fair price for bis 
goods, and the buyer putting forth equal 
efforts to obtain them for less than their true 
value, and yet both subsequently uniting to 
found —_e charitable institution, to apa 
a church, to promote a 
distress. ‘There are men who will grind the 
faces of the poor in the morning in their busi. 
ness, and in the afternoon subseribe & gonl 
round sum to provide them with food ~ 
shelter. There are women, both wealthy “i 
of moderate means, who will drive sharp 
nena Deogeins, one will ates Gy Be ‘ 

sible sum to those whom 
ae for them, yet who will williogly Fe isk 
more than they thus save when & Wl 
distress arouses their sympathies of 
their pity. The most extensive one at 
qesenienay cannot atone for a single 
njastice. 
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SOVELETTE.} 
LOVE'S SILVER SHIELD. 
—o— 

CHAPTER III. 


“Eragt, where are you, child?” calls her 
~—_ few days after her tryst with Nor- 


“Here I am,” she says, gaily trippin 
downstairs, and entering the deseo 
that her busy little deft hands had converted 
ftom a dul), heavy room—half curiosity, half 
broker shop—into a bright, handsome one ; 
rugs from the far East were now covering the 
couches and easy chairs, giving an Oriental 
tone of magnificence, backed up as they are 
with — ; and curtains of Persian stuffs, 
tih with gorgeous colours outlined with 
widen threads, mingle between snowy white 
tuuslin ones, throwing up their hues to per- 


“ome here, child; I wish to introduce 
oct to Lord Munden—my grandniece, my 


“A blush.rose of exceeding beauty,” returns 
his 2pm bowing Sa the little dust- 
covered hand ; and she burns with shame to 

whe can see its state, the crimson tide 

t @ her more beautifal thanever. “ Why, 

gate you possessed so rare a treasure, 

m. Have you kept her safely locked 

one ol caskets that I have not been 
Messed with & peep?” 

No, my niece has been living away in 
oper till her mother died, leaving her to 
“At all events, yon are thrice happil 
Metwed to have so much sunshine and rar d 

oon home. I envy you, Creudson.” 
my” | that the floor would open and hide 
litte inks poor Ethel, as she sees her trim 
fa nents reflected in the mirror opposite, 
teenes abbiest gown rusty with dust, her 

tucked up disclosing her dimpled 
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(HI3 GUARDIAN ANGEL }' 


arms to perfection, her collar awry, her apron 
crumpled. ‘I know I shall do or say some- 
thing silly.’’ 

Turning to Lord Manden and ber uncle 
with sweet confusion, which positively 
enchants his lordship, she stammere,— 

“TI am pleased to meet any friend of my 
uncle’s ; but I am very busy, you see, and not 
quite presentable,” 

“Fadge and nonsense, child, you are all 
right ; isn’t she, my lord?’’ 

‘* Yes, Tendorse your opinion heartily. I 
could not see a lady under circumstances 
more happy to my taste,” he returns, 
gallantly. ‘‘As long as women are the 
presiding fairies of our homes and hearths 
they shine fairer in their plain setting than 
ever they possibly can decked for conquest, 
bejewelled and farbelowed.” 

“My opinion, my lord, toa T; beauty, as 
they say, unadorned, etc,” the old man 
returns facetiously, 


There is no escape for poor Ethel; neither 
her uncle or their guest will permit her to run 
away, 80 she is compelled to put a good face 
on it, and remain, much to her aunoyance. 

Lord Alfred Munden is a man on the shady 
side of forty, but well got up and preserved ; 
hair parted in the centre, and with just a wave 
or too dealt by the ekilfal fingers of his French 
valet with the curling tongs ; moustaches well 
waxed and washed by one of the famous hair 
restorers, aud his chest is wel! padded by his 
tailor ; delicate hands, on which a magnificent 
diamond gleams like fire. He is evidently 
well satisfied with himeelf, and consequently 
captivating and amusing, passing from one 
subject to another with a sparkling manner to 
dazzle this witching Hebe, whom he deter- 
mines to please. 

** How lovely she is! Ioan compare her to 
nothing so like a blash-rose, and yet #0 
simple—perfectly unaware of her exceeding 
loveliness,” he thinks, as he taps his highly- 





polished patent boots with his gold crutch 


stick. ‘*By Jove, she would set the whole 
of our beanties in the shade, I must draw 
old Creudson ont, and see what settlements 
he would be prepared to make to obtain a 
lord for a nephew. It is not the first who 
has sacrificed himself for the plebeian money- 
bags, not that it would be much of a sacrifice 
to own such a peerless little fairy as she for 
my wife, but still I must be wary and souna 
him. He is as rich asa Rothschild, I know, 
but the question is, will he ~~ It he does, 
why all will be well; I shall redeem my bills, 
and breathe again, besides owning one of the 
loveliest brides in England. Her beauty will 
make up for lack of rank.” 

Ethellittle dreams ofthecastles Lord Munden 
is creating in his fancy as he sits admiring 
her with eyes that are laden with latent hopes 
and intense yearning; he feels a longing to 
take the seat beside her, and pour out a 
torrent of words to express his admiration 
and love, born, it is true, at first sight, but 
not the less impassioned on that account, 

To bring the soft glow to her cheek, to 
feel her little hand tremble in mine, to see 
those eyes droop under my gaze, to be the 
first to whieper soft words of love into her 
tiny ear,” and he breathes hoarsely, for she 
has unwittingly awakened all the passion 
that lays in his nature, and he is a voluptu- 
ary who will move heaven and earth to attain 
his object. 

“Well, now that you have seem my niece, 
what do you think of her?” asks the old man 
when she has left the room. 

“What coald any man think of her?” 
returns his Lordship, warmly, ‘ That she 
is a lovely Engtish girl, pretty enough to 
become a duchess.” 

“ You think so, my lord? Then she must 
look out for one, or rather I mast,” looking 
meaningly across the table. 

“Do you mean that you wish a suitor for 
your niece’s hand?” he says, excitedly. 





* Well, yes; you see I am not qaite the 
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goardian for such a girl; and, besides, I fancy 
going out into society myself. I have wealth, 
why shouldn’t my niece have title? A duke 
for ® son-in-law, you know, would be the open 
sesame to the privileged ten thousand.” 
» Would a lord be sufficient it his lineage is 
fauléless and beyond reproach, Creudson?’’ 
“To come to the point you want to know if 
I would accept you ase asmember of my: 
family?” 
How the 


replies yi— 
Yes; that is my meaning. You know* 
(Gi my estates could be wrested’ from: 


d aristocrat winces as he 


gocommodating Israelites that I could |’ 


a 


but your uncle has given mo his fall consent 
” ' 


dapper looking hansom, and trips in like a 
young man of twerty instead of nearer fifty. 
A month has passed since Lord 
Manden made the propos thel's hand, 
wed-she as gates alarmed am@ concerned at 
His visits and pointé@attentiors. 
‘Why on earth dess he.look at me with 
thatsilly, vacautetemw of his ?ahe marmurs, 
thewdllimewn knock 


“My uncle given his consent?” she gq 
with a dread sinking at her heart, Oh 
Norman, my darling,” she murmurs, * 
that you were near me to advise me what to 
yes it ieh h, B 

“Yes, it is his wish. But aurely yowthiys 
guessed so much from his manner 
the?” 1 8Weet 

“No! oh no, my lord. I never even dreamt 
of such a thing,” she returns, gloomily ; *hy; 
I do not feel very well now ; if you will exonse 
me,:my lord?” 

‘* Yes, sweet Ethel, I will; out call me 





‘ap my head again with the-proudest: im: 
and; beeides, I am a member of 
an ” 
knows what besides,'Wobsemmes the 
. Several: gam lings alu bays) 

regret to say, haveruesrly ramamwa: 

with acres.” a5 

* Ah, but with such a wiléiaw: your 





ing ni ” interrapts~ Lioe® Monde 

should e a refor —" ad 

English term for a wast ame 
**Don't»be too hard upots “7 eudmORESS 





Li 


ae ty 
. a 


tell you I 

“ Then I am ; 
suitor for her, & Tam to take up your 
paper and pay off mortgages ?”’ 


“I don’t say. all, OCreudson,” he wurzes, 
anxiously; ‘‘time will right many of the 
debts; besides, there-are some immensely 


valuable relics and heirlooms, which I mean | 


to petition the House to permit me to sell,”’ 
‘ 


man, firmly. ‘“ Heirlooms must remain for 
your heirs: They shallenot be impoverished 
and robbed of their jas inheritance.’’ 

'* As-you will,» Creudson ; Eeagree-to.all and 
everything, so: that tha’ biush-rose becomes 
Lady Manden.” 3 : 

*s¥es; Lady Munden sounds very well; so 
shall it-be—Lady' Ethel Manden, presented 
at Court: by the Conutess of Riverton, your 
aristocratic sister, who tried. to» wither ‘me 
with one:of her scordfal glances; bat. failed 
egregiously! I have anexcellentmémory, you 
see; perhaps she will condescend to offer me 
the tips of her delicate fingsra whet Bbecome 
atmenibér of your family; and: redeem -its 
honoumbymy valgar luora, eli'?.’’ : 

“T can’only bag you:to try and forget any 
little slight my sister offered you in the bygone 
days, Creudson, women are queer cattle, you 
koow;.an@d Iam not: responsible: for» her 

aries » 


vag 

* Lowasonly thinkiag aloud, my lord, a ‘habit 
I have contracted through living alone solong, 
aad contrasting thepast with the pressnt,’’ he 
replies, with a ring ofgcorn ‘in his voice p-ard 
mentally thinks‘ when youdubbed mex money- 
lending cad, awold usurer, now you arein my 
power to-orush or make, as [think fit, Our 
positions. are indesd chavgei when you, the 
proud aristocrat, beg and plead forthe hand 
of the niece of the man you insulted and 
reviled,..Oh, oh! the. game is ia my. hands 
now.” 
“Iam perfectly satisfied with the present,:’ 
laughs Lord. Munden, good-aomouredly. 
* Now that you have given your sanction ta 
woo your charming niece everything ia plain 
sailing, and I doubt not but I shall.win her 
love,” gazing with self-ratistaction at himself 
in the mitror, ani twirling his monstagha 
admiringly. “Denced. hard if 1 couldn't 
subdae a little blush roas who has never been 
in the society of s well-bred gentleman 
probably iu her young life,’’ he muses, a8 he 
betakes himself downstairs’ to hig smar} 












€ | position; you would grace a palace, shed 
Which! 1. shall-not allow,” says’ the-old | warmth and light in a garret. Oh! Ethel, 


" say8 a Valeewhiahmakes her I detest to hear my title f 
> a little: shaggofimpetienss; ‘'I feared | lips.” Be: i ' 
would have*heen.out:” 


“yQu ' “T cannot now,” she says; tremulously, 
» “Whatmatterit2 bad?” shesays, coldly. | “‘Piease go.” 

U"Lam not wistinr-ol@:enomgitto entertain | There is such a look of triumph and glad 
; J m.of joy in-his’ faee as he leavesithe-xeom, and ha 





“There you .as\yourself! auiiipjastice;” he 

peers, gallantly ‘I nayself honoured. re Mappiiale Viosts coun; you Milllension ye, 
sto have a-amileeven you.” You-were shy and frightemed at fiest):butwhen 
a »she. gibs,” re as nee as he} di@E sue-in vain for a women's sale?’ Litt 
mates the freeziog. in@ifferanes “steely | wil@ bied)I shall cage you yet.” 


‘yet: 
Or} the horror: of” it -sll,”" ‘shewsys; pits. 
;| ously. “What shall I do: if {l disobey my 
— me ‘from ‘his:heart-ani 


| to give him the obedience of:adaugiter:. 0: | 
owes ever any girl so wretoled: as: Ti? \Poor 
“Wor man,too, it will drivethim mad: teMoves 

madeup with 
.smiles for the sich and gpeat,”’ she returns, 


,evasively. ; on if sive fall aeooeaall 
| “Go. itGs,”” he -asseute; “ but there» are | awaken out it. “ Olt dated some 


; les ; to -wimonefromyswusw | friend, some kind: woman to unbarien my 
ds worth toque ertiousand of the society:| trouble to,” she moans, ‘' Here there is no 
ones.” one but old Snoad, and she looks at me 60 

+ spitefully that I almost dislike her, and I can- 
not open my heart to Mary or Eliza; they are 
relatives of hers, aud would tell everything to 
Snoad.”’ 

Poor child! She was, indeed, alone, without 

one loving woman to sympathise with here 
cheer her in her dull, colourless life; buat yet 
she was staunch and true to her lover, never 
swerving from her fealty, though one of the 
most tempting offersa-was held out to her to 
become a peeress of England. 
* Many a girl would have been dazzled by its 
splendoar and grandeur, bat she kept.-her 
heart as pure a3 snow, fecling nothing ‘but 
fear and sorrow for Lord Manden. 


2 Of defiamee-enter: her 







T oan Bay is that your world mast 
‘be very strange, when you cau speak with 
contempt of its favours, I would prefer my 

| humble one.”’ 
**But you were never intended for a humble 


| you cannot ‘be blind to my adoring love. Do 
| not look so cold ; you stab me.to the heart by 
| your crael indifference! ”’ 
“Really, my lord, I cannot listen to such 
| words,” she says, edging away from him with 
a frightened, scared ‘expression; “ you'are a 
lord, I a simple girl, dependent upon the 
bounty of my uncle for my very bread.” 
| “You are a wild wood-flower to ms, and I | 
want you for my wife ; to robe you ia silken " 
sheen, to deck you in gems that have pleamed CHAPTER IV. 
on the brows of a “long line of fair‘dames of | ‘* Goon morning, Mr. Stanton! Goon,don't 
the house of Munden. I want youto be one | stop for me, I can find a seat” says old 
of England's fairest psttesses a3 yon are of | Creadspn, as he enters the little stadio # 
beanty. Nay, Sweet Peri; don't shrinx from | Kensington; ‘‘ pity your hand shakes #0; 
me.-I love you ; no dove could be'mors tender | through over work, eh?” 
to his mate than I to you.” | No, brandy, Mr, Marks,’ returme Nor 
“ Oh! do not, I implore you, talk to me of | mam, sullenly, : 
such.# dreadful thing,” she falters. | What do you take it forpwhem itvinjures 
“Why dreadful?” he asks, asa dark fcown | you?” replies-the old gentleman, coolly; “# 
comes into his face at her words. painter should be more carefal than most 
‘* Because Licouliznet care for you. Thave | men. Bat how is my picture gsttingon?” 
no love:in my heart fot-you.- Iam batagirl,' «All right; bat how am I to ‘live while I 
while you are’so mauy years older that I— | am completingit? Yousay I have outran you 
"ponte patiencs, and that no more moneyint an 
to me till J have paid what I owe; | What it 
fail to complete the picture?” 
‘Well, simply that you will starve;"yor 








“That youlanug at my deorepitnde;” he 
adds, bitterly, ‘*and tarn with loattiing from 
me asifd was some vile pestilence. I, who 
feel as young an@ buoyant as a stripling fresh | cannot expect me to keep paying you tor 
from school, Bah! it makes my heart pulsate pictnres you never paint. Oh; moy shai 
with mad longing to change this hideons | my style of doing business; fimiah tat; 
shape for one that you would deem less hate- | we will see what we can do.” of 
fal,” looking at poor Ethel with almost hatred | “Do you really mean that your will- vot #- 
in his: passion and wrath, | vance me-any more?” Norman asks, while 

“Edo not mean to-wouaud or offend you,” | great beads of perspiration stand on his brow 
she falters, tremulously.. “I meant that-you | “ Yes! thatis my decision.” ” 
are-too lofty in station and superior in years,| ‘ Then Heaven help my poor old mother, 
aud everything to me; thet is all,” looking | ha murmurs, “I wouldn't care for mayest 
very contrite and woe-begone, as she thinks | but, there, it serves me right. Ihave beet 
that-bermucle will be: augry with her if'she | fool—a madman—thrown away my ! 
sends.this old friend ‘away in enmity, like chaff before the wind: Oh } what I 

“ Then you relent and bid ms hope?” he | my darling Ethel say if she knew how base 
saya, quickly, “ Youare not in earnest, only | bave been? Her dear eyes would » 
coy. I will be patient, I frigutened you bymy | with reproaches. She must neverknow™ 
| impetuous hisste ; forgive me, Ethel, for that; | it would break her heart.” 


The 
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“What style of face are you going to paint 
for your Olytie?’” pointing to the easel. _ 
(Qne that is weet up here in my brain,” 
replies Norman sulkily, 
“Oh ! well, of course, you know best. I only 


hope that you will put your best efforts in it, ° 


for last one was not up to the mark, 
Brandy and art doesn’t agree.” ' 

Norman flushes scarlet and frowns; it 
shames him so bitterly to be reminded by 
this usurer, as he now styles his patron, of 


wh I the worth of my labours,” he re- 
torts, soornfully, “ perbaps I should not fly to 
false res for comfort, Don’t take me 
fora fool, Mr: Marks. I know my worth ; only 
thatwe poor wretches are forced by our needs 
4ocome to'such men as you we shouldn't die 
in garreta as many of us do, when our works 
hangon the walls of the wealthy and great, 
while we lay mouldering in our graves.” 
“Tash, tush! foolish boy. You are hasty, 


andhbave fallen intomistaken ideasard notions.. 


Take my advice; turn over a new leaf and 
gettle down to work. There is grist in you, but 
want of application is yourerror, Bnt adieu 
now; I expect the picture in Bond street 
at the time, not an hour later.” 

“© md you,” exclaims poor, enraged 
Norman, flinging his palate and brushes after 
his visitor ; ‘you exact your pound of flesh 
like a veritable Shylock, your heari is as hard 
as flint,” buryirg bis flushed face in his 
hands. “I wouldn’t care so much for myself ; 
but how can I face dear Ethel, who believes 
thatI am laying up a store for our coming 

? Iam not worthy to look upon my 
imotent darling, Wouldthat my miserable 
ff existence was ended.” 

While Norman Stanton is suffering bitter 
trarfburning pangs of remorse, Ethel is a 
A tener ape emotions that rack her poor 

s brain till she feels sick and feverish, and 
wanders about the house listlessly, with a 
liftle wan, pitiful face; for she sees, innocent 
and trastful as she is, that Norman is not the 
tree; light-hearted ‘spirit he was a few short 
months -" 

““Tfgel'sure he is unhappy, and going wrong 
Somehow,” she moans. “He is reckless and 
strange in ‘his manner, and never will meet 
pth tee Poor dear Norman, would that you 

confide in me. If he would only be 
braye and not lose heart, he is so clever that 
he would bé sure ‘to win in the end.” 

She is 89 absorbed in her reverie that she 
doean't*‘hear her uncle enter, and the gloaming 
isshading the room with its soft, grey mantle, 
and she sits, a little lonely figure, dimly out- 
lined against the waning light. 

“Waat; dieaming, child?” says the old man, 
intuchs tender voice that the poor little, 

heatt feels fulJ, and she bursts out 
into a torrent of tears, 

Lpyity his hand on her shoulder, caressingly, 
hecontinnes, “Speak, Ethel; don’t sob like 
this, If you-are in trouble tell me. I know I 
&M A queer custodian for a girl’s secrets or 

jbutL may perhaps be able to lighten it. 

heart is not all flint, though the world may 
80,” 


“Thatilb you, uncle, for your kind words,” 
fobs the , taking his hand and pressing it 
Wher Cesk and lips, gratefally, ‘I know I 
am very foolish, but don’t reproach me. I 

love'a man because he says he does me, 
deans’ me to become his wile, ” speaking ex- 
: ed + no, not if he were a king, much less 
te is that what is troubling you, child? 
ihe Munden'has asked you to become 
bitae mate you are not insane ezough 
How-can I accept him when I almost dis- 
"she asks, meékly, 
nonsense, girl; you will care 
Tee, tor him when ‘sou become his wife. 
the: St the exalted position to be presented to 
Queen and Court, attend all the grand 
éd in splendour—the sdmiration 


ne ted es of the women.” 
’ Shite svontd bea perpettal misery 


g 


for me,’’ she returns, earnestly, “My nature 
yearns for simple peace and retirement. To 
go out into euch a bewildering vortex would 
make me wretched.” 

“Yon talk like a baby instead .of a sensible 
girl,” he says, impatiently. ‘It is my wish, 
and I know what is best for you, Dry your 
eyes, and look at the whole affair sensibly.” 

“I cannot, uncle; I dare not marry Lord 
Munden. I would rather die than that. Oh! 
don’t be too hard upon me,” she. pleads. 
‘Surely it can make no difference to you if I 
live in splendour. Let me stay and be your 
companion and comforter. You willneed love 
and care when you get older.” 

“Say no more, child,” he says, somewhat 
softened by her touching, artless words. .“« Let 
me think ; this strange conduct of yours-has 
come upon me by surprise, and Inaver commit 
myself,” leaving the apartment with a grunt of 
perplexity. 

‘The girl must be blind,’ he mutters, “to 
caat away sucha chance. I would-never have 
credited her with such strength. of will—he 
who has been brought up in a dull country 
place, too. I thought she would have been 
fairly dazzled by such an offer. Well, well, 
these women are queer cattle; fall.of whims 
and Gaprices, There’s no being up to them.” 

Mr. Creudson little knows. that. Ethel’s 
heart is not her own—the true reason of: her 
refasal—that Norman Stanton, the poor artiat, 
pomnetaas it; he is groping entirely in the 

ark, 

‘* A letter, and for me?” Ethel says in sar- 
prise, as the maid hands one in the well- 
known hand of Norman, 

‘She's got a sweetheart, I be bound,” says 
the girl to herself. ‘‘ Why she turned as red as 
@ cherry ; perhaps that is the gent she goes out 
to meet sometimes. Well, I shan’t tell on her, 
she’s a good sori; and as for Mother Snoad, 
that for her,” snapping her. fingers con; 
temptuously, ‘‘ old sour-faced cat. I know she 
hates poor miss Ethel.” 

‘' Why, what does he mean?” gasps the 
girl, reading on, with blanched face and eyes 
fast filling with tears, 

‘*My own darling, I am writing this.to you 
because I am determined to be a man, notia 
villain any longer. All my hopes are dashed 
and wrecked through my own folly; you, my 
sweet playmate of old, shall not be doomed to 
share my wreck. No, lamagailty wretch, bat 
not so bad as that your sweet life must, and 
shall not, be wasted. In saying. good-bye I 
part from all that renders life worth living, 
but I am not worthy of you or your dear love. 
Forgive me, my darling, and forget your err 
ing, but awakened Norman.” 

“Ob, Norman, my love, how can. you: write 
these cruel words that stab me more crueily 
than a dagger!’’ she cries. “If you only knew 
the strength of my love you would. have 
trusted me. You are in some dreadful 
troable, and you have not told me, your Ethel, 
who has never kept a secret from you. Oh! 
this is bitterly cruel! ” 

Running upstairs to her room she put on her 
hat and cloak and tore out of the house and 
hailed a passing hansom, and bade the driver 
go his fastest to Kensington. There is some 
strange presentiment forcing her on, and dis- 
psl it she cannot; her hands are trembling, 
her eyes are sparkling with a feverish light, 
and a lump keeps rising in her throat, as the 
cab dashes quickly on, but still nob fast 
enough for her intenge anxiety. 

‘¢ Where is Norman, dear Mrs. Stanton 2.” 
she asks, excitedly; “let me go to him at 
once,” 

‘tHe is all right, dear,” says the old-lady, 
gloomily; “ don’t go up iu too great a. hurry, 
dearie ; he is not very well lately, andiasadden 
surprise may do him harm. Sometimes I 
fear his heart is not quite the thing, he-has such 
pains and palpitatings ; and brandyis.the only 
remedy, he says, thas. relieves it, but-I fancy 
it only makes him worse,” sighing: despond- 
ingly. 

rf Do let. me go, dear old mammy,” she 





-pleads coaxingly; “I promise not tooalarm 





bim, I will be so gentle,” patting her arme 
lovingly round the old lady’s neck, and kissing 
with, oh! such a wealth of tender affection, the 
wan, sad face. 

‘* As you will, dear,” she returns; “* perhaps 
you know, best.’ 

In the meanwhile Norman is-sitting before 
his finished picture, gazing with zapt attention 
onthe sweet face of Ethel; which hehas de- 
picted like life itself. 

“ Yes,” he says, ‘ Clytie is finished, bat the 
nameshouldbe Ethel instead, myrown beauti- 
ful Ethel,matchless:in- beautyas she is in 
innoeencé, . Itois less hard to leavelife:with 
your dear wistfal eyes looking ‘at me with 
pity.and love. : I feel sure I shali be pardoned, 
because if would be a greater sin to live on 
and cause lines of care to: cross your pure 
brow, and to see your eyes dim with-tears and 
poverty.” 

He takes from. the table a little weapon, 
bright and gleaming, and loads it cocllyand 
methodically. 

“ Just.a flash anda little smoke, andall is 
over,” he continues. ‘Oat of the clutches of 
these vultares, who ‘jeer at our efforts and 
pocket at the same time our very life's blood. 
Oh! Heaven, have mercy on nie in Tay king- 
dom, for there is none here on earth,” 

‘* Norman,” says a soft voice, entering the 
room gently, “it is only I, your Ethel.” 

‘‘Tieave me, Hthel,’’ hesays; thickly, “I 
wish to be:alone; Tam busy, you see’’—try- 
ing to appear calm, bat failing miserably, and 
sinking down in his. chair with trembling 
limbs. 

She steals up to the ~wretchedman, ard 
takes the whole scene in at a glance, and senda 
up a mute prayer to’ Heaven for its merey in 
sending her before it-was too late, 

‘‘ Thave come to see Olytie,” ‘she says) try- 
ing to command her voice; “let me ‘look, 
Norman? ”’ 

“Towrote to’ you,’ he stammers, ‘to tell 
you I am not fit’to even touch you or breathe 
the same air.” - 
_ Two white arnts, soff and dimpled, are 
about his‘neck, and hi-head' is drawn town 

on her bogom. 

“That could never be,” she. whispers 
tenderly; * the more. you.are tempted or even 
fallen the greater is the love of.your poor 
Ethel. Our lives, Norman, are identified with. 
each other's, and if you were lost tome should 
die. Come, my dear, sorrow-laden boy, look 
up into my face; see, and tell me the dear,old, 
old story, ever new to me.” 

‘sT dare not,” he groans, “ My very contact 
is enough to poison or scorch you. Don’t you 
ses how you torturs me, You are an angel, 


‘*A poor, storm-tossed soul, who is fighting 
with a sad temptation, but have won nobly,” 
she says, stroking his curls and running her 
slender fingers soothingly through them, and 
imprinting # loving kiss‘on ‘his broad forehead 
that seemed to have a magical effect upon 
his poor, jaded: mature: 

“ Ethel,” he falters; tremulously, “ia there, 
indeed, hope for ‘a wrétch like me? Do you 
believe that if I trulyrepentedmy sins here on 
earth that life-would be granted me—I meen 
with you for'my anchorand guide?” ‘ 

“Yes, Norman, Iam sure that your life 
will’commence from this day like a fresh whiie 
page in a book if you wilFbe brave-and tras¢ 
to our heavenly Father, not in yourself.” 

« And you will be- my wife, and help to save 
me ?’* he pleads. : : 

“Yes; and I will’be your wife. I will tel! 
my uncle all, He is not hard to me, anc 
perhaps will even sanction. onr. union now 
that Lord Munden is gone.” 

“ But whatif he refases,; Ethel? To have 
my hopes dashed now would behard, indsed.’ 

“ T qill'‘matry you ‘without; there, are yo.. 
satisfied ?” f 

“ Yes, my sweet spirit-maid, who-has save 
me from: perdition,”” he says, reverently. 
‘ ge8, here is your dear face’’—throwing aside 
the baize, and disclosing hereelfScla@iin» a 
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— robe, holding spray of lilies in her 
han 

“ How lovely, but it is flattering to me,” 
she says, smiling. “I could never half so 
nice, I am sure?” 

“You surpass that picture, Ethel,’’ he re- 
turns, with rapt passionate admiration in his 
eyes, “Do you know that I tried a dozen 
times and more to paint that. Your face 
never wears the expression twice—there was 
my difficulty. You are to me a beautiful 
flower, always putting forth fresh buds of 
wondrous kinds and new fragrance.”’ 

‘* Naughty flatterer !’’—covering his mouth 
with her hand playfully, and then taking up 
the deadly little instrument that lay so tempt- 
ingly by his side. 

For mercy’s sake, don’t touch it,” he ex- 
claims, in alarm. 

“Why?” she returns, holding it up 
tantalizingly, determined to read him & 
lesson. 

“ Because every chamber is loaded, and an 
accident might occur. Give it to me—do, I beg, 
beseech you,” he gasps piteouly, now 
thoroughly frenzied with alarm at her seem- 
we mag way of handling it. 

“Here it is, Norman,” placing it in his 
hand calmly;‘‘you can now unload it, and 
then I cannot frighten you again. Have you 
profited by oy oe sir?” 

‘* Yes, my darling, I am quite cured. I went 
through such pangs of dread and suspense 
while this was in your hands that, rest 
assured, my lesson is complete,” he says 
firmly. 


A woman’s love had saved him from com- 
mitting a great crime, that now only to con- 
tem; makes him turn sick with horror 
and loathing. He has atlast regained hissenses, 
and a ter light returns to his eyes in the 
place of dull despair, and Ethel is happy once 
— ee oe Se See S 

loomabury-square, eterm to confess 
all to her uncle, rom | bide by, the con- 


sequences, 

“Picture finished, Stanton?” says Mr. 
Creudson, entering the studio a few hours 
after Ethel has gone. 

“ Yes, it is,” returns Norman, in a bright, 
happy tone, that causes the old man to look 
with wonder into the handsome face, “I 
trast you will like it; the face is a study of my 
own from life,” withdrawing the curtain. 

‘*What does this mean?” exclaims his 
patron, in amazement, “ Where did you get 
that face from? It is my~-niece you have 
painted.” 

‘*Your niece!” returns Norman, as much 
surprised as the old man ; ‘‘the lady is my 
affianced wife, sir, Miss Ethel Crombie.” 

“ My niece, I say!” he replies. 

“Bat Miss Ethel Crombie only has one 
uncle, and his name is Orendson,” replies 
Norman. 


‘* So is mine, Marks and Orendson in one, 
Mark my Christian, Creudson the surname.” 

“And to think neither she or I never 
dreamed of it!” says Norman, 

**At all events, you have both stolen a 
march me,” remarks Mr, Creudson. 
**Now I see why my niece refused to become 
& countess; you were the stumbling block, and 
you say you two are engaged?” 

‘*Yes, and have been for years; we were 
lighted to each other even in our pinafores.” 

he old man gezes long and earnestly into 

the sweet, wistfal pleading face that is fast 

poe ney Loom from out the canvas; and all her 
r 


tender little 8, which have filled his dull 
dreary home light and affection, and such 
& dread sense of 


loneliness seizes him, as he 

thinks how infinitely dear and pm He she 

has how deep the root is fixed in his 

rev wot ear fe Bays, as he — off his spec- 
- : 

Sepa at't pes them nervously, to hide his 
“If I consent to her becomin i 

would you live with me? I—I noes ona 

find her company a bit cheery, you see, I am 

not getting younger, and she has wound 


herself round my heart,” his voice getting 
husky. 

“Oh! sir, if you only knew how happy we 
should be to live with you,” he crys, joyfully’; 
“why, I'll work night and day, and try to be 
@son to you. I have turned over a new leaf, 
and, thank Heaven, I owe my salvation to my 
darling Ethel,” 

“ You will be able to work for fame, Stanton, 
now, for my niece will be one of the wealthiest 
heiresses in England, She is all I have on 
earth, and she shall haveit. Ali I ask is, be 
earnest and true. She is precious—more 
precious—even than gold, and I thought that 
was beyond all before she came and cast her 
brightness over -my colourless, selfish life. 
There, don’t tell her that i made an old fool 
of myself,” taking Norman’shand, and wring- 
ing it warmly. 

They were soon on their way to Ethel, who 
is looking out of the window in the dining- 
room, ready to let her uncle in and give him 
his slippers, and help him off with his coat— 
& little office she always performs. 

“Why, no! Am I dreaming?” she ex- 
claims, joyously. ‘‘ No, ob, no! it is no dream, 
but blessed reality, for they are both blowing 
kisses to me—Norman and dear old uncle.” 

** Here, youtwo, run upstairs to the draw- 
ing-rcom ; two's company, three none, ard I 
don’t want to be a marplot. Only when the 
bell rings for dinner come down.” 

“Oh! Norman, is thisafairy dream?” she 
says, as he clasps her tightly to his breast, 
imprinting loving kisses on her cherry lips. 

‘No, my sweet queen, it is real, snbstantial ; 
your uncle is a right down love of a man, If 
he'd let me, by Jove, I'd kiss him; he is the 
patron who has parchased my pictures, Only 
fancy, and when he saw your face in the 
Clytie it all came ont. There, isn’t it a 
subject for a novel ? They may well say trath 
is than fiction.” 


stranger 

“ But such delicious truth that I could listen 
all day,” she says, dreamily. ‘‘And only to 
think, too, that I am a great heiress, and am 
going to be your wife with unole’s consent. 
Oh, how delightful it all is, and we shall all 
live ther in a pretty house somewhere out 
of smoky old London,” and she springs out of 
his arms and dances around the room with 
excess of happiness. 

“Don’t ran away from me,” he pleads, 
** Come into my arms again, lest I fear it is a 
dream. I cannot spare you; I want you 
always near me, to be my anchcr, as you are 
my guardian angel.” ti 

There is joy in the old house, and champagne 
flows from out goblets that kings have used, 
costly articles of virtua that have been the 
collection of a lifetime. 

The old man gets quite merry, and toaste 
the lovers, and laughs and tells them fanny 
storiea till he falls into his usual nap, and they 
are alone. 

**Come, my darling,” says Norman, ‘' look 
out. See, the moon is so bright! It seems to 
be brighter to-night, as if it rejoiced that I have 
won you, my Lov#’s Si1ucen Sute1p,” 


[THE END, | 








Many a man has owed as much of bis fame 
and success to his wife's quiet and silent aid 
as he has owed to his own native power. 

Our or Datz.—Women are beginning to 
abolish the ear-ring as one of their personal 
adornments, although it will take along time 
to wholly banish this favourite bat barbarous 
ornament, Tne recent w3thetic movement 
in dress, which introduced, amongst its absur- 
dities, some truly sensible ideas, has much to 
do in educating women to a better standard of 
taste regarding personal adornments The most 
exclusively fashionable women do not now 
wear ear-rings in the day time, and only those 
with jewels of rare stones in the evening. 
Finally, they may be discarded altogether, and 
the money spent for diamonds io this direc- 





tion be invested in brooches, pendants, and 
bracele 


| the earth, for to her was denied the 
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MADELINE GRANT 


—— p= 
CHAPTER XXXIV.—(continued,) 


Iv was barely five minutes since Mad 
entered the farmhouse, since she had pach 
aware of her loss ; and now she was looki 
with stony eyes upon the destruction of a 
her hopes and of everything she really valued 
in her inmost soul. Her child had woand 
himself, despite of all, into her heart; he wa; 
dead. Hugh must always be Hugh to her: 
but this chasm now yawning between them 
could never be bridged over. He would never 
forgive her—uever. He was lost, too——” 

‘*What have you to say?” he said at last 
as she still stood immovable. ‘ Haye you 
nothing to say?” and his voice was hard and 
rough, ‘Have you no feeling—no words?” 

“Nothing!” she repeated. The words 
dropped from her lips almost too indistinctly 
to be heard, 

For a moment he did not answer ; he looked 
at her keenly. There was now acute suffer. 
ingia her dilated eyes and pallid face; and 
before he had time to realise what was goin 
to happen she had fallen at his feet in a dead 
faint. 

Mrs, Holt was hastily sammoned, and she 
was quickly laid on Mrs. Holt’s spare bed, 
whilst her hands were violently rabbed and 
feathers applied to her nose, and all the old- 
fashioned remedies that Mrs. Holt oonld think 
of put in — oo for a long time without 
any effect, The farmer's wife felt her anger 
very hot against this young woman, who had 
not deserved to be the mother of her dead 
darling, especially as she took notice of the 
diamonds still glittering in her ears, and of 
her silk stockings and‘white satin shoes, These 
two items outraged her sense of propriety as 
much as Madeline’s absence the 
night. As she lifted up one of these dainty 
slippers from where it had fallen on the floor 
as i's owner was being carried to the bed, she 
said, as she sarve it indignantly, ‘It's 
danced a good bit, this ’ere shoe! Look at the 
sole ; look at the satin there—it’s frayed ; and 
it was new, I'll be bound, last t. You 
need not fear for her, Mr. Glyn. It’s. not 
griet as ails her so much as you think. She 
never was one as had much feeling—it’s 
dancing. She’s been on the floor the whole 
night, and she was just about done out,” 
tossing the unfortunate tell-tale alipper indig- 
nantly to one side as she 8 “Ty's 
dancing, not grief.” 

When Madeline recovered consciousness 
she could not at first remember where she 
was; but soon all the dreadfal trath came back 
upon her mind ; and yet, strange to say, she 
never shed a tear, ‘‘No, not one tear, 88, 
live by bread.” Had Mrs, Holt reported 
truthfally ; her face was as dry as & flint. 
“Did ever anyone know the like?” The 
worthy woman, who had wept iy aaey her- 
self, and whose eyes and nose for days testified 
to the fact, did not know—had never yet seeu— 
the grief which is too deep for tears! 

Madeline went (her husband having 
to town) and locked herself in the room, 
sat alone with the little corpse for hours; her 

rief was stony-eyed and hard. She wa 
fenied the luxary of tears. Her grief wat 
worse than sorrow, and the worst of sorrows— 
the loss ofa cchila. It was 
gave it a still keener and more him 
—remorse. Oh, that she might have io 
back! Half her life for half a day, to look 
his eyes, to whisper in his ear, That 
pretty brown eyes were closed for ever. 
little white waxen ear would never oe 
respond to haman voice, Oh! was she 
the most miserable of women that walled 


atonement She had been wicked, 
nataral; sbe had been a 2 
hearted mother to her poor little som tas 
now that she was yearning to be all vill 
mother shonld, now that she would 
give ber life for his—it was too late! 


weak, 00- 
bard- 
tfal, 7 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


go long did she remain still and silent, so 
long was there no sound, not even of sobs, in 
that little darkened room that Mrs. Holt 
pecame alarmed, and towards sundown came 
sathoritatively to the door with knocks and a 
tea. 

ai had come to take her back to the 
dation; Mr, Glyn had ordered it, and she 
mast come out and have a cup of tea and go. 
ghe would only make herself ill,’ &c. 

And by reason of her importunities Mes. 
Holt prevailed, and the door was thrown back, 
and ites. Glyn came out, with a face that 
she subsequently declared frightened her. 

She had to stand over her and make her 
drink the tea, and had all the “ work ia the 
world” to prevail upon her to go back to town. 

No, she would stay. Sho was resolved to 


stay. 

Eowever, Mrs. Holt had a very robust will 
of her own, and gradually talked and per- 
waded her guest into returning home for 
thatone night. Anyway, she could come back 
and bring her clothes—she would be coming 
for the funeral. Mr. Glyn said ‘something 
shout Friday. She could come back—beat go 


now. 

“Yes,” returned Madeline, leaning against 
the doorway from pure physical weakness, 
and speaking in a slow mechanical voice, 
“Tm going now to tell my father all. I'll 
come to-morrow.” 

And then she went reluctantly down the 
walk, looking back more than once at one 
window, but still wearing her satin slippers— 
none of Mes, Holt’s would fit her, being about 
three sizes too large. And still, without one 
single tear, she got into the fly and drove 
away, 

When she returned to Belgrave-square, 
haggard, distraught, ‘and ghastly in colour, 
the fouad that her father had kept his room 
the whole day, that the house had returned to 
its normal condition ; the palms and awnings 
were gone; and dinner was laid in the morn- 
ingroom. Thus she was blandly informed by 
the butler, as she passed upstairs, the butler 
being far too gentlemanly a person even to hint 
= amazement at her appearance by a lookor 


Bat she did not dine in the morning-room ; 
the went to bed, which bed she nover left for 
three weeks. She had a kind of trance 
fever, and was at times quite delirious, and 

Ked & vast amount of nonsense about a 
child and about Hugh. 

“It is some exciting book she has been 
teading,” said her unsuspicions parent, as he 
ig . ~ a ao - muttered rav- 

at’s the worst of Madeline, she’ 
= ME aaa adeline, she’s 

Of course, Miss Grant had the very best 
tdvice, and her illness being taken in time did 
tot run a long course. 

Po three weeks she was once more in the 
wing-room, but everyone agreed that such 
had told upon her most terribly. 


The servants, who are usuall 
ae of putting two and two together, ond 
Misa Grant's queer illness with the 
telegram she received and with her long ab- 
the day after the ball. It was a lover, 
» and he was dead; and they 
on but they felt and looked, their 
=e sympathy. Miss Grant had 
they voured anyone—no, not one—when 
po Scand to compare notes, and this was 
ths aa, —_ was not good enough to please 
bad boen vy (meaning Mr. Grant); and she 
bee true to him all the same, and now 
dead ; this was the whole story. Poor 


ay. And they were not so far out, 


* — . * 
Alter Madeline had been i 
out once or twice 
“ee & fiying visit to Mrs, Holt, ‘ 
ve been ill,” she gasped, as she tot- 





tered into the familiar kitchen, ‘‘or I would 
heve come back,” 

**So you have,’ returned Mrs. Holt, 
promptly. ‘Dear heart alive, you are aged 
years and years, Sit down, sit down,” drag- 
ging forward a chair, and feeling for her keys, 
with a view to a glass of wine for Mrs, Glyn, 
who looked like fainting, 

“No, no, never mind; I can’t stay. But 
tell me, Mrs. Holt, where is it—where have 
they buried him?” 

‘*No, no; now do sit down,” enforcing her 
request with her hand. “You are not fit to 
stand, Mr. Glyn buried him with his own 
people in the family burying-place in Surrey. 
Bat it’s not very far. I’ve been,” and here she 
proceeded to give the unhappy mother fall 
directions as to the best way of going to her 
child’s last resting-place, keeping all the while 
an angry, incredulous eye on her visitor’s 
coloured dress, ‘* You area not in black, I see," 
looking down a her own new black merino 
with some complacency. 

“No, Mrs. Holt, [—I—naver thought of it, 
if you will believe me. My head was fall of 
other things, and my heart is too sore, but I 
will wear mourning outwardly, as I wear it 
in my soul, and will to the end of my days.”, 

** Well, [do wonder as you did not think of 
a black gown,” sniffed Mrs. Holt, in- 
credulously, ‘Tis mostly the first thing.” 

“Sometimes, I suppose,” responded her 
visitor, wearily; “and now, Mrs. Holt, I 
must go. I know you think badly of me, 
and I deserve it.” 

&‘' Well, mam, I can’t say but I do.” 

Her tone was of an intensity that conveyed 
a greater idea of disapproval than mere words 
could convey. 

** Bat you were very good to him; you took 
my place. I will not thank you; you would 
hardly take my thanks ; and you did all for 
his own sake, for purelove. Oh! Mrs, Holt, 
that I could live the last two years over 
again!” 

*¢ There's nothing like beginning a new leaf 
oow,ma’am. You have Mr, Glyn siill.’’ 

“Mr. Glyn will never forgive me—never. 
He will never see me again—he said so ’’—her 
voice dropped—" even if every effort of my 
life would be penitence, And now, Mrs. Holt, 
farewell.’’ 

Her nerves were 60 overwrought she could 
scarcely command her voice, and to hide her 
face and her feelings she abruptly turned her 
back on her hostess, and went back to her 
waiting fly with as great a speed as her weak 
and trembling limbs were equal to. 

The following day, to her father's astonish- 
ment, she appeared in deep black, and to his 
irritable queries replied, with the utmost com- 
posure, — 

“ Tamin mourning for someone very dear to 
me—someone you never saw. Ask me no 
more.”’ 

When Madeline, his heiress, talked to him 
in this tone Mr, Grant knew that there was 
just a limit that he might not pass, and he re- 
frained from any more pressing questions. 

It was a case of “ give and take,” if he were 
too sternly parental, with Maddie. She might 
marry and leave him, Taus, toa certain ex- 
tent, both father and daughter were mutually 
afraid of each other, and Madeline wore her 
mourning unquestioned—indeed, not to seem 
too singular, Mr. Grant had a piece of crape 
put upon his hat, and left off pro tem his 
favourite bird’s-eye blue ties and tan gloves. 

It looked ‘so deuced odd,” he said to him- 
self, for his daughter to be smothered in black, 
though only for a friend, and for him to be in 
colours. People might wonder. Hence, much 
to Madeline’s amazement, the complimentary 
black band. 

Little did Mr. Grant guess that he was 
wearing mourning for his grandson! 

Madeline made the pilgrimage to the charch- 
yard in Sarrey without the least mystery with 
regard to the proceeding. 

The last resting-place of the Glyns was only 
half-a-mile from a station, and thither she 
went on foot, 





There was an old, a very old, grey country 
church, thickly surrounded with gravestones— 
& picturesque place on the side of a mill, and 
quite in the country, far away from any 
habitation but the clerk’s cottage and a pretty 
little rectory, half smothered in ivy. 

As she pushed open the heavy old lych gate, 
which resounded behind her with a bang, she 
was aware that she was not alone in the 
churchyard, Ona walk some little way off 
stood two gaily-dressed girls whom she knew 
—London acquaintances—and an elderly 
gentleman with a high clerical waitecoat, seem- 
ingly the rector. 

They had their backs turned towards her, 
and were talking in a very animated manner. 
about something. They all stopped abruptly 
and looked round, as they saw a tall lady in 
deep mourning coming up the pathway, witha 
a (presumably containing flowers) in her 

and, 

She was a stranger. Where had she 
dropped from? It was avery rural locality, 
and the rector ‘was familiar wilh every face 
for miles. This was a strange one he had 
never beheld before. She came slowly along, 
and turned away down another pathway as if 
she was looking for something, so they re- 
* a their discussion where they had left 
off, 

@‘' It’s sweet,” said one cf jthe girls, raptu- 
rously ; “ quite a too beautiful idea; and you 
say put up last week?” 

“Yes,” assented the Rector, who took a 
personal pride in all nice, new tombstones, 
‘only last Saturday. Quite a work of art, is 
it not?” 

‘* Yes, quite!” returned young lady No. 2, 
impressively. ‘You say it was a child from 
a distance, brought by the father, and that he 
was very much cut up, and his name was 
Glyn—one of the Glyns?” 

“Can’t be our Mr, Glyn, Laura,” turning to 
her sister; “ he is not married.” 

“Oh, there are hosts of Glyns,” replied 
Laura, “and no matter how poor they are 
they all make it a point of honour to be 
buried here. Don’t they,’uncle Fred?” ap- 
pealing to the Rector. 

“Tt was a sad little funeral, you say,” she 
continued—‘‘ only the father, and a friend, 
and twocommon people. The mother——”’ 
At this moment the girl was aware that there 
was some one standing behind her—a tall 
person, who could look over her shoulder; and 
suddenly turning round she found herself face 
to face with the unknown lady in mourning, 
but not really unknown. 

With a little exclamation of surprise she 
put out her hand and said,— 

‘*Miss Grant, I scarcely would have known 
you. I’m afraid you have had some trouble, 
or been ill,” glancing at her black dress. 

*< Yes, I have,” returned Madeline, fervently 
wishing from the bottom of her heart that 
these gay Miss Dancers would go away and 
leave her alone—alone with the dead. 

They were standing before the very grave 
she was in search of—a white upright marble 
cross, on the foot of which was written in gilt 


letters— 
“ Harry Glyn. Died Jane 25th, 1879. 
Aged two years.” 
Then just underneath one line from the 
Prophet Samuel— 
**Ts it well with the child? It is well.” 

“We have just been admiring this very 
pretty tombstone, Miss Grant, and the in- 
scription—so uncommon, and so appropriate. 
I have never seen it before, have you?” 

Madeline turned away her eyes, and with 
wonderful self-command said, “ No, she never 
had,” and then there was a rather long 
silence, She was not disposed to talk, 

Oh! why would they not go away, and her 
time was so short and so precious? Perhaps 
they discovered something of this, for they 
looked at one another—a look that mutually 
expressed amazement at finding gay Miss 
Grant a mourner among the tombs of a little 
lonely country churchyard—and one of them 


said, — 
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**Tf you have come to look for the grave of 
anyone we know the whole churchyard, and 
ean help you to find it with pleasure.” 

This was one of the remarks that Miss 
Laura Dancer afterwards remembered as one 
she would rather have left unsaid. 

Madeline murmured her thanks and shook 
her head, 

** Had she not found it?” And tho girls 
seeing that she wished to be alone, after beg- 
ging her in one breath to come in and rest 
and have five o’clock tea at the Rectory, which 
request was politely declined, pranced down 
the churchyard on their high-heeled boots and 
out at the lych-gate, followed more leisurely 
by the rector, and then at last Madeline knew 
she was alone. 

Bat how'could she kneel on‘the turf and press 
her lips to the cold earth, and drop her bitter 
tears over her lost darling with other ‘eyes 
apon her ? 

How could she tell that the windows in 
yonder Rectory did not overlook every corner 
and every grave ? 

So she stood at the foot of the little new 
mound for nearly half-an-hour; then she 
kissed the name upon the tombstone, gathered 
a few blades of grass, and left an exquisite 
white wreath in their place. This done, she 
went away. 

The Miss Dancers (who had a fair share of 
their mother Eve’s curiosity) had been laying 
their heads together over tea-table in vain, 
and telling their aunt and uncle, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clay, what a very important person Miss 
Grant was in the eyes of London society— 
how rich, how run after, and how beautifal— 
what a catch for some young man, if she 
would be caught ! 

“She's not much of a !beanty in my 
opinion,” said the Rector, with decision. “I 
don’t admire your lantern-jawed, pale faced, 
young women, Give me round, rosy.cheeks,” 
glancing significantly at his two nieces, who 
were not slow to accept the compliment, 

‘*She is quite changed since I saw her 
last,” said Lilian, ‘‘for she really was pretty 
—everyone said so. She has an immense 
reputation as a beauty, L.assare you. When 
she eame upon the scene in a ballroom nobody 
else was looked at.” 

“ Well, my dear girls,” said their uncle, 
rising and dusting some crumbs of cake from 
his kness, ‘‘the world’s idea of beauty must 
bave altered very much since I was young, or 
else your friend has altered very much 
lately. Believe me, she: would not. be looked 
at now,” 

So saying, he went off to hisstudy, presn- 
mably torwrite his Sanday sermon, but por- 
haps to read the.newspaper. 

His twonieces put on their hats and went 
out again and had a game -of tennis—tennis 
between sisters is a little slow—and, after a 
time, Laura ssid, — 

“ Look here, Dolly, 5 ing we go up to 
the charchyard and fie. 0a she's left. the 
wreath? There would be no harm in that, 
wonld there?’ insinuatingly. 

Her sister warmly agreed to this suggestion, 
and the:two set forth on their quest with un- 
asaal elacrity, 

They found where the flowers had been left 
without any difficulty, for the lovely white 
wreath was a most prominent object, and 
hurrying back to their uncle, they burst into 
~ sanctum, open - mouthed’ and breath: 


“ Unole Frederick ! Uncle Fréderick ! only 
think where Miss Grant ‘has left the wreath ! 
Upon the new grave—the child's grave ! 
What on earth does it mean? Ste has no 
relations’ of that name—the Grants are no- 
bodies t”’ 

Mr. Clay took off his spectacles and rubbed 
‘hem carefully, bat was totally unable to 
answer his niecs’s questions, 

A‘tew days days later Mr. Glyn same down 
himself, the rector having discussed some 
rittle purposed alteration, insisted on bringing 
ulm into lunch, where he found the two lovely 








nieces, who after some time became very 
communicative, Laura especially. 

She really conld not restrain herself, and 
said,— 

‘Did you remark the exquisite wreath that 
was laid upon your poor little boy’s grave” 
(this question was not fired scross the 
lnncheon-table, but whispered in the depths of 
an oriel window in the drawing-room)? 
‘©Can you guess who laid it there? ” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘I think I can guess—an 
elderly countrywoman—the child’s nurse? ” 

“No, you are quite wrong. A young lady 
that I fancy you hardly know; bu perhaps 
she knows your wife,”’ 

Mies’ Laura rather hesitated over this word, 
For all she really knew Mr. Glyn might be 
a-widower, Heretofore they had fancied that 
he was @ bachelor, not merely of arts, but in 
reality. 

No one had ever seen or heard of Mrs. 
Glyn, 

“Tt was,” lowering her voice and opening 
her eyes to their very widest capacity, “ Jiss 
Grant.” 

Oh, was it!” returned_Mr. Glyn, and in- 
stantly changed the subject. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Mr, Grant had not forgotten his Scotch 
residence, Dankearn ; and now that Madeline 
would not go out, and now, as he might say, 
that the season in London was over, he and 
his—a large retinue—set their faces towards 
the North once more. 

It was much as they had left it, and kept 
up in good order, and on a bright day early in 
August, with the sun pouring down upon its 
grey walls, it could not possibly look gloomy 
if it would, 

A month of complete repose, of pure High- 
land air, of being left to come and go jast as 
she chose, had done Madeline a great deal of 


‘ood. 

She began to take an interest once more ia 
her surroundings. 

She took long rides over the hills ona High- 
land shéltie, and began to feel as if life was 
still worth living, aud she was not quite the 
most miserable person in the world—far from 
it. 

For example, One evening she was stand- 
ing on the castle steps when she saw a woman 
and two children toiling barefooted up the 
avenue, 

They looked hungry, and tired, and wretch- 
edly poor, aud were turning away humbly to- 
wards the back entranca when Madeline 
beckoned them towards her. ert] 

**T’m ashamed to trouble you, my lady,” 
said the woman, ‘‘bat if you would jast buy 
a basket,” holding up two, made of osiers, * it 
would be a chatity, We have walked ten 
miles to-day,.and not broken our fast.” 

This was no professional whining story—it 
was the trath, judging by the poor children’s 
pinched and eager faces, and their dusty little 
bare feet, 

‘Where are you going to?” inquired 
Madeline, feeling in her pocket for her purse. 
It was not there! 

“Going Sonthi-to léok for work, if Ican get 
it, My man-is dead. I buried a child last 
week, . I’ve not & soul in the world belonging 
tome but these,” pointing to the famished- 
looking little couple behind her. ‘ And, oh, 
my lady,” in a tone of despair, that went 
right to her hearer’s heart, “I’m just weary 
of my life,” 

Madelitie fumbled once more in her pocket, 
and in vain. 

**Never mind the money, miss, If you 
would give us something to eat we'll be only 
too grateful; and if you had such a thing as 
an old petticoat,” holding ous her only gar- 
ment, & thin, cotten dress, ita patehes and 
shortcomings covered by a clean but thread. 
bare tartan shawl, which this proud Highla: d 
widow had pinned across with an old brass 
brooch, as if resolved to show a brave front to 


{ the world to the last. 





Ly 


—_——— = 


Her children’s hair and her own 
plaited, and there had 
struggle to keep 
end. 

Madeline could hardly keep back 
What were all her griefs te this Pacis 
friendless, houseless, penniless ? a 

She almost drove the party befor 
the steps and beforo her into the bremne 
room, and rang loudly, and ordered cold mest 
and milk, and bread-aud-batter, and whatever 
could be got ready at a moment's notice, 

The amazed butler for once was taken aback 
and thrown completely off his mental balance 
by seeing three tramps in the morning-room 
buf soon be came back laden, or, rather, in 
wake of a fat man, who was laden, and who 
speedily spread the cloth, whilst the children 
devoured the food with their eyes. 

Tt was dreadful to witness the avidity with 
which these little creatures actnally tore the 
meat and swallowed it, like ravenous animals, 
gnawing away, regardless of anything bat sp. 
peasing their hunger, 

‘*They have not tasted food for twenty 
hours, miss,’’ said their mother, apologetioally, : 
‘I'm ashamed to see it; but they can’t help 
themselves. Only that they were, as you see, 
starving, I’d never have begged. I never did 
before,” with tears of wounded fecling spring. 
ing tohereyes, ‘I was brought up respect. 
able. I was in service, but since I married 
all went wrong. No fault of his, psor body! 
We had sickness and a deal of hard times to 
fight through. He was a yachtsman in eum. 
mer, a fisherman in winter, and last winter 
his boat went ont, and—and—never came 
back, and I had no means of living.” 

“You are going South, you say, for work?” 
said Madeline. 

“Yes, miss, if I could get taken on ais 
factory hand—anything to put bread in their 
mouths,” 

‘sAnd you prefer going to staying ‘in the 
North?” 

“ Nay, miss, it’s not for me to prefer; but 
I’m a Highland woman, and my own country 
is the best for me. If it were not for them 
I'd just lay down and die here,” looking out 
as she spoke towards the heather-covered 
hills, 

“Maybe you need not go after all,” said 
Madeline, who was turning an idea over and 
over in her mind. ‘Can you wash?” 

‘: Wash ?—why, of course, miss.” 

‘* Well, perhaps, we may find work’ for you 
here. I'll see the housekeeper, and she 
put you up for the night, at any rate.” 

Miss Grant did see the housekeeper, and the 
upshot of her interview was that trsty Mac: 
tavish was taken on in the laundry, ands 
room over the coachhouse was all to” 
and her children, and that she was soon ss 
up in clothes by her patroness,and her children 
also. 

Kirsty turned out to be a very excellent, 
capable servant, proud though—proud # 
Lucifer, and keeping herself entirety to ber 
self, although she was @ r, imo 
servants said a — other, that ‘Miss’ 
had picked o e avenue, 

Something of this was hinted to‘ber, and 
her Highland pride wag instantly ins + 

‘*Did you no’ hear tell -o" Clan % 
tavish? Our blood is asold asthe Quest 
and as good. We owned miles and miles 
bonnie Scotland when you and the like 0 you 
were sweeping the strests, ‘We are-ayé 


‘ WAS neatly 
evidently heen 9 
Up appearances to. the very 


‘now; but we are not common, low-born 


like you, and never'can be.” 

And with this ols Re went into the 
laundry, avd slammed the door. 

She ons devoted to Miss Grant ; sho woul 
lay down her life for her, she: said, 
meant it. 

She adored her with the humble worst 
a dog, and with the fealty of @ Highl arop 
her clan, though Miss Grant bad nots 
of Scotch blood in her veins. fa di sod 

She often sew her coming ud te 
bad a word and a nod, but she tt 1 ope 
tonity to speak to her one day alone 
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Ee — 

Mise—my lady,’ accosting her rather 
suddenly in the avenue, ‘‘ don’t be frightened, 
it's only me, and I never get a chance o’ going 
pear you. I’ve something partickler to say if 
ou will just give heed to me,” 

“Well, then, Kirsty, say it,” said Madeline, 
reining in her impatient pony, who seemed to 
soit his supper from afar, and was on the 
qui vive to get home as scon as possible. 

“Jt's about there,” pointing to Dankearn, 
“T speak Gaelic, you ken, and I hear a many 
tales,” nodding her head emphatically, “ It’s 
an ill place to live in. It had a bad name, 
The owner is proud to have let it so long to 

m English bodies, who ken nothing; but, 
oh, dear lady, get out o’ it, get out o’ it, as 
soon as ever youmay! It'snocanny. They 
say,” lowering her voice to a whisper, and 
looking round her timidly, ‘that the De’il 
himesl’ is in it)” : 

This was an appalling announcement, but 
Madeline was more amused than terrified. As 
¢o the De’il himsel’ inhabiting a Scottish castle 
in this very prosaic and matter-of-fact nine- 
teenth century, the idea was simply amusing, 
and no more, 

These Highlanders were all superstitious— 
the footman, Campbell, Mrs. McAllister, and 
now Kiraty—it was the same story with them 





The mystery of the two windows was odd, 
but not supernatural; it was merely a secret 
chamber. How many houses—real old houses 
—had their ‘* priest's” room ? And this was a 
ease in point, All these ideas flashed through 
her mind as she looked down upon Kirsty’s 
wrapt and anxious uplifted face. 

“She means well, poor creature! She 
really believes what she is saying. But I like 
Dankearn; it has no haunting memories for 
me like Belgrave-square; and I won’t turn 
out, not even for the De’il himself, but I won't 
say 60.” 

No, She merely smiled and shook her head, 
and said,— 

“Taank you very much, Kirsty. I know 


Jon have my safety at heart, and I'll never 


come to grief among the ghosts as long as you 
are near me, — i age aeons bg 

. SPinely, my lady, Bat oh! my dear young 
a: her hands—“ it’s against my 
owninterest in pressing you, for I'll ne’rr git 


80 good a home or mistress to my. dying day. 
Bat ay back agaid to\gour own 
er ‘ ns to you. Well,” 

g indredulity and amusement struggling 


fogether in the pretty face above her, she drew 


up with some pride, and said: ‘* Well! 
Tsay as Kirsty MacTavish did not warn 


“T never will, Kirsty, and thank you allthe 
fame, but we think of spending the winter in 


“The winter /"’—raising her hands  & 
gesture that}was tragic. ‘Oh! Miss t, 


on, Toul na be so foolhardy, you'll th a 


te this appeal Miss Grait smilingly sh 4 


and giving rein to the impatien 
Jock (the pony) was soon galloping over the 
@r6s3, and turning a corner disappeared from 
sight, leaving Kirsty standing in the avenue 
48 she had Jeft her, her arms wrapped in her 
Spton, muttering ejaculations alternately in 
broad Scotch and Gaelic, 


(Zo be continued.) 








A-coopdeal of interest is still felt in Berlin 
as to. the Duke of Cumberland’s claim to rule 
ia Brunswick, and a story has been circulated 
tothe effect that the Duke of Cambridge has 
Suggested that the existing difticalties might 
. oe if. he were to act as guardian to 

eldest son of the Duke of Cumberland 
Until he might be allowed to ascend the throne 
listead of his father. The Duke, however, 
that he shall not be required to 

Yacate the post of Commander-in-Chief for the 
Beitinh aby, anid _ he hs inne are his 

aud guardian rights of sovereignt 
Wer the Dachy without leaving Boviest.”: P 
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DR. HURSTS WIFE. 
(Continued from page 152). 
But she relisved his mind in a moment, by 
requesting him to perform some slight service 
which the absence of her husband compelled 
her to require of him, 

The reader now understands the position 
of the parties, and we return to the scene in 
the study, which occurred on the Saturday 
following the incident mentioned. 

Dr. Hurst had returned from his tour on 


the previous evening, three days sooner than | 


he had intended. 

“ Dr. Hurst,” said Winton, rising from the 
floor, where the infuriated husband had thrown 
him, and readjusting his disordered dress, 
‘*Dr. Hurat, you have been a good friend to 
me from first to last, and I would xot injare 
you, either in yourself or your family.” 

**T have said your wife is unfaithful to you,” 
said the student, calmly, less mindfal of the 
anguish the husband was suffering than of 
making good the statement he had put forth. 

‘*Go on, Winton. In Heaven's name, go 
on; if she is guilty let me know it.” 

‘-Last Wednesday, in your absence from 
thecity, she visited——-street, to meet a gentle- 
man.” 

‘‘Grant heavens!" groaned the doctor, 
throwing himself into a chair, and hiding his 
face beneath his hands, 

For a moment he vented hia anguish in half- 
audible sobs. Acloud of misery had suddenly 
discharged itself upon him, and he was nearly 
overcome by the violence of the shock, 

«Tt is false, false as Satan!” 

“T saw it myself; I saw him hand her into 
the carriage ; I heard his honeyed words.” 

“Tt is false! You are deceiving me,” cried 


the doctor, hurriedly, and rushing towards the | 


student, 

‘*Nay, bere is the [number of the cab, 
Shall I find the driver to substantiate my 
statement ?’’ and he took from his pocket his 
diary, in which he had made a memorandum 
of the numher, 

‘‘ Madness!” groaned the doctor, stalking 
across the room in a frenzy of anguish. 

“Or you shall witness a second interview 
yourself, if you will!” 

** How?” 

‘She promised to meet him again this 
evening.” 

“Oh, Heaven, give me patience! Mary a 
traitoress!: She a—a—. May the curse of 
Heaven rest upon her! No, no, it cannot be ; 
you are mistaken, Winton. You have deceived 
yourself.” 

“T state the fact;. you may draw-your own 
inference. I hope, for your sake, still more 
for hers, that Iam mistaken,” 

“What shall be'done? I cannot believe it. 
Lizzie the wretch you: describe!’ 

“ You.can easily satisfy yourself.” 

“How? I will do jast as you bid me.” 

“JT do not wish to bs officious; I have 
already incurred your displeasure.” 

“No; uo; forgive me,” 

‘ Perhaps I am mistaken ;“she is prejudiced 
against me; and in a moment of anger I 
prematurely revealed what, perhaps, had 
better have been concealed for a time.” 

“You did right. -Excuse my Violeace, 
What shall we do?” 

“Send for your chaise; teli your wife you 
are called. out of town, hd shall not’ return 
= late in the'evening, »I-will lead you tothe 
p ace.”’ - ~ - 

he I conld:not see her; I should betray ry- 
self.” 

‘I will bear the message to her, then.”’ 

**Do,”’ said the Doctor, musing. 

The message was delivered, and with 
Winton, who frequently accompanied the 
physician o® his visits, he left the house. 

They drove off together, but before the time 
appointed for the meeting the horse was sent 
back to the stable, and they waited the arrival 
of the cab. came in due time, and Mrs, 
Hurst was drivemaway init, 


CHAPTER III, 
THE FAITHLESS WIFE, 


Dr. Hurst and Winton pursued the 
carriage, and reached’ the scene’ of the former 
meeting in time to see the ‘lady get out and 
enter the house, 

“Trae! true!’ groaned the wretched hus- 
band, convulsively grasping the arm of his 
companion, 

‘*T am sorry for you, doctor; perhaps it. 

; may yet be satisfactorily explained,” replied 
| the student, 
But that hope was like the straw to which 
| the drowning man clings, It was unsubstan- 
tial and unreal. Every moment was an age 
of misery, and it required all Winton’s tact to 
prevent him from exposing his misfortune in 
the public street. 

For more than an hour they waited the 
reappearance of the perjured wife, It was 
already quite dark, but the glare of a lamp 
revealed the form and features of the faithless 
wife and her companion when they came out 
of the house. Dr, Hurst sprang forward 
when he saw them, muttering the most 
terrible imprecations upon the destroyer of 
his peace of mind. 

Mrs. Hurst and} her companion seemed to 
| have much to say before they parted; and 
| when her husband and Winton came upon the 
; spot he was grasping her hand and bidding 
| her a kindly adieu. 

“ Bless you, bless you !” said he ; “ you are 
an angel to me,” 

“Nay, nay, don't be extravagant M 
Bruton,”’ replied the lady, 

“You are an angel, an a pair of wings 
would not make you more an‘angel. When 
may I hope to see you sgain?” 








‘© In a week, at the farthest.” 


** Not sooner? A week is an age’to me,” 

“ Next Saturday I will come again.” 

“ Perdition !" groned Dr, Hurst,as Winton 
dragged him away from the “spot as the 
éarriage drove away; 

‘*Do not be rash, doctor,” continued Winten , 
fearful that the’ violence of the injured man 
would manifest.itself in'some hasty act. 

“My blood is on fire—I shall go mad!” 

“Be calm, doctor, Remember that we 
| have not a particle of evidence. If you accuse 
| her now her cunning:willenable her toexplain 
| these appearances. Come, we will walk home 
again; and Wiuton took his arm aud led 
him down the street. After a great deal of 
argument and expostulation, the student 
succeeded in restoring the betrayed husband 
in some measure to his usual self-possession. 

“TI am calm, Winton ; but ‘before Heaven 
and you I swear to take both their lives'if I 
prove them guilty,” said he, sternly. 

“That would be both folly and crime.” 

+* What care I? My happiness here on earth 
ia forever gone, The world will point at me, 
and associate me with the infamy of the 
guilty. I haveloved her—and my vengeance 
shall be in proportion to the love I bore her. 
She is——” 

«¢ Why; Fred ! I-thought-you were not com- 
ing back till late at night,” exclaimed Mre. 
Hurst; entering the room atthis point of the 
conversation, 

**I-have returned’ sooner than I antici- 
pated,” replied Dr. ‘Hurst, repressing his 
emotions, and with a singular fortitude asum- 
ing an air which was utterly foreigm to his 


8% 

©} am glaépyou have. I wanted tosee you." 

«Well, what is-wanted ?” 

The. generous heart-cannot wholly hide ita 
emotion, @nd the quick ear of the wife detected 
the coldness with which his ‘words ‘were 
uttered. Dr, Hutst followed her) into ,the 
adjoining pavlour. ay 

* What is the matter, Fred?” deked she, 
laying her hand‘upom his arm, 

“ Matter!” 

He shrank from her touch as thougt it had 
been the poisoned fang of a-serpent.. ‘ 

“Why, Fred, how strange you act’ ‘How 
cold you are towards me !*c exclaimed the 
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wife, as she felt the tremour that ran through 
his frame as her hand touched him. 

He rose from the chair into which he had 
thrown himself, and paced the room almost 
with the fary of a madman. 

‘* What ails you, Fred?” 

“Infamous woman!” said he, pausing 
hefore her, his eyes glaring like those of a 
iunatio, 

“ Meroy !” almost shrieked the wife. 

“ Dare you look me in the face? Dare you 
enter my house again?” 

“ What have I done? Ob, Fred, do not look 
at meso! You freeze the blood in my veins.” 

“‘Ingrate! wretch! Bat both of you shall 
suffer!” and the doctor flew across the room 
with renewed violence, 

“Pray explain this, Fred; I do not under- 
stand you, What have I done?” cried the 
terrified wife, throwing herself upon him, and 
encircling his neck in her arms. 

‘Away! Leave me!” 

As the words hissed from his lips he hurled 
her to the floor with a violence that partially 
deprived her of consciousness. And there she 
lay motionless and silent for a moment. 

Dr. Hurst paused and gazed at her. A smile 
of vindictive satisfaction for an instant played 
upon his lips, and then the innate manliness 
of his soul came to _—— him from brata 
lizing his nature. She was a woman, how- 
ever guilty, and he felt ashamed of his 
violence towards her. Stooping, he assisted 
her to rise, and led her to a sofa. 

“Ia mercy tell me, Fred, what I have 
done?” said she, faintly, 

‘*Done! Are you not a perjured, faithless 
woman?” 

_ “Iam innocent, my husband! As Heaven 
Bont judge I am innocent!” cried Mrs. 


“ Who is he?” 

“T dare not tell.” 

** I suppose not,” sneered the doctor. 

“*T am innocent, Fred, and in a few days all 
shall be explained.” ° 

** Now or never,” thundered the doctor. 

“IT cannot ; I should wrong him——” 
une You can wrong me, but not 
him,”* 

“No, no! my husband,” and she again 
aprang upon him, and in a paroxysm of grief 

asped her arms about his neck, 

“Off! Your touch is poison!’ and the 
doctor, again maddened to desperation, cast 
her agg Bee from him, 

She fell heavily upon the floor, insensible. 
For several minutes the doctor paced the 
nom 2 ity See ak 9 nor — any 
signs e; B aze at her, and 
again his heart wale. : ; 

“Perhaps ehe is innocent,” said he, as he 

Was she dead? 


lifted her upon the sofa, 

She was utterly helpless. 

The thought brought back all his tenderness. 
Innoceat—dead ! 

“Heaven forgive me!” murmured he, as 
he bent over the inanimate form. ‘ She lives ! 
My poor Lizzie, if you are innocent—and your 
lips never spoke a falsehood to me—what 
wrong have I done you?” 

Applying himself with a nervous energy to 
her restoration, he soon succeeded in producing 
faint some signs of life. Summoning Winton, 
he bade him continue the attempt, while he 
a the library to prepare a restorative 
or her, 

The student saw at a glance what had trans- 
pired. He asked no questions, but com- 
menced rubbing the forehead of the patient. 
The doctor was absent but a moment, when 
® sudden thought caused Winton to suspend 
his operations, 

“Does he mean to poison her?” 

He hastened into the library, and begged 
the physician to attend upon the lady, and 
let prepare the medicine, 

“It is ready,” said he, 

: What is ~F 

This,” re Dr. 
bottle og P Harst, pointing to a 


It was not poison, and the student was 





satisfied. They returned to the patient, who 
had now opened her eyes. The medicine was 
given, and in a few minutes more she bad 
nearly recovered. But shortly she was seized 
with violent pains and spasms, and had 
every appearance of having been poisoned. 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE ANTIDOTE, 


As the morning advanced Mrs. Hurst con- 
tined to grow worse, till her husband was con- 
vinced that she could noi live. Her frame 
was convulsed by the most terrible spasms, 
and she suffered the most excruciating agony. 

Dr. Hurst was almost distracted—or ap. 
peared to beso. He had promptly administered 
such antidotes as the case demanded, bat thus 
far they had been powerless. 

‘t Winton, bring Dr. Bligh as quickly as pos- 
sible,’ said he, nervously, to his stadent, whom 
he had joined in the stady. 

‘'T fear it will be of no avail,” replied the 
latter. 

‘*She must be saved! Bring him quick!” 

“ You knew the effect of the medicine when 
you gave it,” said the student, casting a re- 
proachfal glance at. the doctor. 

* You wrong me, Winton ! As Heaven ismy 
jadge I intenaed her no harm,” protested the 
suffering husband. 

**Ié was a mistake, then,” continued the 
student, with a look of incredality. 

‘* Is it possible you think I meant to take 
her life?” 

** You swore to do so.” 

“ Heaven preserve me! Must I stand forth 
to the world as her murderer!” ‘exclaimed 
the unhappy man, as the reality of his posi- 
tion suddenly flashed upon his mind. 

He had vowed to take her life—and now she 
lay in the agonies of death—poisoned by a 
medicine administered by his own hands. 
What could conceal his guilt? He had sworn, 
and she was dying. 

The doctors came immediately, and the 
consultation with the distracted husband 
closed with the adoption of a new remedy, 
which was instantly administered. The 
family of Mr. Trevelyan were sent for, and 
during the remainder of the night Olive bent 
with tireless anxiety over the form of the 
sufferer. 

Again the physicians met round the bed- 
side. The lamp of life seemed to burn but 
dimly ; but the strength of the patient was 
exhausted, and she seemed to be suffering 
more from that consequence than the actual 
presence of the poison. 

The two consulting physicians retired to 
the library to consider upon the cage. Both 
expressed themselves extremely hopefal of 
the recovery of the patient, though they had 
not deemed it prudent to encourage the 
family. One of them was even confident of 
the happy result, but the other overruled his 
desire to assure the husband of her safety. 

Winton had heard this conversation from 
an ante-chamber. ,If she recovered, he 
should in a measure lose his hold upon her 
husband. He would have nothing to fear 
then, and the student began to regard his own 
case as rather desperate. Olive did not love 
him, and the hope of attaining to her broad 
estates was growing more dim and vague, 
For some reason or other the present seemed 
an occasion of which he ought to take advan- 
tage, He had the doctor in his power—he 

ssessed @ dreadfal secret. But how could 

e bring it to bear upon the obdurate object of 
his affections ? 

In vain he endeavoured to connect his secret 
with the peace of the Trevelyan family. Now 
he proposes to reveal the falsehood of Mrs, 
Harst to Olive, and let her buy his silence by 
giving him her hand—he was sure sbe would 
love when they were united. But this 
scheme was rejected; it was not feasible. 
Another supplied its place. It suited him 
better, and the other might be tried when this 


' had failed. Taking a small vial from a 








drawer, he filled it with liquid fro 
the boities. While he was thus engagss 
Hurst, wan and dejected, entered the library 

“What are you doing, Winton?” said he” 

® Doctor, your wife will live. If ycu mean 
to have your purpose effected you must 
her another dose,” — thestudent, coolly, 

“ You wrong me, Winton. I would sacrifigs 
all I hope for on earth to her recovery,” 

“She will get well; and perhaps she may 
yet introduce you to her friend in—— Street,» 

“ Hash! do not mock me,” : 

* T understand it all.” 

The doctor threw himself into @ chair anj 
wept like a child. 

* Live or die, 1 am innocent,” groaned he. 

“It would be hard to make people believe 
it generally.” 

* I know it; you can ruin me if you will.” 

* You are safe in my hands; but Olive 
must be my wife.” 

“TT am afraid——” 

‘*Listen tome. Your wife will recover, I 
am sare of it.” 

“ Nay——” 

‘* Dr, Perry is confident,” 

“What!” 

“No matter. You must help me to gain 
my purposes. Will you?” ; 

“ Anything you will.” " 

“Olive loves her sister most devotedly, 
She would do anything to save her.” 

“Truly she would.” 

*¢ Even promise to be my wife.” 

“I do not doubt it.” 

‘*Then I must save her sister, and she 
must be my reward. Do you understand 
me?” 

“T donot,” , 

‘* This vial is a medicine which I procured 
from an Hast Indian leech. It is an infallible 
remedy for poison.” 

“Tee. She will not believe you.” 

2. “ She is credulous—you can make her believe 
it.” 

The doctor sighed heavily, and left the 
room, 

In ten minutes Olive entered the library 
to obtain the marvellous specific, Her eyes 
— red and swollen, as if with present weep- 

Dg. 

‘Oh, save her, save her, Mr. Winton!” 
cried she, ——- his arm. 

“Why should I, when you and she have 
treated me like a dog?” replied Winton, 
coolly, 

‘* Oh, forgive me, and save my sister!” 

** On one condition.” 

“On any condition. Frei says you have 
ie only medicine in the world that can savé 

er,”’ 

“ I have;” and Winton seated himeelf at | 
table and wrote fora moment, “ Bign this, 
continued he, “ and your sister shall live. 

It was @ promise that she would become 
wife as soon as Mrs. Harst recovered. 

“TI will!” exclaimed she, ai the pen 
and affixing her name to the obligation. 

“Here is the antidote; give only tet 
drops.” : 

Olive took the bottle and flew from the 
room. 

“ Well managed,” muttered Winton, as he 
folded up the precious paper and placed it ia 
his pocket-book. “Ihave won,” — 

At noon the consulting pbysicians came, 
and prcnounced her out of danger. Dr 
for two hours before had been fully sa 
on this point. She was rapidly regaining bet 
strength, and in a few days would be 
restored. x 

“You see the effect of the antidote?” sald 
Winton to Olive. 

“Ido; you have saved her. Heaven bless 
you!” iz 

“ May I remind you of your promise? 

* Set your own time.” sabe 

“ Next Thursday,” then replied Winton, 
left the room. lip 

There was a smile of contempt 02 oye 
of the beautifal girl as she ge 
through which he had departed. 
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CHAPTER V. 
CONCLUSION, 


Wmox was @ happy man. The disrepu- 

means by which he had won the consent 

of Olive did not in the least disturb him. 

The possession of the beautifal person and 

the princely revenues of the heiress was all 
he could dwell upon. 

The day was an auspicious one to him for 
more reasons than one, He could not set 
procure his degree, and the little fortane he 

saved while a clerk was exhausted. 

Indeed, the last shilling had beenapent,and 
he began to consider bow he sboald supply 
the fands to meet the expenses of his wedding 


tour. 

He had already arranged with the doctor 
that the marriage should be an elopement, 
inasmuch as it was altogether doubtful whether 
Mr, Trevelyan would consent. 

Dr. Horst, who had been deputed by Olive 
to complete the arrangements, had readily 
consented to everything he proposed. And he 
had promptly agreed to take the student into 
partnership with him, and to let the newly- 
married couple live in his house, because, as 
Winton suggested, it would be so pleasan: for 
the sisters to be together, 

The day approached, and it was necessary 


' forthe expectant groom to make some pur- 


chases for the occasion. 

His resources were exhausted, and he sat in 
his chamber considering the propriety of per- 
‘his friend, the doctur,”’ to supply 
him with funds. But suddenly he relapsed 
into a fit of musing, 

“Two years have paesed,’’ muttered he at 
last, “and there can be no danger.” 

As he spoke he wens to a cabinet, and from 
a secret aperture took out a little package. 
Locking the door, he proceeded to open it and 
take from the envelope a bank-note, For a 
while he gazed at it, and seemed anxious and 
troubled. 

“Pooh!” said he, after a moment's con- 
sideration, ‘‘Iam a fool! It will go back to 
the bank, the number will be forgotten, and 
nobody will think of the past,’’ and he placed 
mane in his gg 

was @ note for a hundred pounds. 
Arranging his dress, he left the Pan to 
make his purchases with the money. 

Before the day came he had not only sup- 
plied his wardrobe with such articles as the in. 
teresting event before Aim required, bat he 
had 2 gawd his a. bride with a mag- 

necklace, which must have made a 
large hole in his note. 

By the programme of the wedding tour 
they were to leave by the five o’clock train for 

. At four Olive was to be ready at the 
house of her sister, a special licence having 
been obfained. At the appointed hour Winton 
tame in the carriage. With a light heart he 

ded into the drawing-room, where the 
mily were seated; but he saw no pre- 
Parations for the intended journey. Olive 
Was not robed for the bridal, and, more than 
all, she maintained a most imperturbable cool- 
ness. She was not agitated, as the trying 
uature of the occasion seemed to demand. 
Wi The carriage has arrived, Olive,” said 
‘ inton, with a bright smile that shadowed 
orth the exultation that pervaded his mind. 
Indeed,” said she, with astoniahiog self. 


D. 
"You are not read ive?” 
“Not yet.” y, I perceive? 


mets had better be at the station in good 


vit is only four o'clock.” 
ere was a slight twinkle in the cye of the 
~ git, and her lip was curled with some- 

w, @ @ sneer, 

bis laton, though he conld not believe that 
fal a nt ed project was in danger, began to 
indent uneasiness, Dr. Hurst looked 
: ie Spendent than when they had last 
tone ¥i Mre, Harat, who had nearly re- 
; tom the effects of the prison, ap- 





peared {o be in no degree affected by the great 
cvent which was about to take place. 

But Winton was a philosopher, and he 
determined to show no signs of impatience. 
Coolly seating himself by the side of Olive, he 
conversed upon indifferent topics until half- 
past four. 

“We shall be late, Olive,” said he, a 
and pointing to the clock on the mantel. 
piece. 

The heiress only smiled. 

**Come, pray put on your things.” 

** You are impatient, Mr. Winton.” 

“Who would not be impatient with such a 
lovely prize before him?” said the student, 
gallantly. ‘‘ But, really, if you donot make 
haste we shall be left.’’ 

‘* Well, to tell the truth, Mr. Winton, I 
should not much care if we were.” 

‘* But, Olive-——” 

**In fact, Mr. Winton, I have concladed not 
to go,”” continued she, archly, 

‘What !” 

“ T have decided not to go.” 

Winton’s cheek reddened, and his lips were 
compreesed ; but he felt that coolness might 
win the day which haste would lose. 

“ Ah, so you wish to defer the time? I will 
send the carriage away.” 

‘: Indefinitely postpone it, if you please,” 
replied Olive, suppressing her rising emotions 
and assuming an arch smile. 

‘*How! What does this mean?” 

Winton was thunderstruck. The prize had 
been his—is was now slipping through his 
fingers. 

“T have changed my mind,” added Olive, 
quietly. 

‘* Bat you will permit me to observe that 
you are not at liberty to change your mind.” 

‘‘A woman's will is law, you know, Mr. 
Winton ; ‘at least you have often declared as 
much to me.” 

The student took out his pocket-book and 
produced the obligation she had signed. 

*' You remember this paper ?”’ 

** Perfectly.” 

‘* And it has no binding force? ”’ 

‘* None whatever.” 

Winton’s coolness was rapidly deserting 
him. That he had been duped was sufficiently 
evident; but of what scheme he was the vic- 
tim it did not appear. 

There seemed to be s perfect understanding 
between Olive and the doctor, for he did not 
appear to be distarbed by the events which 
were transpiring before him. 

‘Then you are determined to break your 
solemn promise, to abjare the vow which is 
written upon this paper?” continued Winton. 

‘* Most decidedly,” replied Olive, as she 
took from her pocket the vial containing the 
alleged antidote. ‘‘ You remember this 
vial?” 

** Perfeotly.’’ 

" And you perceive that its contents are un- 
disturbed?” 

“ Well?” 

** And that the promise was procured under 
false pretences. The Indian leech who con- 
cocted if was an English student,” 

“Dr. Hurst, you have done this!” ex- 
claimed Winton, turning in a rage to the 
physician. 

“TI have,” quietly replied the latter. 

“Mr. Braton,” said a servant, ushering a 
gentleman into the room at this moment. 

Winton started back in amazement as he 
recognised in him the companion of Mrs. 
Hurst. And he was still more surprised when 
he beheld Olive throw herself unreservedly 
into bis arms. 

So,” said the student, scornfully, ‘‘ you 
can harbour the companion of your wife in 
your own house?” 

“ Winton, you are a villain!’’ said Dr, 
Harst. ‘I yielded to your infamous scheme 
for a moment, but when I stood in the presence 
of my sick wife, and the angel who watched 
over her, my heart relented. I told Olive the 
whole story. A word from her assured me 
beyond the possibility of cavil that my wife 


@ 





was innocent. Butif I refused to accede to 
your scheme you would injure me at a mo- 
ment when I could not defend myself. Olive 
purchased your silence by @ seeming ac- 
| Re in your stupid and wicked scheme. 

his gentleman is an old friend of yours, and 
is the affianced husband of Olive,”’ 

‘*Don’t know me, eh, Winton?” said the 


gentleman with the exuberant beard, his lip | 


curling with a sneer. — 

Winton looked at him with a searching 
glance. 

* Probyn! ” 

‘* Wilford Probyn, your late fellow-clerk, at 
your service, We have met before.” 

** We have; but there is an officer at your 
heels.” 

“ There is most assuredly.” 

“Where is he?” shouted Mr. Trevelyan, 
bursting into the room, followed by a police- 
officer. “There! Arrest him!” continued 
he, pointing to Winton. 

In the twinkling of an eye the officer had 
placed a pair of handcuffs upon the wrists of 
the student, 

* What does this mean?” exclaimed Wia- 
ton, turning pale with terror. 

‘* What does it mean, you scoundrel? Did 

you ever see this note before?” 
x, Mr. Trevelyan produced the hundred-pound 
note which the expectant groom had changed 
to purchase the white vest and cravat he 
wore, 

Winton saw that it was all over with him. 
He had kept that note concealed for two years, 
but it had ig my him at last. It was part 
of the money for purloining which Probyn 
had been doomed to two yearsof exile. When 
Winton saw that his fellow-clerk was super- 
seding him in the affections of Olive he had 

rojected his rnin, Probyn had charge of a 
arge sum of money one day, which he care- 
folly deposited in the safe. Winton had 
abstracted it, and woven a web of ciroum- 
— which fastened the guilt upon his 
rival, . 

The plan succeeded. Probyn was the first 
to miss the money. Hesaw that he could not 
exonerate himself, and fied. Fortune had 
favoured him, and he had returned with 
abundant wealth. But he was a felon in 
the eye of the law. He had scarcely gone 
before he regretted the hasty step he had 
taken, and more than all that he had aban- 
— Olive, who had plighted her faith to 

m, 

He immediately wrote to her under cover of 
a near friend, frankly stating his position. 
The fond girl could not believe him guilty; 
but informed him that he ould not safely re- 
turn. The correspondence had been kept up, 
and each continued faithful to the other. 

Bat time wore away, and their hearts 
yearned fora meeting. Probyn ventured to 
return, and concealed himself with his 
friend who had been the medium through 
which his letters had passed. He had met 
Olive oncs or twice in the presence of her 
sister. 

Mrs. Harst, assured of the innocence of 
her sister’s lover, had devised a plan for 
making if appear to the world. Bat all her 
efforts had been in vain till the note, which 
Winton had brought from its dark receptacle, 
was presented by him for small notes. 

The officer took his prisoner, and the car- 
riage that came to bear Winton upon his 
bridal tour conveyed him to the jail, from 
which, a few weeks later, he was conveyed to 
prison to gerve seven years’ penal servitude. 

The lovers were happily married, and Dr, 
Hurst never ceases to thank Heaven that his 
wife recovered without the antidote of the 
Indian leech. 








WHATEVER we may seem to ourselves to be, we 
are never in reality unoccupied; the thinking 
powers and the affections may appear to be at 
rest, we may be quite unconscious that they 
are otherwise, but they never cease from 
action altogether; the spiritaal heat, like 
physical, is in ceaseless throb, 
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FACETIZ. 


Turnharemany and various'weys of becom- 
ing-a man of marks but the-easiest and most 
efféstualic to Jean up agtinst seme ‘newly- 
painted railings. 

A rtrrLe boy having broken his rocking horse 
the day it ‘was bought, his mother began to 
rebuke him. He silenced her by inquiring, 
s©What's the good of a hoss till it’s broke?” 

Somenopy once said that the. only jokes 
women. cared. to read were wisdom. of 
mev. That's why they go for the marriage 
column, 

A mostcat author, being asked if he had 
composed anything; letely,. replied: “My 
last work was @ compositioa with my credi- 
tors.”’ 

A coniostrry! has appeared in.the shapeiof a 
novel, printed, not in theorthédox black type, 
but ia mauve, This canudt have besn done 
with the consent of the author, Surely he 
would like his work to be red / 

A Goop: Pismny.—X.:° “ Who is-that lady 
over yonder?” Z +: “That is Paalein von 
Goldat iick; an-orphan; bas neitherparents nor 
brothers and sisters, butiehe has propert 
worth @ huadrsd thousand thalers.”” X.: 
“Ab bthat's just the sort’ of family I should 
like to marry into.” 

“ Wuy is your teacher so severe with you? 


She seems a pléasant sort of maiden Iady,’’. 


observed a mother to her-complaining little 
daughter, just from schodl. “T don’t know, 


matmme,” was thelreply; ““baishe doesn’t seem” 


to remenret*so fat back as when she was’'a 
ohitd.”” . 

An evesntric olf gentleman placed in a 
field on‘*his estate a board with the following 
generous offar painted thereon ; ‘'T will give 
this to any.one who is conterited,” -It was not 
long Dsfore he had ‘an applicant. “%Vell, my 
mau, ate-you’ a contented fellow?” “Yes, 
sir—very.” “Then why do you want my 
field?” “The applicant did not wait to reply. 

Tue gentleman who inadvertently took. our 
new beaver, and left an inferior article in its 
stead, will do us an infinite kindness by re- 
turning our own,.and, he shall receive .our 
warmest thanks, and two apologies—an 
apology for the tronble we have given him, 
and the ‘‘ apolegy fora hat” he left us, 

“Can you tell me,” said a rich young fop 
toa peor, bat beaatiful girl, “ why it is that 
ladies nowadayslook-so much to money in the 
rastier of marriege?” She looked him coolly 
over, and auswered; ‘I it is because 
they so seldom find anything else in a man 
worth having.” 

Mr. Proviner: *‘ What an appetite you 
have, Grace!'’ Danghter Grace: “ How'can 
you say so, paps? Really, I have no appetite 
at all; but one owes’ a duty to one’s self,’’ 
: ‘As for instance——” Daughter: 
‘Dr, Hammond advises women who desire to 
be beautifal to eat mutton.” Father: “ H’n! 
But he didn’t say that’a young woman should 
—— an entire sheep at one sitting, did 

ry ” 

Lrrriz Brity Srrpson is aged abaut ten. 
Not long since the Simpson family was in- 
creased by still another little boy, and a friend 
ot*the family; meeting Billy, said to him: 
‘Bo youhavegot another baby at your house. 
He is a right emart little fellow, ain’t he?” 
““Hamph!™” sneered Billy, turning up his 
nose; “how niany smart boys do you expect 
us'to have in our family?” 


. _ A German composer was conducting one of 
* Tondly he told th 
ioudly he em repeatedly to play more 
yt eae more softly they played soa time, 
At the fourth repetition, with a knowing wink 
ab each other, they put their instruments to 
Fr np oY did not i at all. The con- 

approvi - “* Ver in- 
deed,” said he. Kis Roy ve tie 


you'll have it,” *‘ Now, one shade softer, and 


As the ‘‘horns’’ played too | 





PaoroGrarner: “ Now, sir, if you'll look a 
little less as though you had a bill to meet, 
and a little more as-though you'd jaet been 
left legacy, you'll be a picture.” 

‘'T wisn I had a gentleman opposite to me,”’ 
said an irritable old fellow at a dinner-party. 


| “ Why do you wish such a thing?” was the 
| retort. ‘*You cannot bea more opposite to a 


gentleman than you are at prerent.” 

“T Love you, Ruth; you surely have been 
able to discern it? My love is ardent and 
sincere, Oh, say. that you will return it!” 
‘‘Return it, Paul! No, no, notI! I've 
striven hard to gain it, and now I’ve got it, 
by your leave, I'd rather far retain it!” 

Tue French Ambassador to the English 
Gourt paid a neat compliment a little while 
back to a peeress who had been talking to him 
for an hour. The lady said: ‘You must 
think I am very fond of, the sound of my own 
voice.” The Frenchman replied: ‘‘I knew 
you liked music,” 

Tae latest Yankee notion is what is termed 
‘(the paper pad shirt.’ The bosom of this 
remarkable garment is formed of seven layers 
of white paper, When one has done its duty 
it. may be torn off, ‘and -its wearer is once 
more ostensibly the happy owner of a» clean 
shirt! 

A Sores. Momenxt.—Daring the pe: formance 
of the marriage ceremony’ before ‘‘ Monsieur 
le Maire,” the bride’s fancy was tickled by a 
sudden droll inspiration, and she barst out 
laughing. «‘*Yon are now getting married,” 
said the Maire ; ‘‘it is not a time to laugti!” 

A rrrti® boy had his-long curis cut off the 
other day, and was annoyingly reminded of 
the ‘fact by the remarks of all his friends. 
Going with his family into the country, soon 
after his afrival, he came running into the 
honee in great sorrow; crying: “ Mamma, 
mamma, even the hens laugh at me; they all 
say +“ COnt-cnt-ont-got-your-hair-cut.” 

JonN “Bannister, the comedian, was pre- 
sented to an old lady proud of ancient and 
noble blood. Thelady asked a wit of the day, 
who was present: ‘‘ Who are‘the Bannisters ? 
Are they. of a good family?” ‘Yos,” said 
the wit, very good indeed; they are closely 
connected with the Stairs.’’ ‘‘Oh,” said the 
lady, a very ancient family of Ayrshire— 
dates back to 1450! I am delighted to see 
your friend.” 


A Szasonante ‘‘ Mis” raxe.—‘' Good evening, 
ladies,” smiled young Mr. Trimble, with a 
bashful enthusiasm, entering the room and 
confronting the three Miss Wammersleys. ‘ I 
haven’t come this time without the mis——”’ 
‘©The mistletoe?” the youngest Miss Wam- 
mersiey cried. ‘He's going to kiss us!” 
shrieked the second. Miss Wammersley. “ Ob, 
the dreadful creature!” squealed the eldeat 
Miss Wammersley. And they took flight. 
Young Mr. Trimble went crimson to the roots 
of his pale hair, but at last he summoned up 
courage to goout into the hall, where he could 
hear the sound ofsuppreased giggling. 
‘‘ Ladies, I assure you I have merely brought 
you the mis——”’ The eldest Miss Wummers- 
ley fled to ber maiderr bower, and locked her- 
self in. The second Miss Wammersley 
retreated ‘to the kitchen, and placed herself 
under the protection of the cook and house- 
maid. But the youngest Miss Wammersley, 
poor, frightened little thing! had only pre. 
seace of mind to run back into the drawing- 
room, and wrap herself up in one of the 
window-eurtains, There was a small scream 
as the desperate youth tore open the drapery ; 
a horrified sentence was bawled into her 
little pink ear, and the youngest Miss Wum- 
mersiey emerged from her fortress then, and, 
going out into the hall, called dolefully: ** You 
may come back, girls! Mr. Trimble only 
meant to say that he had brought the mislaid 
volume which we lent him the other week, 
and which he has had sach a trouble to find.” 
And the two blushing virgins came forth from 
their hiding- places and simpered their 
exenges, 





Bf ha st irl 
‘You are such & strange girl!” gai 
‘really, I don’t know wees to sneer 
‘* Well, then, I'll tell you, Charlie,” replied 
Araminta; ‘‘make a wife of me.” Charlie did 
80 at the first- opportunity, 

aa eevee ag las" es cle 
wending his way. sanctuary, he gay 
boy, With a fishitig-rod over his’ g ort fe 
going in the opposite ditection, when the fol, 
lowing dialogue ensued, the cl an taki 
the initiative: “ Don’t you know you ares 
bad boy?” ‘Yes, sir.” ‘Doesn't your 
father ever punish you?” ‘Yes, sir: jag 
summer he made me go to Sunday.school 
twice.” ; 


THE DEAN AND THE: SHOBMAKER; 

A shoemaker of Dublin had a longing desir 
to work for Dean Swift. He was well retom. 
mended, and at last the dean gave hilm an order 
for a pair of boots, adding, — 

“ When shall I have them ?’’ 

“ Next Saturday,” said the man. 
: “ T hate disappointments ; set your tithe and 

eep it.” 

‘I thank your reverence,” said Baw 
“JT desire no longer time than Say 
se’nnight, when you will bs sure to” 
them,” ; 

They parted, and the boots were finished. to 


the time; but, through the hurry of on ; 


the man forgot to carry'them home 

Monday evening. = 
When the dean drew the boots on and found 

them to his mind, he said, — - 


“Mr. Bamerick, you have ego shor 
Hinte 


commendations of your friends, but ; 
disappointed me, for I was ‘to have been at Sir 
Arthur Axheson’s on this day.” 

“ ME" — the me ae a to the 
time, but t to “them home,” 
Mr, Bamerick” . alte 

as een gave him pr gw wnaitee 
and, after a pause, as m whi 
understood gardening. 

“No, sir, but I have seen some particularly 
fine gardens in England,” said Bamerick. 

“Come,” said the dean, in a good-humoured 
tone ; “I will show you the improvements I 
have made in my garden,” 

They walked through the garden to the 
farther end, when the dean started as if recol- 
lecting something. 

“TI must step in,” said he, ‘Stay there 
until I come back,” 

Then he ran out of the garden, locked the 
door and put the key in his pooket. 

Bamerick walked about until it grew dark, 
and not seeing the dean he at last ventured to 
follow him, but found the door locked, He 
knocked and called several times to no purpose. 
He found himself confined between high walls, 
the night dark and cold, in the month of 
March, 

The deanery servants went to bed at the 
usual hour, aud the dean remained in hisstady 
until two o'clock in the morning, He then 
went into the hall acd drew the charge of 4 
blunderbuss and other firearms, then returned 
and rang his bell. He was im 
attended by two of his servants. F 

“IT fear some robbers have broken in,” he 
said, “Give me a lantern and arm yout 
selves,” 

He then led them into the garden, where the 
light soon attracted poor Bamerick, who came 
running up. Upon his approach the dean 
roared out to his men to shoot that robber. 

The servants levelled their weapons, sd 
Bamerick, terrified to death, fell on his knees 
and begged for his life. ‘5 

The dean held the lantern up to the mae 
face and gravely said,— 

“ Mercy on us, Mr. Bamerick, howoame Joe 
in here?” 

‘ Lord, sir,” said Bamerick, « don’t you Te 
member you left me here ?”’ 

‘* Ab, friend,” said the dean, “I tong te 
you did the boots.’ Then turning tothe 
re said, — , 

“Give the man some warm wine adam® 
him safe home,” 
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SOCIETY. 

Br command of the Queen, workmen have 
recently been engaged in the erection of a 
— d granite a little to the east of 

in the memory of the late Dake of 
Albany. The chair, which beers an appropri- 
ste inscription, is placed on the path between 
Belnacoil and Rebreck, which was @ favourite 
walk of his Royal Highness. 

Tas Dake and Duchess of Connaught Lave 
left'the Sidax Valley, where they had been 
staying, and. atar'el for Jammo and Meerat, 

ing over the Banibal Pass. 
not bad mush sport. 

pdid, cloudless skies daily, and the dlimate 


degrees in the day and fifty degrees at 
te While the Dake of Connaught was 
passing throngh the Rawal Pindi District, 
anomber of zemindars presented @ petition 
praying for rélief from the strict forest regula- 
tions. After leaving Cashmere, his Royal 
Highness proceeded by way of Meernat to 
Deli, where ‘he was met by the Marquis of 

. It is stated that on reaching home 
from India in April next, his Royal. Highness 
will be: promoted to the rank of lieutenant. 
genera’, and be appointed to the staff at army 
headquarters. 

Lorp Deseau is very young to be Lord- 
Lieutenant.of.the county from which he 
derives his title. Heisonlytwenty-nine. At 
thafage an ambitions man may aspire to any- 
thing, and the young earl evidently hopes to 
make-bis mark. as.a politician, and he..will 
probably’prove his gratitude to his party for 
the honour now conferred upon him by taking 
& more active part in the turmoil of public 


Tar Cathedral of Winchester was the sxene 
of aninterestiog marriage, which took place 
on November 13th, between the Rev..J. H. 
Hodgson, minor canon of the Cathedral, and 
Frances 'Helena, eldest daughter of Captain 
Mitchell, R\N., of West Highlands, Win. 
chester. “The bride’s dress was composed of 
4 train of ivory silk; white eatin petticoat, 
ttimmed with fiue Brussels lace, a tulle veil 
and wreath of orange blossoms. She was 
attended by eight bridesmaids, who wore raby 
plush. petticoats, slashed and trimmed with 
coffee ace ; bodives and tunics of cresm nun’s 
Wiling; trimmed with plush and coffee lave ; 
cram-siraw hats, with plush and lace; aud 
crimson satin shoes and stockings to match. 
They carried bouquets of cream - coloured 

—— a 9 a leaves, Four of 

Wore cat's-eye: bee'le broostes, and foar 
embossed sliver buckles, the pifts of the bride- 
g@oom. Breakfast was served in « large tent 
wu thelawn at West Highlands, at which over 
Guests were-preeent, privcipally members 

of the united families. The newly-married 
paitlett for Bournemouth early in the after- 
mon amidshowers of slippers and.rice, The 


travelling dress was of ruby plush, . 


With Tndian cashmere ; bonuet to matcy. 
Ms axp Mas. Wituiaus Wrsy, of Wynn- 
» Were present recently at Roossilanerch- 
when three memorial stones were laid 
vy the Hon. George Kenyon, Mr. Williams 
bi hme Mr, Hdward Evans, of Bronwylta, 
the © new reading-ronom aud library which 
in Hesrts of Oak Society have commenced 
Connection with the Pablic Hall at Rhos, 
corel silver trowels and mallets, with 
inscriptions, being given to each 
Galleman. The Nonconformists of the Rhos 
availed themselves of the opportunity of 
Hera. Mr, and Mrs. Williams Wynn with 
teslyche wedding present in the shape of a 
ta, bound Bible in Welsh, with the inscrip- 
Aurheg wyd gan Ymneillduwyr Rhoss!l- 
lanerchrugog, Sachwedd, 1844,” and an album, 
Bilas ag the names of the subscribers to the 
ial thet Williams Wynn suitably acknow- 
br handsome gift on behalf of his wife 
}-aud amongst others assembled 


Wate Oteasion were Sir Watkin and Lady 
Villians Wynn, the Hon, George Kenyon, &c. 


a 
Si 





The Dake had | 
The weather had been | 


STATISTIOS. 


Taz numerical weakness of the Army might 
weil receive some of that consideration which 
is being bestowed on the Navy. The Duke of 
Cambridge has taken, every opportunity of 
calliog attention tothe insufficiency in num- 
bers. of the Army for what.it may be.called on 
toe do; but there is no eloquence equal to that 
of the figures of a return prepared by ordbr of 
the Commander.in-Chief, which show the 
¢ifective strength of the British Army daring 
the last twenty years, It reached its lowest 
point last year with # total of 181,227, being 
® decrease of 35,564 when compared with 


delightfal, the thermometer baing at sixty- | Bo rigors dee 


Toe Cas Trarric 1n Berurin.—Her von 
Madai, in his anuual report. upon the vehi- 
cular traffic of Bertin,’ as ‘bearing upon its 
control by the police, gives: some information 


| as tothe number of cabs and the various re- 


| their circulation, 


gulations which are in’ force: with regard to 
The first cabs were-seen in 
the streets of Berlin in.1815, when there:were 
only 52, these numbers'being increased to 440 
in 1839,, to: 999 in 1850,. to. 1,200. in 1869, to 


| 3,688 in 1870, and to4,733in 1680.. The increase 
| during these last ten years’ would have been 
| mauch greater, if it had not beet for the ex- 





traordinary development, of tramwaywlines. 
Berlin cabs are divided into two classes, and 
for those of the first-class, which numbered 
about a third of the whole in 1880, the fare is 
a mark (for any distance ‘not exceeding a mile 
and a-half), while in the second-class cabs it 
is only 60 pfenniga (74¢.) for thé Same dis- 
tance, 








GEMS. 


* Reruicr upon your present..blessings, of 
which every man has many ;wot on yoar past 
niisfortunes, of which all nen have some, 

Srontzs heard at mother's knee are never 
wholiy forgotten. ‘They form wlittle spring 
that never quite dries up in our journeyings 
through scorching years, 

Vintuz is not more exempt than vice from 
the ills of fate, bat contains within itself 
always an energy to resist them, sometimes 
an anodyne to soothe. 

Society, if exclusively formed of -clever 
men, would be a mere aren fur intellectual 
gladiators ; but it bacomes tolerab!y tranquil 
by reason of its fdols, 





HOUSEHOLD -. TREASURES. 


Cuaxrssz Brscortr.—Two onness of: butter, 
two ounces of flour, two ounces of grated 
cheese, a little cayenneand salt. To be made 
into a paste, and rolled ont very thin; then 
cut in pieces four inches long and ove inch 
broad; bake a very light brown, and send to 
table as hot as possible.Y 

Sweet Cream Biscurts——Rub one pound of 
fresh butter into oue poand of flour, make.a 
hole ia the centre, into which put’balf a pound 
of powdered sugar upon which the rind of a 
lemon was rubbed previous to pounding, aud 
three who'e eggs; mix theieggs’avell with the 
suger, aud tuen mix all together, forming a 
flexible paste; cat it into round pieces, each 
nearly as largeas a-waloot; stamp them fiat, 
and bake in a slack oven. 

Lisat Poppixcs.— Save the crambs from 
the bread-platter, also those in the bread-bowl, 
and any crasts of bread, until you have as! 
much as will fill a pint measure ;-pour'on 
them.scalding water, Ilet.them soak, and then 
drain carefully; whip.up the: bread witha 
fork, and ya egg ‘well rer a tale- 
spoonful of sifted sugar, a grating of nut 
pe a of vanilla ; hal? fill little custard- 
cups, and ‘bake in a quick oven, These: 
puddings.can be varied by putting a ‘little 
preservein the bottom of the cups, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tue inereass of cramation fis especially 
marsed in Italy, where the statistics may. ba 
compared with those of Germany. Since 
Milan set the example eight years ago, Lodi, 
Rome, Cremona, Varese, and Spezia have 
erected crematory temples, Novara, Venice, 
Florence, Pisa, Leghorn, and Turin are pre- 
paring to follow suit, and‘ Cremation Associa 
tions” have been formed also in nineteen 
other towns, mustering some 6,000 members. 
Altogether there have been 463 cases of cre- 
mation in Italy since 1876, by far the majority 
—362—taking place at Milan. 
nowadays.. I was examining, says a writer, 
grandmother, in which the. stitches are 
fo Miraculously small and neat that they 
might now almost take rank as fancy-work. 
There was a marvellous little darn in one 

art of the fine muslin, the garment in ques- 


was filled in with lace stitches, such as were 
used in making modern point,’ bat the’cotton 
was 50 fine that the work must have been 
rather trying to the eyes: The seams were 


side of the seam was hommed.with the nar- 
rowes’ possible little tiny, soft hem, and then 
the two were “ top-sewed ” against each other. 
The needle used must have -been ‘excessively 
small, or the work could: never’ have been«s0 
neat, The little robe was. evidently a labour 


any atnount of labour upon it. Noone could 
have said of it that it looked “blown ts- 
gether,” as someone rematked of the'dresses 
in Sir Jostitia Reynold's portraits. 

Bama. Dnesses.—Some of our girl readers 
will be iaterested in. the, following, says au 
American paper: — The bonnets’ worn . by 
the bridesaids at a-stylish wedding, which 
took place some weeks ago, were quite trams- 

arent, the framework of fine wires show- 
ing distinctly through the dotted talle;-covered 
without jconcealing itr. The: strings were ot 
the same airy tissues and the argrettes of 
scarlet poppies and beardel wheat were se’ 
very high in front. The dresses were of white 
sicilieune, brocaded with small bright flowers 
andia.bit of foliage-in silk floss. They were 
made with long pointed ‘tanics, fali draped on 
one.side and held by,Joops of cream ratin rib- 
ban. The pointed bodices were neatly covered 
with lace-trimmings, with a deep flounce of 
the same going round the flounce of 'the:knife- 

skirts, Oream.Suede; glover, browze 
kid‘earndals, with bose to match ; baskete of 
maidentiair ferns mixed with white roses 


lumage, suspsnded by loops of white satia 
hbo otastatedl the details of the toilettes, 


A New Vanirry or ax Oty Pueasunr.—Some- 
thing new has been. devised, and ie now in fall 
swing of Parisian patronage and popularity. 
Dances aregiyen in which the hostess assumes 
a nationality... The Parisienne is content for 
the night to: be a Spaniard, a Pole, a Nea- 
politan’; atid; as is the ‘hostess, #9 must be her 
goests. The mis-en scene Is ‘Vigorous'y cor- 
rect. In-one:salon you might fancy yourself 
in Madrid, especiatly if you ‘hhad-never bsen 
there. You have the sarabande.aad.the bolero, 
the short petticoats, the gay flounces, and, 
where nature—or ari—can supply them, the 
olive.complexion, the lastrous locks, aud the 
rather brilliant eyes of the country of bull- 
fights ; dark beauties are much admired, and 
Spanish lace is in bigh request. A few door 
off you are in Poland, Chopin's dreamy waltzse 
giving the music and the slow, swinging step 
50 inexplicable to a.Frenchmian accustomed to 
teetotam. gyrations, German macners and 
customs’ are not’ yet very popular; but there 
seems: a.craze for the Rassian mode. Qn the 
whole,.the:_Boulevardier boasts with reason 
that-after iphss.strack twelve he can makea 





tour ofthe world in forty minutes. 


A Lost Ant.—Little fine sewing. is done ; 


an old piece of sewing done by Mra.’ Grey's . 


tion being & christeningrobe. ‘Well, thisdarn | 


not run and felled, as they are now, buteach » 


of love, and the worker seems to have lavished 


aud carnations, immense fans of white ostrich 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





E. D.—May Ist, 1862. 

L. J.—The poem is not quite up to the standard, 
Don.—Declined with thanks. 

B. W.—1. Yes. 2. About £2 per week. 


Lovety Nancy.—l. Hair dark brown; brown eyes 
would suit it. 2. Good writing. 


Apprienne.—1, Quite usual. 2. We never received 
letter. 


Frank J.—We gave full particulars concerning mar- 
riage licences in No. 1125. 


N. C.- 1, It is not advisable to interfere with. 2. Not 
by any means too young —just about the right age. 


a. M. W.—1. Yes; you can vote at any elestion, 2, 
0. 


L, R,—All hair dyes are more or less injurious Let 
them alone. 


H. W. G.—1. The 22nd of October, 1869, fel on a 
Friday. 2. Writing fair. 


R. F.—1, The colour of the hair enclosed is light 
brown. 2, Salt water is not injurious to the hair. 


W. 8.—Your handwriting fs fair, but your spelling 
and punctuation are faulty. - ™ 


C. 8. C.—They can only be removed by a surgical 
operation. 

J, O. R.—We regret we cannot uso the ‘‘ Wit and 
Humour.” 


A, B_ ©.—The los: of one sense generally renders the 
others more acute, because they are cultivated more, and 
the person has to depend on them. 


P. T. W.—Do not be cast down by a single rebuff. 
You should be more of a man, and try your fate again. 
perp the old adage, “‘ Faint heart never won fair 

y.” 


@u.ey’s Pet.—1. The hair is bright brown; blue or 
brown eyes would suit it. 2. Good writing. 3. It is 
taken from the name of a place, 


Lisa —1. Water acidulated with a little lemon juice is 
the best remedy for greasiness of the forehead or face. 
2. Ask the bachelors, 


A. 0. L—If you know where he is, write to him and 
ask frankly and straightforwardly for an explanation. 
If he does not answer, or sends an unsatisfactory one, 
give him up. 


G. F. J.—Seotland Yard, London, is the headquarters 
of the metropolitan police. It derives its name from 
being the site of a in which the kings of Scotland 
were received when they visited Eogland. 


R. N.—The early dissenters from the Church of 
England were called Puritans. They advocated a simple 
form of faith and worship, and became distinguished 
for the precise observance of religious requirements. 


Brown-Hairep Macore—1. Write a story, and send 
it to the editor of the children’s magazine you ‘er. 

. Hair fom brown. It may grow darker, riting 
rather slovenly. 


B. P. K.—-1. The bride's veil originated in the Anglo- 
Saxon custom of performing the nuptial ceremony 
under a square piece of c'oth held at each corner over 
both . the ee and the bride. 2. We can find no 

0 rawr +, 





Sunseam had better leave her complexion alone. It 
makin 


herself ill. 2. Paint the bunions every day with tine. 

ture of iodine, 8. Touch the wart every day with nitric 

geld, being careful not to let any drop on the surround- 
g skin. 


H. P. C.—To make a polish for shoes: Take of gum 
tregacanth, two ounces; isinglass, one ounc: ; beer, one 
gallon ; glycerine, one pound; extract of logwood, two 
ounces ; ppreoned galls, one ounce; copperas, two 
ounces. 1 , galls, and copperas in the 
beer for several days ; add the glycerine, strain, and 
dissclve the gum and isinglass i mixture, and 
strain again, and it is ready for use. 


Fraxx L.—In history you cannot do better than read 
the series of ‘Students’ Histories,” taking 
them up in chronological order. They should be 
supplemented by reocian,. Exeseatt, Robertson, Gibbon, 
Literature” wilt IWable guides in the selection 
ve valuable es m 

aon gi gut the selectio: 


Mora.—Crewel is suitable for embroidering on all 
kinds of flannel, cloth, velvet, serge, and ‘sailcloth, Fine 
crewels are used for fine figures on linen, doyleys, etc. 
The best embr -needles for ordinary crewel hand- 
‘work are numbers 5 and 6 ; for coarse sailcloth number 4. 
The thread of crewel or silk should be able to pass 
loosely into the eye. It is a mistake to use too fine a 
needle, so as to requtre pulling to carry it through the 
mater'al. Un crewels are the best, as the shades 
of colour blend more harmoniously. Orewels should be 
- into short threads, never more than half the length 
o Se skein. If a longer needleful is taken it is apt to 
pu co work, and is also wasteful, as the end is liable 

ome frayed or knotted before it is worked up, 


Estaer F.—We know of no preparation which may 
be used to change the appearance of hemlock-tanned 
leather to the co'our of that tannei with oak bark. 


B. O.—1. A letter to the clergyman of your church 
would elicit the information you desire. 2. Brides- 
maids and groomsmen are not indis ble ; on the 
contrary, they are often dispensed with. Your father 
and mother should certainly be present. 


L. D. W.—1. A locket, with the inscription described, 
would be a more appropriate present. 2. Mention is 
made of hats in Daniel; of coats ia Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Daniel, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and Acts ; and 
of shoes in Exodus, Acts, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Kings, 
ga gs Amos, Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 3, 

ex. 4, No. 


P, N. —1. The seven wonders of the world are given as 
follows: — The E a pyramids, the mausoleum 
erected by Artemisia, the temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
the walls and hanging gardens of Babylon, the Colossus 
at Rhodes, the statue of Jupiter Olympius, and the 
Pharos or watch-tower of Alexandria. 2. The party re- 
ferred to ought certainly to fulfil his promise. 


L. P. B.—Editions of the entire or separate works of 
Plato may be obtained of leading publishe:s and book- 
sellers, “The Platonic Dialogue for English Readers,” 
by Whewell, and Grote’s ‘‘ Plato and the other com- 

anions of Socrates.” You may also obtain a trans- 
tion of Aristotle by Grote, or the versions of Aristotle 
found in ‘‘ Bohn’s Classical Library.” 


J. M. H.—The Siamese twins were born in 1811 and 
died in 1874. Barnum got them in 1853, and they 
remained with him until 1855. Chang died first, 
during the night, When Eng awoke, and found his 
brother dead, it is supposed the fright and consequent 
nervous shock caused his death, 


OUR BOYS. 


Our boys shall all be gentlemen ; 
Now don’t misunderstand, 

And think I mean that they shall all 
Be polished, stiff and grand. 


A gentleman is one who is 
For ever kind and true, 

Who tries to do to others as 
He'd have them always do, 


Who never speaks to those at home 
A cross or nowne, wert. 

And from whose lips a word profane 
Is surely never heard. 


Who loves God's great commands to keep, 
And fears to dva sin; 

Whose actions are ali right and true, 
Whose hear; is pure within. 


A, H. H, 


Litres Inquirer —It is true that toads have been 
discovered inside of trees and stones. A French 
naturalist had a hollow made in a large stone and 
sealed a live toad in the cavity with fmpermeabie 
cement. Tnis was done in 1875, and in 1880, five years 
to a day, he broke open the cavity and found the toad 
still alive, in a torpid condition, 


8. T. H.—Westminster Abbey has a history too lon, 
to be given here. It was first a priory (ministery 
west of London city proper—hence known as the 
minster. It was founded by Sebert, Kivg of Essex, in 
Salami pues Gh sine atermas. builtins weg eneibed 
P part o presen’ was erecte 
under orders of Heaty ILL. (18th century) and his son 
Edward I. Henry VIII. declared it a cathedral, and the 
settlement around it was called Westmins*er—at 
which time it was nearly two miles beyond (or west of) 
the old London city pa To although now nearly in the 
centre of the metropolis. 


Prupvert Joz.—A lifa insurance is a_ contract 
whereby an insurer engages, for a consideration called 
@ premium, to pay a certain sum of money on a certain 
person's death. fe insuratce is governed by the 
same legs! princi other kinds of insurance. Any 
person can insure life of another upon whom he or 
she is dependent for support. Any misrepresentation 
of essential facts in obta' a@ policy will render it 
void. It is understood that aclaim said to be payable 
“on the death of the insured,” is payable at the end of 
the policy year in which he dies ; but when the claim 
is known to be valid, it is usually paid three months 
after death. A whole life policy is an agreement on 
the part of the company to pay a certain sum to those 
representatives of the insured mentioned therein on 
his death. A term policy is an agreement to pay to the 
representatives of the insured a certain sum on his 
death, peed that event happens within a certain 
fixed term. An aoteement orore aad age te 
usually an agreemen a certain sum to the 
insured at the end of oixet term, or to his 
representatives on his death, should that happen 
before the end of the term. A joint life policy 
is an agreement to pay a certain sum on the death of 
one of two or more persops named. A survivorship 
policy is an agreement to pay a certain sum to the 
survivor of two persons named in the policy at the 
death of the one. If this is not sufficiently explicit to 
raeet your wishes, apply to an agent of whichever 





company you may sele.t, and you will be certain to 
receive further information upon the subject, 


J. M. H.—A ly to the Clerk to the School Board 
London. Victouls Embankment, wh for 
infor mation, ify who will give you ever 


P. L.C.—1. A person with light blue e 

plexion and derk brown batt, ost resembles sais com 
but cannot be termed either a blonde or brunette. ari 
would probably come under the category of cman 
who are said to be ‘‘ between colours.” A blonde is 
person of very fair complexion, with fair hair and ey . 
= a brunette ge = anal eyes, and com: es, 

. An engagemcnt ring usua laced : 
finger of the right hand. sla on the third 


Youne Anxrous.—As a rule, literature is not 4 Profit- 
ab’e profession, for many reasons," one of which 
is that you mention, viz., that persors of 
culture are p'eased to supplement thir in- 
comes from professional duties or permanent :states 
by occasional articles for the periodical press. These 
articles, thus carefully prepared, often display ¢ abora. 
tion with which others, from those less happily cir. 
cu ced, cannot compete. 2. That depends upon 
the talent of the student. 3. Your penmanship and 
orthography are fair. 


Pattie anp Kitt.—1l. Keep them ‘covered as much as 

, and put some oatmeal tn the water you wash 

them in, usingit like soap. 2. Rusty nail water ts said 
to be good for freckles; try it. 3. Very good 7 
4. Nineteen would be the preferable age to oan 
twenty-one to marry. 5. It depends upon Bis une if 
he smokes a cigar-case would be appropriate ; if not, 
silk handkerchief, rair of slippers ores or a ringor 
studs or sleevelinks. - exercising alittle thought you 
can find out which he would prefer. Perhaps he 
would prize a photograph of yourself above everything 


A. C. H.—Sympathetic inks are such as do notappear 
after they are written with, but which may be madeto 


appear at pleasure by certain means to be used for that. 


| pore A variety of bse ng 4 sy used for 
this purpose, among which are the follo —Wrie 
with weak boiled starch, and when the wr.ting is re 
quired to appear brush over with a w-ak solution of 
iodine; the letters will appear blue. Write on 
with a solution of nitrate of bismuth, ani when 

is required to appear, = a feather in an infe- 
sion of galls and pass over tie writic g, aad it will appear 
of a brown colour. 


E. ‘H. T.—Excellent text books on all branches of 
general knowledge a:e now publishtd and may he 
obtained from any leading publisher. Select thoss 
branches for home study which best suit your tastes. 
History, math tics, p hip, the languages, any 
or all of which will prove a valuable investment of 
leisure hours. The secret of success ia gaining kn w- 
ledge consists in concentra'ing the mind on the subject 
in hand, and thereby so appropriating its facts and 
aap So that th-y become a living portion of our 

oughts. 


R. 8. M.—The reference is to the ‘‘three witches.” 
Doctor Johnson ‘says of the play, Macbeth: “A poet 
who would now make the whole action of his drama 
depend on enchantment, and produce the chief evexts 
by the assistance of supernatural agents, would be 
censured as transgressiny the bounds of probability, 
and be banished from the theatre to the nurery. 
Shakespeare was in no danger of such censures, since he 
only turned the system, which was universaliy 
admitted, to his advantage.’ In the reign of King 
James I (during whi.b Shakespeare wrote this tragedy), 
the reality of witchcraft was credited not only by the 
ignorant, but the learned also. The king, before his 
arrival in England, had pre a treatise on 
Demonology, in which he gives a formal account of the 
practices of evil spirits, compacts of witches, manner of 
detecting them, and the justice of panishing them 
This book was reprinted in London; and in the first 
year of his reign a law was enacted in Parliament by 
which ‘any person who invoked the aid of, o 
employed or fed,’ etc., any wicked spirit, otc., or used 
sorcery, Cc s, etc., by which persons should be 
destroyed, or any part of the body lamed, etc., 
person, being convicted, should suffer death. Thus in 
the time of Shakespeare witches were scovered, 
and the belief in witchcraft was established by law and 
fashion. On this popular superstition Shakespeare 
might easily be allowed to found a play. 
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LIGHTS OF CHRISTMAS. 
—_—o— : 


Through blazoned windows, high and | It glints like shattered rainbows on 
dim, Memorial shaft and tablet white ; 
The first clear beams of sunrise shine, | And yon veiled alcove, half withdrawn, 





What time the sweet preluding hymn Glows suddenly with roseate light, 
Breaks forth in rhapsodies divine ! As if, in that hallowe1 place, 
And blending in sublime accord, The conscious Morning woke and 
One surging paalm of joy aspires, smiled 
The Gloria in excelsis poured Upon the marvellous sculptured grace 
From chiming bells and chanting Of Mary and her sleeping child! 
choirs ! 
‘ With slanting bars of lustrous bloom, 
On erypt and shrive the silvery glow Thro’ the rich oriel it streams, 
Of virgin lamps and censers pale ; Sealing the vague, translucent gloom— 
The cloudy incense, rising slow, A ladder of transcendent beams. 
Floats high above the altar-rail ; And, climbing that aerial stair, 
Ithovers on the perfumed air ; White wreaths of incense float away, 
Fa mattis See wee pene tee, Like angels, dimly seen, who bear 
p , it} 6 
Above the kneeling multitude ! Tea pesden of cur papys today 
O, lights of Christmas! As of old 
The hells exult, the anthem soars : ne . 
~ : I watch ye thro’ slow tears, that blur 
— ? ” The Prince of Peace is | The vision of an altar, rolled : 


| In smoke of frankincense and myrrh. 
i Marth’ the Higbt ot Chrietiane Mors! | The brimming chalice I must drain 
Athwart the soft religious gl Is bitter with remorseful tears, 





For youth's fair promise cruelly slain— 
Seattan banked with vine blows, For slighted tasks and wasted yeais, 
And carven saints, and pictured walls. E. A. B, 








“A Pittle Viren.” 


CHAPTER. I. 


*Vieror14, they tell me it is snowing?” and Lady Charlotte 
Digby put the tip of a nose, which very much resembled a weasel's, 
-au-inch beyond the mountain of blankets and eiderdowns with 
which she was covered, and Jooked anxiously at her niece, “ You 
can't possibly go in such weather.”’ 

‘I can’t possibly stay away when Charlie has just come home, 
80 good-bye, you dearest old fidget,” putting her ruby lips to that tip 
of a nose, which was the only portion of her aunt's face at which she 
could get. ‘I'm not made of barley sugar, and I’m wrapped up. to 
wach an extent that I look the size of an aldérman,” 

‘But, ‘child, what will your father say? ” 
Pt wel By ue Ler mast of girl te pe Seidtibented by a snowflake. 

- nd a thousan: and thanks, I'v 
cl mia the and, ‘6 not a moment, or 

neat little figure in close-fitting dark brown ulster, aakle tippet 

md sable toque, flew down the stairs; and with a wave of the ind 
a sore Se tot aan a and Ned man bern shivered on the 
, ii am w was waitin ‘the door, 

off to Paddington nea see oor, 
station porters volunteered remarks about the weather, 80 
thought it must be rather worse than uszal, snoozled 


_— 


EB 
Heit 


feet, a warm far rug over her knees, and her hands clasped 
in the muff, which sapported her novel—she did not trouble 

much about it. For the first time in her life she was 
» for her maid had fallen ill, and was obliged to be 


da 


f 


Captain Digby, had come home for a fortnight's leave, and 
not waste a day of it, The footman had been instracted 
Mina & respectabla elderly lady going the same way, and to 
Victoria in her charge; but this frigid morning there were 
ladies about, and the girl turned up her dainty pose in 
only one suggested by James, 
by myself,” she said, resolately ; and carrying her 
effect, before James could utter a remonstrance, 
empty carriage 
finding that there was nothing to be seen through the 
the began to read her novel; but she had been to a 
before, and at sweet seventeen living lovers have a 
” ding themselves between a pair of bright eyes and the 
eg them. A smile hovered every now and then round the 
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the corner of a first-class carriage, with a hot-water-tin | 


in London ; but she would not wait for an escort, for her | 


| 


pretty lips as she remembered a particularly smart repartee, but 
gradually her recollections became as misty as the window: pane, and 
people from her home in Devonshire were jimbled together in an 
uproarious ‘‘ Sir Roger de Coverley ” with the strangers she had met 
in Eccleston-square, aud her own father seemed to be calling her to 
oome away, when the long lashes fell on the rounded cheeks, and little 
Vic was fast asleep. 

Whilst she was sleeping cosily amongst her wraps the weather had 
gone from bad to worse. It had never ceased to snow, and a violent 
wind blew the flakes hither and thither, blustering and roaring round the 
windows of the train. The sky, when visible, looked a murky grey, 
pee weather-wise shook their heads, saying they saw no hope of 
ad 

Still the train went on, farther and further into the storm, the 
smoke of the engine looking black against the whiteness of the snow ; 
but the pace grew slower as they proceeded’ westward, for the rails 
were getting so clogged that it was difficult and even dangerous to 
make way. Consultations were held at every station, but the guards 
and the engine-driver were determined to push on as quickly as pos- 
sible. knowing well that the longer they delayed the more their 
difficulties would increase. 

The engine puffed and made a great noise, but a white wall was 
slowly rising before it, and the carriages bebind seemed to increase a 
hundredfold in weight. The pace altered from & run to a crawl, and 
the crawl languished into a gtadual cessation of movement. 

The passengers roused themselves up in a hurry, and one, who 
managed to get a window open by main force, bawled out a hoarse 
query as to what the deuce they were stopping for. 

* Cos we can’t go no farther,” said the guard, Jaconically, 

‘*Bat we muat,” in a rage. ‘I tell you it is absolutely necessary 
for me to be in Exeter this evening.” 

A porter laughed derisively, and muttered,— 

‘‘ Don’t ’e wish ’e may git there ;” bat the guard answered, civilly, 
“Tt won't be by;train, sir; the line's regular blocked,” 

‘‘But something must be done, There ouxht to be a steam- 
plough. I never heard anything so disgraceful in my life.” 

“ You sse it took us all of a sudden, and there won't be steam- 
ploughs enough in England to satisfy us. You had better get 
out, sir,’ 

“Get out? Dashed if I will! Do you want me to have rheumatios 
for life?” furiously. 

The guard passed on along the slippery footboard, and threw open 
adoor, “ You must get out, miss.” 

“Is this Exeter?” robbing a pair of very large brown eyes. 

“Lord bless you! Exeter’s a hunderd mile or more away!” 

‘Bat is it'a station?” peering out into the storm, and seeing 


nothing but a sea of white. 
“ Yes, eneitielees it’s close by; and the Rector, who's a 


gentleman down to the ground he is, has gent to say he'll take in as 
many of you as can’t go anywhere else. I'll see after your things, 
Now hurry away.” 

“ But I—— ” she began, hesitativgly. ’ 

He allowed her no time to think, but with hasty, kindly hands 
helped her on to the foot-board. 

‘*Qreep along the board, miss. ‘You are small, and there won't be 
any chance of auother train coming by, and there you won’t get your 
feet wet. I’ll come after you as soon as I can.” ‘ 

He disappeared, and she was alone. The wind was like ice, and 
would soon turn her small body into an icicle if she stopped another 
minute to consider ; so she climbed along the board as suggested, 
clutching hold of the handles of the carriage doors as she passed, 
till she reached the tender, and the platform of a station loomed in 


sight. 

i friendly hand was stretched out to help her, and a kind voice 
told her to jump, which she did with the activity of » kitten, and 
reached the platform without saccumbing into a bed of snow, 

“* What is to become of me?" she said, dolefully, to the red-faced 
old gentleman, who was stamping furiously to keep up his circula- 
tion. 

He palled down a grey comforter, far enough jast to let ont his 
gruff voice.. ‘‘ You'll be all right at the Rectory.” 

** Bat I don’t know any one there,” 

“ No matter; a roof over your head is the thing you want, You 
must go at once, or you'll be left behind.” 

He bustled her off, and she found herself attached to a small knot 
of passengers who looked like so many bondles of shivering rugs, 





standing round a man who might bea gardener. ‘This way, mum,” 
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he called out, and started off with « stont slid in hie bend, The | 


td, riher. Do 9p ‘ 
The, Stone stoning cas pu forge. ge an 


regaled tter bim. 
err 4 bis!” cried the old gétitieman. “Haven't you got « 


? 
She explained that she had lef it im the carriage, and he sent @ 
— after it, saying, ‘‘ Bless my semi, you would be frozen to death 


you got there.” 
Wher at jast it came he wra it_ round her, and took the pit 
out of his scarf to faster it together. gged him Bos to use it, 


ag i¢ wae sure #6 be lost, bot he said, ‘*Tat, tnt. I fancy there's 
gotticorie belonging to you, who thinké you are wofth mor@ than & 
pin. Come along now; you must run as fast as you can ; the porter 
says the road is as straight as a dart, s0 you can’t mistake it.” 

“ Bat you?” 

** Oh, eet mind me. I shall get back to London somehow, if I 
can't get forward. Good-day.” 

“ Thank you so,mucb,”’ and she ran out into the snow, scarcely 
ablé to make head against the wind, As to seeing her way that was 
impossible, bat she supposed if it was straight abe could not go far 
wrong. To ron was equally impossible, for the snow was already 
about eight inches deep, clavg to her boots jike lamps of lead, 
wanting to pull her down to the gionnd, 

She listened for the sound of voices, but the sczeaming of the wind 
in her ears made her deaf to everything elee. Feeling very desolate 
she atumbled on, her movements by the. heavy rug which her 
unknown friend had insisted on wrapping round her. 

‘'I wish it were at the bottom of the ses,” she said, impatiently, 
as bhe came head foremost into a hedge, and could not free a hand to 
help nerself. She picked herself up as best she could, and 
on, imagining that she was stiJl in the high road, and sooner or 
later would see the lighta in the Rector’s house. Her petticoats were 
wet with the snow, and clung round her lega ; and every step she took 
seémed to become more difficult, but with the hope of. shelter not far 
off she strove to keep up her ae well as her courage. 

She thonght of her old. aunt in don, sitting over the fire, with 
the five o'clock tea-tray by her side, and. the white cag, curled up at 
her feet. She thonght of Charlie—her handsome, yellow: haired 
soldier-brother who was coming to Exeter to meet her. _He would 
have to drive back all by himself and perhaps feel. vexed and cross, 
imagining her safe in Ecoleston-square, flirting, ae she too often did, 
with one or two males who frequented the old maid's honce when the 
young one happeued to be there. 

What would aunt or brother say if they knew that little Vio was 
alone in the cold, the dark, and the snow? Thinking how they 
would pity her she began to pity herself, till two large tears rolled 
down her cheeks, and her courage melted away, It was odd that she 
saw no house, and met nobody coming to look for her. 

She raised ber head and looked round over the edge of the rug, 
which was stiff with her frozen breath, The snow was not falling 
quite so fast, 20 she was able to cateh the outline of a gate,a few 
teat from her. She stared first to right and then to left, opening her 
eyes in horror and bewilderment ; there was a hedge close under the 
Mo of abies ahe was creeping, and another on the other side, at each 
en gate. 

She was not in the road, but in « narrow lane, which might jeed 
for miles over @ snow-bound country. Instead’ of going towards 
shelter and warmth and food,every step she had taken led her 
farther and farther from them } 

With a little ory of despair she stood still, numb with dismay. 
She had not strength to take her back again, and she had no more 
courage to help her to battle againat difficulties. The early winter- 
night was closing round her, and there was no }ikelihood of any help 
60ming to her, for no one knew she was lost, and without an: ate 
eye 9 not a soul would stir from bis own fireside on such a night 
as this. , 

She was young, and had no experience as yet of the hardships ot 
life, s0 that her powers of endurance had a heen tried. . What 
wonder, then that she succumbed ; and weary ia body and mind sank 
Goren: = the. quam, smabia, 40, dang bee tited limbs a single step 

r. er 

One by one the white fell over her, clothing her like.a shroud, 
whilst the fatal sleep which is sure to end in death weighed down 
her eyelids, and freasad her long lashes on her tear-stained cheeks, 
Alas, for little Vio! 


_——— 


‘CHAPTER tt, 


“Unper the stars, my darling!” whistled Captain Gerald Fane 
cheerily all to hitucelf, undepressed by what he cated “the beastly 
weather, wh me dow toy rts ha, 8 on bis good horse 


had come down from town by the half-past ten train, and gone 
round by the Rectory to ask if : 
housed at Rg are some of the passengers could not be 
v. Brian Mortimer,. however, had refused ‘to let 
erat ee pos | = was room. under his hospitable reat £ 
“&-dozex more ; 80 he had come away, and George had 
to follow his master on foot, saying that there was penne deouhe of 


circulating his blood by walking than 
which had gone to fetch the lesaten. + Attire C0. “a sa 


Ay aad Bergh var pes fellow?” Peter's nedlty te he 


eavens, sit, there's & Women, I made Site is wae s 
bundlé and nothing more,” starting back as if in horret; 

** Don’t be'a fool!’ springing off his’ horse. . ‘‘ Hold het wp she 

be frozen,” 7 a an infer poeket where he bag his 
_ {£Which is her. face can’t see; te, strike & match.” 
a nhs af cigar-lights into hig octradt head: : 
ge k ib as desiréd, and the faintest owe ye Upon 
what locked like a mound of snow ; but Gérald’s e768 disedvered 
something more before the light went out, and the next moment his 
flask was pressed eagerly to the girl's pale lips. 

‘* Don’t be afraid, finish it up. Do you feel all right?” and he 
held ont bis hand to assist her to rise. Bound up in the rug as she 
was she could not take it, so he put out his strong arms, and lifted 
her bodily up from the ground, and on to the back of his horse, 
«: Where have you comé from ?** 

‘The station, We were tarned out,” speaking slowly, as if halt 
her faculties were frozen, 

‘Then I must take you to The Beeches at once. Good heavens, 
it is’® wonder you ara alive! Let me see,’ stopping to collect his 
thoughts. “ George, you go back to the station, and tell them to 
rend this lady's baggege with mine.” 

“Don’t know the lady's name,” muttered the groom, not af all 
relishing the job. 

“ Victoria Digby,”’ said a soft voice ont of the darkness. 

“ Digby !” murmured Fane; “ not the Digbys of Devonshire?” 

“Yes, my home is there, and, oh! how I wiah——” 

“You were there as well? Never mind, we'll take care of you for 
a little while, and the snow can’t last for ever.” 

There was something in his voice which attracted her irresistibly, 
and all her doubts and fears vanished at the sound of it, In after 

ears she knew it was a cure for heartache or sorrow, and evén tow 
it save her a comforting sense of kindness and protection. He 
plodded on by her side with cheerfal patience, keeping one hand on 
her skirts so that he might eave her from slipping, and making light 
of the difficulties they met with. 

It;was long before the lights of the comfortable house, which 
the name of The Beeches, came twinkling through the snow, and 
eager bark of a dog sounded through the roar of the wind, 


Digby, we shall be home directly,” 

** Your home, not mine,’ she said, regretfully. 

“ Yours, I baven’t a doubt of it, just as long as you like to make it 
80,’’ was the kindly rejoimder, as he threw Open a gate which led into 
the private grounds. : 

The hall door was opened, and a strain of light poured out across 
the snow-bound garden like a warm welcome, at the same time that 
Jock came bounding down the steps, and rushed in frantic delight to 
his master. F 

He gave him a few pate on his shaggy head, and then turned bis 
attention to his charge, He lifted her down very asetolite led her 
into the hall where a large wood fire in an old-fashioned fireplace 
shed a raddy light over the dark oak ing, and, before the 
wondering eyes of the batler and footman unpinned the rug; and se 
her arms frée. ; 

As she stood before him in her ulater and eables, bis eyes rested on 
her small, rounded figute with » sense of satisfaction. Then he 
pulled off’bis hat, and made her a low bow. 

“ Miss Digby, Tam delighted to make your acquaintance.” 


the first time, and smiling involuntarily as she met his 

“ Let me keep it,” he said, on a sudden impulse, i 

“ Gerald, Gerald! Have you come? What.are you doing? We 
have been #0 anxious about you.” "8" 

A tall young. Iaay. with smooth dark hair and a pele face came 
eagerly dut of the rey , but stood stock-still on perceiving shat the 
brother whom she ha eer, Worrying about for the whole afternom 
had not arrived, but imported « strange gitl, “ with wild, derk 

yeu,”” ‘whom he was amusing himself after his uenal faabion. 

“Quite well?” kissing her, affectionately. “We sre neatly 


Then he madé a step forward, as a stately-looking came # 
the door, and his father’s grey head peeped over her 

“ Mother®—after a hug—* let me give over to your care & oenteis 
treasure T fotind in the snow. Only think if it bad not been for 
waite 5 of tay coming that way she would have been froses © 

ea ” ? ; ; 

Lady Fane catie forward with outstretched hand, snd the strange 
was made welcome. She was taken into the librery and non | 
roasted alive, whilst Theresa di her of her fara and cost, 
rabbed her small fingers to make them warm. 

There were several other people in the room, guests staying in 
house, whom Gerald amused with tha account of she perils 
dangers they bad been through ; bat Vie, thoroughly sired ont, 
perfectly quiet, letting the pleasant warmth steal through her veins 
as she sipped a hot cup of tea, too lazy to make any F 

Presenily a bell sounded somewhere in the resesses of the bow, 
and the visitors retired to dress for dinner. 


eke 


shoulder, said, with her sweetest smile, — 





Lady Fane got up froch her seat, and laying her hand on she gilt 





* There's Jock; he always gives me a weloome, Cheer up, Miss © 


‘Please’ will you give me my pin?” raising her eyes to his face for 
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«You have not told me by what name I am to call you?” 

Gerald, who was talking with his father, looked round quickly, but 
eft the strapger to answer for herself. 

“Victoria Ermyntrade Digby.” : ‘ 

The smile vanished from Lady Fane’s lips, and Theresa rose 
hastily from her knees, : 

Vic looked from one to the other with defiant eyes. What did 
these people mean by hating her name, as if it weren’t as good as 
Fane or apy other under the sun? 3 

wPerhaps you live in London?” said Lady Fane, as) if she 

it. 
“ I come from Devonshire, and my home is Digby Court,” 
drawing up her neck, and looking as dignified as she could in spite of 
per dishevelled hair. ; Y 

“Twill leave you to show Miss Digby to her room,” and Lady 
Fane sailed out of the library, followed by her husband. 

“Jt you will excuse me,” said Theresa, with grave polifeness, “I 
will go and ask which it is, which will be better than keeping you 
waiting on the stairs];’’ and Vic was left alone, in front of the fire, 
vith her angry thoughts. , 

Ever since her babyhood she bad been made to think that it was a 

favour from Providence to have been born a Digby of Digby 
(ourt, and these people here actually eeemed to regard it as a dis- 


sivantage ! 

iatignant tears welled in her eyes, and she looked hastily round 
he room, as it to find some mode of escape. The large bay window 
ms shuttered, but the bar had slipped down instead of going into its 
futenings, and the sbutter was not closed. She ran to it eagerly, 
snd pat her small face cloge to the misty glass. ; 

. are you doing there ?” said a voice close behind her. 

She started violently, but still glued her face to the pane. “Is it 
mowing? That's all I want to know.” 

“Yes, as if it had never snowed before, You'll have to stay here 
forthe reat of your life.” 

“Thanks,’”’ with hot scorn. ‘I’m going away the first thing in the 
morning.” 

“Oh, are you?” with cool incredulity, 
vill manage it.” 

“Doyou think I'd stay here? ’’ stamping with her little high-heeled 
hot on the polished floor. 

“] don't see how you cen help it,” with an amused smile on the 
funk, fair face, 

“ButI will helpit. I won’t—I can’t stay!” her breast heaving, 
ber lashes wet, ‘“ ‘They hate my name.” 

“Who says so?” sternly. 

“I know it.” 

prnag that it was undeniably true, Gerald changed his ground. 
“We will forget the surname. What do they call you at home?” 

“Little Vic,” with a ghost of a smile, 

“Little vixen. Ah! a capital name, and so very appropriate,” his 
bine eyes twinkling with fan. 

She drew herself up. 

“You are extremély impertinent, and I think you are all horrid!” 

her dignity suddenly collapsed, and hiding her face in her 
hands she burst into tears. 

She was hysterical, exhausted, and overwrought, and her tears 
became tempest ; but she only shook her shoulder angrily when he 
sitempted in some clumsy way to comfort her, so he stood perfectly 
ill, with folded arms, regarding her with a stare of dismay. 

In afew minutes Theresa appeared, greatly to his relief ; and after 
Msnxious inquiry as to what was the matter, to which she got no 
intelligible answer, carried her off to bed. 


——_ 


OHAPTER III. 


lupy Fax had reason to hate the name of Digby beyond every 
o under the sun, but she put away all feelings of prejudicejwhen 
heard that her involuntary guest was ill, and treated her with 

le kindness, 
of the snow, which kept them ingetiones, she managed to 
the doctor, and was relieved to hear that if Mies Digby 
in bed for a few days, and was kept very warm and quiet, 
likely that any serious harm would result from her ad- 


8 passed in forced inaction, but on the third she got up, 
self with the freezing water in her jog, dressed herself in 
furs, and stole softly down the stuirs. 

m kind to her, but she felt certain they looked upon 
light as Jews of old looked on Samaritans, and she 
to get out of the house as scon as possible, As it hap- 
no one in the large hall, where the fire was oeak: 
looked at it longingly ; for her fingers were blue with 
ing to linger, lest she might be stopped, she went 
door and opened it. 

into eyes and month, and she nearly choked in 
, but she stepped out into the cold with a shiver, 
tin the snow. A cheerful gleam came from the 
turned her face resolutely away, and started at 
age-drive. It was sheltered from the house by 
greens, and later on by an avenueof beeches, which 
and tall against the dull grey aky. 


“T don’t know how you 
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The snow had been swept away from the drive, s0 that she was 
able to walk fast, but her legs felt weak after lying in bed, and her 
breath seemed taken away by the frosty air. 

The avenue went in # curve, so that the end was hidden from the 
beginning, and she had no idea that any one was near till she ran 
straight into his arms. 

_‘* Miss Digby !”’ in amazed astonishment, as Gerald Fane took the 
c out of his mouth, and the hat off his close-cropped head, 
** What are you doing here?” : 

“ Going away,” trying to look defiant. 

“ Does my mother know of thia? ” sternly. 

“No,” tossing her head ; “ but you needn’t be afraid—she will be 
glad to be rid of a Digby.” 

‘* Ag to that, I know she has tried to be kind to you, and the first , 
time you are able to move about you do your best to ineult her.” 

‘* Insult her?” opening wide her dark brown eyes. 

“Yes,” looking down his nose at her, and speaking through his 
set teeth; “if we had starved and ill-treated you, you couldn't do 
more than sneak away.” 

She hung her head, ‘I thought they would be glad.” 

** They are not savages.” 

‘Bat it chokes me to eat a bit of bread in your house,” with 
something like a gasp, “I never was hated before.” 

‘We don't hate you, but there was a Digby once who brought 
shame on a name that had never known it before, and we've no reasuu 
to like the race.” 

** Are yousure ?"’ in an awed whisper. 
of us.” 

*I¢ was your father's brother,” thortly. ; 

“Then he couldn't have been like papa,”’ lifting her head, her dark 
eyes shining. 

“ Perhaps not,” with a slight smile. ‘‘ Now are you coming back? 
Remember, you are free to go ; youcan get to the Rectory, but not to 
your home,” 

He stood aside as if to let her pass, and as soon as the way was 
open, the inclination went in her perverse little mind. She looked 
hesitatingly up and down, and gave a little shiver. 

‘If you go now we shall think there is little to choose between 
the Digbys of the present generation and the past.” So saying, he 
drew himself up, straight and tall as a poplar, his eyes fixed rerent- 
fully on her drooping face. 

an me back!” she said, coaxingly, going close up to him like 
& o 

‘* You won’t do it again?” 

** Never again,” 

The sunny smile came back to his lips, and he drew her hand 
within his arm, holding it for a moment tight in his own. 

** Wasn't I right to call youa vixen?” 

Why was it that her heart fluttered like a frightened bird's, and 
for the first time in her life she hadn't a word to say 2 


“Gerald is the biggest flirt in creation, never believe a word he 
says; and Colonel Fane, a cousin who was staying in the house, 
leant back on a brown yelvet sofa, his head of short, black 
curls, very near another, which he considered the prettiest in the 
room, 

He had everything to delight the heart of woman, a handsome 
face, # deferential bearing {now and then) a musical voice, and a 
reputation for fastness, As an officer in the —th Guards he passed 
most of his time in London, and after all the fashionable beauties 
without a blash or a feeling, it was to, him to come 
across a little girl, whose pretty face a bold glance could dye with 
crimson, and whose heart seemed often to peep out of her soft brown 
eyes. Besides, she was a Digby of Digby Court, the wealthiest family 
in Devo and money gave & flavour to country simplicity. _ 

‘*He is to marry his cousin, Lady Maude, some day, if she will 
have the battered thing he calls a heart,” 

‘* Is he in love with her?” looking across the room to where Cap- 
tain Fane was standing by the side of a girl with a pid sash. 

“My dear Mies Digby, he is in love with every girl he comes across. 
Fact, I can assure you.” ; 2 

‘*And what would he say of you?" with a swift glance into his 

-looking face. 

“‘Of me?” he shrugged his shoulders, ‘ Atleast he couldn't say 
that the name of Digby would warn me off,”’ and he tarned to her 
with his most fascinating smile. 

It was as if a stab had gone right through her heart, Gerald 
would never—never care to do more than amuse himeelf with her 
because of this absurd prejudice, and she had grown to watch his 
looks and words as if her life depended on them. Sbe would rather 
die than he should guess it, she thought to herself, as she crushed a 
white camellia to death in her hand. 

**You have spoilt your flower,” said the man by ber side, and he 
took the tuberose from his butten-hole and Jaid it on ber lap. 

She looked at it doubtfally, feeling inclined to pick up the brown 
withered leaves of the other which Gerald had given her, if she could 
have done it in stealth. 

‘+ He is coming to ask for this dance ; say you are engaged to me,” 
said the Colonel, in a hurried whisper. 

Fane came towards her, looking happy and confident, as if refa al 
were the last thing he dreamtof. “ Thisis our waltz; I hupe Doogl se 


* Tt couldn't have been one 





has not made you forget it,” and he held out his arm. 
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“TI think you are mistaken,” unfurling her fan. 

“Nota bit of it, I wrote your pame down on my only programme, 
Would yon like to see it?” he asked, with a mischievous emile, as 
he showed her the “ Vixen” scrawled on his wrist-band. 

“Jf you call me that I'll never dance with you again!” and the 
blood rushed into her cheeks, r 

“Especially as this is mine,” Colonel Fane remarked, with a 
langaid smile, as he stood up, offering his arm, ‘‘ Now go away, my 
dear fellow, you are not wanted here,” 

The frank face grew suddenly serious. 

‘*Is this true?” looking down at Vic with grave eyes, 

“ Quite true,” she answered, viciously, because of the pain in her 
heart. ‘* Your cousin is ten times politer than you are.” 

Without a word he went away, and leant against a wall with a 
stern face and folded arms, and it seemed to Vic as if the sun of her 
life had gone behind a cloud. 

The next moment Colonel Fane’s arm was round her waist, and to 
the music of ‘‘Under the Stars” they glided togethcr round the 
room, It was very delightfal, but her legs seemed to fail her, and 
ber heart grew like a stone. This was the tune which he was 
whistliog when he came to ber rescue in the snow. 

If it weren't for him she would be dead—cold and stiff, buried in 
the cruel, grasping spow—and no one would have guessed what had 
hecome of ber, and Charlie would have gone mad with grief, and 
her father and mother would have felt their home desolate for ever. 

** Aren't you well?” asked the Colonel, quickly, looking into her 
white face, and the next moment he almost carried her into a small 
room leading out of the drawing-room, 

** Don’t tell me that you care for him,” bending over her eagerly, 
as he threw himself down by her side. ‘‘I thought you were at 
daggers drawn.” 

** And so we are,” panting and breathlese, her hand pressed to her 
aching heart. 

‘Tf you are, there is hope for me, He is the only rival Iam afraid 
of, in spite of Lady Mande.” 

‘*He thinks I like Gerald, and he knows that he doesn't care, 
Good Heaven, what am I coming to?” she asked herself, breath- 
lessly. “Anything bat that!’? Then she looked up into the 
Colonel's face with her lovely eyes. “ Men are deceivers ever—why 
should I trust you more than him ?” 

“ Because hehas a father, mother and sister, besides a Lady Maude ; 
and excore me if I sound rade, but they would rather he picked a 
girl ont of the gutter than one out of Digby Court, whilst I have 
nothing to consult but my own heart, which you stole from me, 
dearest, the first night you came,” 

Her lips were white, and ber knees shook. What he said was true, 
bat she would rather have been deaf for life than have heard it, 
Tben she summoned all her courage and said with a amile, “ You 
are going rather far, Colonel Fane.” 

“Am1? LIcouldn’t help it. You are a little witch, and madden 
me. You don’t hate me, do you?” leaning over her with his most 
irresistible smile, 

“Perhaps. Iam not quite sure?” trying to be saucy. 

** Yon've got my flower and my heart, and you are making me lose 
my head. What do you want more?” 

3 “7 he ag you to take them back,” snatching the tuberose from her 
reast. 

{: “ I'l take this because you've worn it,” pressing it to his lips ; “the 
ther I leave in pledge, hoping for yours in its place.” 

“ You won’t get it,” springing to her feet, becauee he had come so 
close that she felt bis breath on her cheek. 

“I shall, unless Gerald has cheated me ont of it,” looking her 
straight in the face with eyes that glowed. - 

“I hate him!” and she stamped her foot, feeling at the moment 
as if it were really true. ‘ 

A hand drew back the curtain which divided the one room from 
the other, and as quickly let it fall, but not before she caught a 
glimpse of blue eyes that flashed, and hair that shone like the sun, 

: Lang face fell, and her head drooped. Colonel Fane smiled, mock- 
ingly. 

\ Bist Ph Don’t give him another dance to-night. Give them 

me. 
* She was foolish and impulsive, and half mad with pain, but she 
saw the open snare before her, and knew it was time to draw back, 

“No,” with a small smile, ‘‘that would be getting out of one hole 
into another, Take me back to the drawing-room?” 

Ph sty did not come near her till the last, when he said, in a low 
ce,— 

* One waltz isn’t much to ask.” 

“Too much when I am tired out,” she said, because Colonel Fane 
was watobing her; and then, as he turned away, with bis head in the 
air, she nearly sprang after him, and arked him to come back. 

“My dear child, you look very 111?” said Lady Fane, kindly. 

“Yes, 1 am going to bed,” and she cried herself to sleep, whilst 


Lady Mande was s'ill laughing and talkiog with the man she meant 
to marry. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Vic sat by the fire on # low atool, and, with s letter from home in 





her lyp, idly watched the play of the flames. It was a comfortable 








$= 
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room, where the Fanes usually breakfasted when there was only th 
home-party in the house, with plenty of low chairs with stoffeg ’ 
warm rep curtains to keep out the draught from the bsy window 
and a high carved mantelpiece of dark oak. 

The door opened, and Osptain Fane’s voice said, — 

** Are the others out, Miss Digby?” 

Vic started, and needlessly flashed crimson. 

“Yes; Lady Fane has gone to the village, and the rest wanted to 
see if there were any chance of skating.” 

He was turning away, when his eye fell on the letter restirg on her 


ee, 

‘* Heard from home ?” 

She nodded. 

“‘ There’s a message for you in it. Could you wait one momen; 
just to tell me what I had better do?,” with shy eyes ruixed to his for 
# moment. : 

“Certainly,” with grave politeness, so unlike the merry good. 
humour with which he addressed her at first; ‘‘but I don’s BUppose 
my advice is worth much.” 

Coming up to the fireplace he leant his arm on the mantelpicgs, 
and waited. 

‘Papa tells me to thank you from the bottom of — ’ 

“Pshaw! I thought you wanted to ask me something?” 

‘*S0 I do, but my people are very gratefal to you. They seem to 
—to think you did them a rervice.” 

ne was all Peter. I should never have seen yon, but he woulda't 
go iy.” 

“My mother says that as the road is still blocked op bya hug 
drift 1 had better go back to my aunt in London.” 

A silence, during which she listened to the beating of her cm 
heart, and wondered if he heard it too. 

He pulled his fair moustaches as if in deep thought, and then said, 
abruptly,— f 

** Do you want to know the trains ?”’ 

Not a word of regret or remonstrance; she might go when she 
chose, he would not care to stop her now. 

With a lump in her throat she mumbled “ Yes,” and began to pull 
nervously at the fringe of the hearthrug. 

He turned his bead, and looked at her with softening eyes, but she 
did not know it, because she was staring dully at the carpet. Wha 
a little thing she was, and how prettily her soft curls grew round he 
forehead! What had become of her passionate temper? and was it 
Douglas that had tamed her so toon ? 

** When wonld you like to go?” in a matter-of-fact tone, as he told 
himself that it was no concern of bis, 

“Oh, I don’t know,” with a glavce over her shoulder out of the 
window at the grey clouds acudding past before the blastering wind, 

“You are not in such a hurry as you were the other day,” with 
some sarcasm in his tone. 

“Yes I am,” springing to her feet with such activity that she 
brought on a fit of coughing. “I will write to my aunt to expect me 
to-morrow.” 4 

‘Speak to my mother first.”’ 

“Why? She won't want to keep me,” her colour rising. 

‘** Ob, just as you like,” and he walked away. 

A little while ago he would have laughed and called her s little 
vixen. How she hated his politeness, and longed for him to be rade 
sgain, 

** By-the-by, yon wanted to know the trains,” stopping at the door; 
‘there is one at 10.45, another at 12.50, a third at 3.10, The fim 
would be the best, I should think, and the brougham, of course, will 
take you to the station.” Then he shui the door bebind him. 

It is strange how much a little opposition increases the plessare of 
having one’s own way. Now that Vic could sit down and tell ber 
aunt that she was coming all desire to leave The Beeches 
departed from ber. 

japtain Fane had not only told her the trains, but fixed upon the 
very earliest as the best for her to go by, as if to intimate that the 
sooner she was gone the better he would be pleased. 

Her pride caught fire, and she dashed off a letter, telling Miss 
Digby to expect her to luncheon on the morrow. Whilst she a 
writing sbe heard the voices of the would-be skaters outside 
window, and soon afterwards the sound of their footsteps in the 
as the men divestei themnesives of their wraps, and the ladies weal 
upstairs to prepare for luncheon. 

Pasciatiy a ark head appeared in the doorway, and Coleesl XS 
after glance round the room, came up to the fire rubbing his 
and shivering. “ 

‘Nice and comfortable yon feel in here, It’s fearful outside. bet 

se about the skating?” looking round with her pea 
hand. 

“ Impossible at present, but we've hired half-s-dozen men to oa 
away the snow, and I expect it will be oy, in two or three 
Won't it be charming? I am sure you would skate divinely: 

* My father does not like me to try in London.” st any bat 

“In London? I daresay uot, but here they needa't sami oy 
their private friends. It will be # case of ‘ you and I together, 

a smile, *‘ and just a few to look on and admire ” a 
“1 a going oney to-morrow,” Cetermined to get an expression 
regret from somebody, 's 
She was not disappointed, for the Colonel's face fell like a bof 

when cheated ont of a treat, 
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«Yon shan't go!” he said, almost fiercely, “You must be 


ioking ! 
Peps nbook her head, a thrill of delight running through her, and 
per eyes beginning to sparkle. 

He came to her, and laid his hand on the back of her chair. 

“You don’t want to leave me?” 

She put up her eyebrows saucily. 

“Why not?” 

«Because I think you don't hate me.” 

Then you are very much mistaken.” 

«J don’t think I am,” with another smile, 

“ Would you mind holding your tongue for a mingte, as I wish to 
finish this letter?” her eyes fixed demarely on the sheet of paper. 

“Js it to say you are going? Then I'll throw it into the fire,” 
matching it up from the table. 

“Qolonel Fane,” her eyes flashing ; ‘‘ give it me back directly !” 

He held it laughingly above his head, ‘“ Not till you’ve promised 

” 





to stay. 

She shook her head, but could not speak for coughing, leaning on 
the back of the chair for support, 

“Jt would be madness for yon to travel with such a cough as that!” 
nal concern in his voice. ‘‘ Listen to me, one moment. Stay till the 
wi of next week, and then I'll escort you in any direction you want 
ogo.” 

Yon are very good, but I think after knowing you for these few 
ixysI should scarcely like to trust myself with you for an escort.” 

“Have I offended you ?”’ looking penitent, 

“I don’t know what you think I am made of?” she cried, ina 
siden passion. 

“Sugar and spice, and all things nice, I believe,” with a glance of 
merry deprecation. 

“You forget that I'm a Digby,’’ throwing back her head. 

“Indeed, I don’t; bat I assure you I don’t mind it.” 

“Mind it?” breathlessly, as if amazed at his audacity, 

"Nota bit. I never heard that the sins of an uncle were to be 
tisited on nieces. I would just as soon you were a Digby as any- 





_ Her eyes opened wide, her breath was quite gone—she could not do 
thing but drop him a scornfal curtay. 

“I've knocked about the world too much to have any prejudices 
iii,” he went on coolly; “and,”’ with a hasty softening of his voice, 
‘Ishould never let them interfere with my happiness.” 

“Too kind of you to say so,” in withering scorn. 

“I don’t want you to put mein the same box as Gerald. Here's 
jour letter, and I know you'll alter it to please me.” 

“Of course [ shall!” sitting down at the table with a grave face, 
wi writing a few words as fast as she could, The luncheon-gong 
winded just as she had written the address, and taking the envelope 
inher hand she dronped it into the letter-box in the hall. 

* * * 


“My dear, you can’t go” said Lady Fane, shaking ber head, as she 
. a smothered cough. ‘‘I would not let you out of the house for 
“Bat I've often had acongh before, and I’ve written to say I’ll 
me and ~ glanced = of the corner of her eyes at a tall form 
@ can easily telegraph now that the wires are mended,” re- 
uitked Colonel Fane, as he lounged at his ease in the most comfort. 
a arm-chair in the room. 
— you must really stay,” said Theresa, gently ; ‘‘ unless you 
z some great attraction in London, and even then we couldn't let 


Vis looked from one to the other, doubting, whilst Gerald kept an 
tisinate silence, 
Thy only attraction,” she said, hastily, “is a dear old aunt who Is 
" 1h give me a welcome,”’ 
fancy you would get that anywhere,” in a half-whisper from the 


« . 
Non aly you know that you are welcome here?” said Lady 
‘km 1?” with wisttal, appeali 
» appealing eyes, which brought her hostess 
ae chair, and half-way across the room to kias her, Now 
an sure that the daughter of the Hon. Lionel Digby had 
t to her nephew instead of her son, her hospitable soul 
ot hephdenig her, and she longed to pet and make much of her, 
i. 2 telegram, and I'll take it to the post.” 
cc Gerald who spoke, and, without the slightest sigan of her 
“" Perversity, Vic did a3 she was bid, 
bs oe I'm too utterly gratefal.” murmured the Colonel, as 
pocketed the telegram, and Vic returned to her seat. 
Prien smiled and looked from one to the other. “TI told youso,” 
wi in her brotber’s ear ; but he shook her off impatiently, 
ooo out that Douglas was ‘‘ always fooling,” 
tobe of “ Morniog he mentioned at breakfast that, he was obliged 
Vie hot, but he would retarn ina few days 
tutroom | the was going without a good-bye, and sat in the break- 
"Door istening to every sound. 
“We rhe is out of spirits to-day,” said Theresa, with a smile, 
back.” ave to do our best to cheer her till somebody comes 


“ls 
barn nantes to your brother?”—the soft voice was unusually 





Sourse that was on account of her cold, 
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‘* Not exactly, but I suppose it is sure fo come off. Mother would 
breek ber heart if Gerald married into a family she did not like. 
I begin to think he has gone off from the stable-yard, so I shan’t 
wait any longer. Good-bye. You must be so tired of being shut 
ps Ms with a kindly nod Miss Fane hurried away for her morning 
walk. 

Had he really gone? Steps came quickly along the hall, and a 
hand was laid on the handle of the door, Her heart beat s> fast 
thes it nearly stifled her, and she fixed her eyes intently on her 

ook. 


“*Gcod-bye, Miss Digby,” he was standing close by her before she 
would look up. “Iam afraid I’m disturbing you.” 

‘IT like this book very much,” she said, confusedly. 

** Then I will leave you to enjoy it,” already tarning away. 

‘* But I'm sick to death of reading,” with an impatient sigh, ‘‘and 
I—I want to talk.” 

He smiled, and was there ever a smile that looked so much like a 
gleam of sunshine ? 

“ Douglas is in the billiard-room, so you can have as much of that 
as you like, Shall I find you here when I come back?” 

“No,” her eyes bent on the floor. 

“Then good-bye, I wish we had been better friends. I suppose 
you won’t mind shaking hands ?”’ 

She put her hand into his, feeling as if all her energies must be 
bent on stopping the cry which rose to her lips, “ Stay, oh! stay!” 

* You are shaking with cold,” his kind eyes lingering on that smail 
bent head, and those clustering curls. ‘‘You must sitclose to the 
fire, or we shall have yon ill.” 

Then she heard his steps retroating, yet dared not raise her eyes 
because of the tears that were in them. He was going away, and 
she would never see him again. Oh! Heaven! whatcould she say 
stop him, if only for sixty seconds. 

" My pip,” she cried, hoarsely; “ you have never given it back 
me.’ 

“ Are you sure you want it?” slowly unbuttoning his ulster, “I 
hoped you had forgotten it.’ 

Then he stooped so as to catch sight of her face, dr-w a deep 
breath, and with three rapid strides was by her side. 

Vio, you are crying!” 

His arm was round her, his face close to hers, and for a moment 
sbe shook from head to foot. Then with a violent effort she struggled 
for composure, and pushed his arm away. 

‘Cant you see? I want to get home,” she said, fiercely. 

He stood up with a sigh, placed his hand gently on her curls, as if 
soothing a naughty child, and without a word left the room, 

When she heard the hall door clang behind him, then she laid her 
head on her knees, and sobbed as if her heart would break, 


CHAPTER V. 


‘* How bad your cold is, your eyes look quite inflamed!” said Lady 
Fane, looking at her young guest in a motherly manner, as they sat 
at luncheon. 

‘‘ Miss Digby wants exercise,” said the Colonel, regarding ber 
blushiog face with the keenest interest, and wondering if she could 
possibly have been crying because of Gerald's departure. ‘‘I propose 
a game cf ‘ Blindman’s Buff.’” 

The proposition was applauded, and orders were immediately 
given that a fire should be lighted in the ballroom, where there was 
plenty of space and very little forniture. 

There the whole party gathered, with the exception of the elders, 
and from the shouts of laughter that rang through the closed doors 
the game seemed to be succeeding admirably. 

Vic threw herself into the amusement, childish as it was, with her 
usual abandon, and went flying about the room, with lovely, flashed 
cheeks and parted lips. 

A congh is a most troublesome thing when you don’t want to be 
recognised ; but the Blindmen, in tarn, felt {it a usefal anxiliary, and 
Mies Digby's name was shouted out more often than any other. 

Colonel Fane, |with bandaged eyes and outstretched arms, was 
pursuing her with untiring eagerness, whilst she flitted from one 
corner to another, determined not to be caught by him, because the 
others would be sure to laugh, 

Lady Mande Aston was a solid girl, whose movements were about 
as agile as an elephant’s. Vic tried breathlessly to get behind her 
into a safe corner, but she stuck in the way, and the Blindman’s 
hand clutched her shoulder, as she tried to evade him by kneeling on 
the ground. 

Hia moustaches twitched with an amused smile, as his hand 
wandered in pretended doubt over the soft carls, and hesitatingly 
touched tho blu+hiog cheeks, 

‘* Say who it is!” cried the others, impatiently ; but a small voice 
whispered * Don’t!” 

He bent his head eagerly. 

‘* Bix dances to-night?” 

An almost imperceptible nod was the answer. 

Then he stood upright, and owned to be puzzled. 

“T think it must be Theresa, only she has fuzz'ed up her haie for 
the occasion.” 

A shout of laughter, and the captive was released, her lashes gloed 





to her rosy cheeks. 
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** He wouldn’t have let off anyone else,” laughed Theresa. 

“ He couldn't help it it he gaessed wrong.” 

“ None so blind as those who will not see ; the bandage was quite 
de trop. It’a always the same with Gerald and Maude, He pretends 
not to know her because she hates being blinded, but he's not quite 
go cool as Douglas—taking an invostet our features first.’ 

‘*That’s the best part of the game,” ed a Mr, Sidney Merton, 
who had just arrived. “ Fane was a lucky af 

“ Don't like him,” murmured Theresa, “ As the house is full we 
have to put him in Gerald's room, and it seems quite desecration.” 

“ But your brother is coming back on Thursday,” 

“ He may, but I don’t expect him. The blue.room, down those 
steps, jast beyond yours, mast be got ready for him in case he should 
come a the other turns out, You look so tired ; shan’t we slip 
away?’ 

Vic readily assented, and was glad to be carried off to five o'clock 
tea in the library; but just as she had comfortably curled herself up 
in a corner of the sofa, the others came trooping in, and Colonel 
Fane at once secured a place beside her. 

* Why did you run away?” 

** Because 1 waa tired.” 

‘Tell me why you cried this morning ?’’ lowering his voice. 

“ What is that to you?” trying to look defiant, in spite of her burn- 
ing cheeks. 

“ Everything,” he said, softly ; “ tell me?” 

Tf she refuted to answer he would think she had been crying for a 
man who did not sare whether she were alive or dead. 

“ T was cross and out-of-sorts,” she said, quietly, as she stirred her 
bp “ Only leave me alone for # little while, and I shall be all right 
to n ” 

I’m to consider myself dismissed ?” 

She nodded, 

**Bat why? Have I offended you?” 

‘“* You've been very cool.” 

“ Have I?” looking straight into her eyes. 
hot as fire,” 

And he kept his word. 

A wild and reckless spirit suddenly took possession of Vic, and she 
was the merriest of them all in the evening. Colonel Fane devoted 
himself to her, ahd she scarcely danced with anyone else, but when- 
ever he tried to be tender she laughed in his face, Bewitchingly 
pretty, with her flashed cheeks and sparkling eyes, she bewildered 
and dazzled him at the same time, and he swore that he would wip 
her whether she loved him or not. He was used to easy cdnquests 
among women, and it was not likely that a country coquette could 
— him, but she gave him more trouble than anyone else had done 

ore, 

**I don’t believe you’ve got a beart!” he said, fiercely, as soon as 
he had decoyed her with some difficulty into that cosy little boudoir, 
where flirtations grew naturally under the shade of the palm-plants, 


in their pretty china pots. 
I never wanted it,” composedly, unfurl. 


“T am sure I don't know, 
ing . large red oe 

“ But supposing I do?” raising his glowing eyes to her imperturb- 
able face. " What then?” . $ 7 " 

“T must leave you to find ont,” with a grave bow, a4 if the anbject 
concerned someone else, und she did nos mean to meddle with it. 
“ Let us go back to the drawing-room ?”’ 

**Not yet, Vic, you shall not trifle with me.” 

“My name is Miss Digby.” 

a know it, but you are Vic to me—Vixen to Gerald,” with a 
smile. 

“What I am tohim is no concern of yours,” her eyes flashing 
sogrily. 

“I don’tagree with you. It kept me awake the whole of one night 
—thinking of is.” 

A tps tear came over her, and her pride caught fire once again. 

“It you want to know, he hates me, and we vever mesn willingly 
to meet again.” 

His handsome face lighted up, “ You mean it?” his eyes fixed on 
hers as if they would read to the bottom of her heart. 

She met his glance reaplately, but he little guessed the effort it cost 

r. 


“To-night I'll be as 


“ Of course I do; he hates the name of Digby, “ and I,” stammer- 
and confused—‘ I owe him my life, and I am sorry I do.” 
¢ caught her hand and pressed itto nis lips paesionately. ‘“ Then 
there is nothing between us.” 

A quiver came over the lovely face, her lips opened, but no sound 
came from them, 

Then his arm stole softly round her neck, and with a long deep 
breath of fervent desire he drew her gently towards him. My 
own, my yaeen,” he marmared, and his eager lips sought hers, 

Before they met she wrenched herself uway with heaving breast 
and flashing eyes, aad stood up, every pulse beating with indignation. 

*Colouel Fane, 1 thought you were & geutleman! ” 

“So I um,” throwing bace his head, proudly; ‘and the love of 
an English gentleman is nu disgrace to anyone.” 

** Love do you oali is?” lesning against the crimson curtain, which 
being drawa back hang down by toe wall, forming « dark background 
for the slighs figure draped in white; “ when they say in London 
that you give it w every girl you come acr gs,” 


es 


“Tet them talk their heads off; it’s all a pack of lies, Vio, you 
won't believe them, darling. I swear you are the very first” 
“I'm only a simple country girl, aud of course is is easy to take 
mein. Isap you have said this to heaps of others?” 

He smiled. ‘‘If I have, I never meant 16 before, I die for 
you, darling, but I can’t live without yea; indeed I can’s,” holdi 
oat his hands, his eyes speaking for him more eloquently than his 
tongue. 

She turned away, pale and trembling. ‘Oh, if Gerald had only 
said it! ’? she thought to herself, “ { must have jamped intohis arms 
Why isn’t it he jnstoad of the other?” Then she tried to lengh. 
** Colonel Fane, do it very well, bat I—I’m yonng, and I don 
understand it.” 

“You shall understand it fast enough!" fiercely, for his passion 
was rising at her mocking tone, 

“Thanks, I had rather not,” and she slipped away from his 
detaining hand into the fall light of the drawing-room lamps. There 
out of danger, she threw him a coquettish glance over her shoulder, 
** Shall I get someone else to finish the dance?” 

To an instant he was by her side, his arm round her waist, his face 
turned to meet hers, 

“ Gerald was right, you are a little Vixen.” 

“Then why do you trouble yourself about me?” forcing herself jy 
smile, though the tears were near her eyes. 

** Because I mean to tame you before I’ve done.” 
pe Indeed ! ” with a toss of her head ; “you'll find it rather diff. 

.”? 

“I think they are engaged, mamma,” said Theresa, in a low vois, 
“ And, after all, it will be a good thing for Douglas to settle down, | 
always thought he'd ran off with an actress.” 

“]f£ Gerald had married a Digby I should have broken my hegri’ 
said Lady Fane, with a sigh; “bap she’s a dear child, 1 must seni 
her off to bed, she looks s0 tired.” 

“Humph!” muttered Sir Gilbert Fane; “a Digby's fortun 
covers a multitude of sins, and Douglas is wide-awake,”’ 

Thureday came, the fire was lighted in the blue-room, and 46 the 
chimney had not been used for some time, it resented this infraction 
of its usual habits, and sent clonds of smoke down the adjacent 
corridors. 

“Fortunate that Gerald has not come, or he would have beau 
smoked out,’ said Theresa, as she escorted Miss Digby to her room, 

Vic gave a glance at the out-of-the-way corner down two or thre 
steps, at the end of a short in which the blae-room wa 
situated, and felt angry with Mr. Merton for turning Captain Fane 


out of his own, 

* Won't he object to being turned out?” 

“Nota bit. He's the most good-natured soul alive—not like other 
men who keep their bad tempers for home-consumption, and sm 
never civil except to strangers. Good-night, pleasant dreams.” 

Is it pleasant to think that Paradise is ontside » closed door whish 
you may not open? Is it pleasant to think that you have placed all 
your wealth in a ship that ie sure to founder? Is it pleasant to know 
that though you are young, and the road of life stretohes far belore 
you, every step you take leads you further from the joy you met an 
lost as soon as it was known? If so, Victoria Digby had no exou 
for the tears which hung like dew-drops on her long 

She had a horror of bed, where she had tossed uneasily the 
before, unable to sleep for the first time in her life ; so she sat 
armchair watching the blazing fire, which seemed to darken 
grow gloomy in sympathy with her clouded face. 

She heard the doors shut one after the other, as the men came 
from billiard or smoking-room and went off to their different bet. 
rooms ; and then quiet settled down on the well-ordered house, snd 
she seemed to herself to be the only person awake in in it. 

She was just falling into a doze when her attention was 
by the sound of wheels. Half-asleep she forgot to be surprised, bal® 
moment later she sprang out of the chair, and ran to we 
Opening the shutter as qaickly as she could she caught 
baek of @ dog-cart whissing round the corner, It 
Fane driven over from the junction, 

Her foolish heart beat with joy, as she presently heard steps p# 
her door, and go along the passage to the blue-room. The is 
went round by the stable-yard, and he had let himeelf in pr 
own lateh-key, 80 she was probably the only person in the house 
knew of his arrival. trot 

With the absurdity of first-love she felt proad of this vo . 
and began to undress herself with a smile on her lips. At 
would see him once before she went away. the 

Patting all her troubles on one side she laid her dark head od 

dress! 


a gre 


snow-white pillow, and promptly fell asleep. How long 
slept she coald not tell, when she was startled out of curiods ome 
by # hand laid roughly on her shoulder, Theresa was bending 
her with a white face and startled ey 6s, 

“ Get up at once, the house is on fire!” 





- OHAPTER VI. 


Is thera auy other monosayllable ia the Haglish langn@y 


er 
seuds such » thrill through heart and brain as that 
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Vic sat up with wide-open eyes and mute tongue, pushing back her 
pole, whilst Theresa uttered her directions us quickly as ste could. 

# Scramble into your clothes, and catch ap everything ‘valuable 
that you can lay hands on, and remember the cold ontside. I must 

avd'see after the others.” 

“Bat where is the fire?” shaking with cold and terror as she got 
into her clothes with ali the specd possible, 

“Tn the smoking-room. Thauk Heaven, Gerald didn’t come.” 

«But he did,” cried Vic, as Theresa ran out of the room wrapped 

ket. 

a eee a throng of maids outside crying and shivering, with 
bundles in their hands of anything they valued most. ‘The honse- 
keeper had got # silver teapot uuder her arm, the lady’s-maid a heap 
of false hair, the housemaid a favourite jackiaw in a cage, and the 
oook her Sunday bonnet, 

Miss Fane hurried theta off with a good-natured,— 

“Don't be frightened; the front stairease is all right. What's 
that?” as a loud hoise came from thé end of the corridor. 

“Only Lady Maude in hysterics,” ssid Colonel Fane, with « smile, 
as he led his aunt away. “I'll come back and fetch her and Miss 


Oe iss Digby knows; I told her myself. John ”—meaning the 
groom—“ ought to be back by this time.” 

“The engine could not come without-the men, but I'll get the 

jenera together see what'we can do for ourselves, Jas} you 

take your mother to the Rectory.” — 

“Not for the world. Wheré’s papa?” 

“In the library, of course, ‘saving the books,” 

“I'll gotohim, Mother dear, bear up, we shall save most of the 

” » { 


pgs. 

“Never mind the things,” with asob. “ Tell Sir Gilbert to come 
ont at once, ‘I know he'll be burnt to death.”’ 

“Tl see after him. Here, Maude, come and take care of my 
mother. Just sit down on that sofa, and don’t stir,” depositing Lady 
Fane on one of the ruby satin couches which had beén placed on the 
top of a flower-bed. : 

Lady —. — pol helpless, sank ope by the side of her 
hostess, Jooking like a white cow, wrapped u & counterpane. 

“My diamonds—wy beautiful necklace aed bracelets—they’'ll all 
be lost |’ she sobbed. 

Colonel Fane was here, there, and everywhere, doing the work of 
halfa.dozen. He had collected all the men in the place, broken the 
fee on the pon where they had skated the day before, formed a 
cordon from the bank over the snowy garden to the house, and 
buckets were filled and passed from hand to hand as quickly as 

ble, 
Piree are sure everyone is ont of the house?” he called out to 
yy who was working harder than most of the men. 

“ ig 9? 

“T don’t see Mies Digby anywhere,” looking round anxiously, 

“She must be all right. I told her myself,” and ‘Theresa hurrjed 
away, followed by a band of villagers who had come upto help. 

Tt was a durious sight; the Jarge country house standing black 
against the sky, except where it was lit up by a lurid glare; the 
gardens filled ‘with oddly-dressed people, and odds-and-ends of farni- 
tare, priceless pictures thrown on feather-beds ; huge mirrors, which 
had been dragged down from the walls of the ballroom, glittering 
like sheets of ice, and catching stravge reflections from rose-red 
and figurés flitting past ; silver urne’ gleaming like lost lamps, tables, 
cabinets, and books all tossed about on the snow-covered grass, where 
edhe | been thrown by hands bastening in order that more could 

saved. 

Lady Fane sat perfectly atill, with her jewel-box on her lap, placed 
there by her nephew. Lady Mande continued her lamentations, and 
would not be comforted till her maid ran up with the missing dia- 
monds safely stowed in her bible-case. ’ 

The fire was spreading rapidly, and a sob rose in Theresa’s throat 
a the thought how her beloved nome was doomed. Wonld the engine 
hever come? “Thank Heaven, Gerald wasn't here! ’{she ejaculated, 

tly, trying to remember some blessings amongst what seemed 
many evils, 

“Why?” yaid Oolonel Farie,.in surprise, as he pateed an empty 

down the chain. 


“Look there!” pointing to the blackened windows of the smoking- 


toom ; ‘*he was to have slept in the blue-room, and be mightn’t have 
been warned in time.” 
‘“ AW! and that’s just over it. Hurrah ! here they come!” 
of the engine came the groom at/a frantic pace. He turned 
"e head to the place where he saw his young mistress 
ttanding, and, pulling him up short, pointed wildly to the house. 
“The Captain ! the captain! where is he?” 
His face was like death, his voice so hoarse that she could hardly 
orien he said, and the hand that held the reins was 
sking y. 
gatereta looked at him wonderingly, and laid her hand pityingly on 
ae “which was panting #0 pitifully as it it must burst ite 


“Ail right, thank you, John. He's safe at Aldershot,” 
h, Heaven! he's at-bome,” and with a grout almost like the 
et 8 wild beast he flurig himself off the horse, and ran towards 


‘i 2 oe it O82 


Like a stab of ice the fatal news shot through her heart, which had 
been lalled to rest in fancied security. As if rooted to the spot, she 
= stock still, her brain in a whirl, her hand pressed to ber 

emples, 

Gerald there, when she thought him faraway! If there, why 
hadn’t he eome out? Noone could have slept through the noise. 
Why wasn’t it he who gave the ficst alarm? He must have been 
suffocated in his sleep! The brother whom she had rejoiced inas the 
pride of her life was being burnt to death before their eyes, whilst 
they had been busy dragging ont their chaits and tabtes ! 

“Oh, Heaven!” she oried, raising her hands imploringly to the 
wintry sky; and then she rushed forward as the faithfal groom had 
done, reckless of danger for herself, - 

Lighted splinters fellover Ler head and singed her hair ; the heat 
of the flames blistered the skin of her face ; the edgé of her dress 
caught fire from a broken end of a burning beam. : 

“ What are you doing? Are you mad?’’ asked Oolonel Fane, in 
stern surprise, as he seized her by the shoulder, - 

She pointed to the burning, blackened front, 

“ Gerald—save him!” 

“Good Heaven!” and the Guardsman turned pale. * I thoughthe 
was away. Here, Mortimer, take her somewhere out of sight,” as 
she dropped ina heap at his feet. , 

The Rector, who had hurried up at the first news of the disaster, 
took her in his arms, and placed her by her mother's side. 

Lady Fane knew nothing of her son’s danger, and only asked after 
her husband, 

‘* Til send him to you if I can, and the best thing you can do is to 
drive down to the Rectory. At any rate, that will be taking one pair 
of horses gre of mischief.” 

He called ont to his own man to see if the carriage could be got 
ready, and, anxious about the fate of his old friend, hurried back to 
where the engine was playing, j 

‘* No man gould have lived in that ” said George Evang, the 
head of the firemen. ‘If he had Shas being burnt the life must 
have been choked out of him by the smoke,” z 

The Rector shuddered, 

Colonel Fane came up breathlessly, and laid his hand on Mr. 
Mirshe's with him,” he seid, hosrsely. «I ti 

e's wi m,” he said, .. “I'm gare of it, Ob 

Heaven!” his face was convalsed with grief, ‘ 
“ Where are you going?” as he away. 

To find them—-or die,” he added to himself, as he planged into the 


ouse. 
John the groom had been before him, and they found him upstairs, 
lying on the landing just ontside what had been Vic's room. 
front of them was nothing but chacs and blackened ruins, the 
end of the passage baring fallen in just beyond the three steps. The 
door of the blue-room not falien down, but it was parily loosened 
from the hinges, and flames were hangrily devouring the edge of it. 
oe must — oa. = Fane, ee f° nothing 
**Tmpossible. You'd lose yonr ‘or i 
‘*Ia there no way where be could have got out at the back ?’’ 
‘* For mercy’s sake, come back, sir,” cried the butler, from behind 
them. “ Here’s John a dead man, and yon'll be the same.” 
“ [ must get there! ’’ cried the Guardsman, excitedly, *‘ I think the 
floor would bear me if I could reach it,’’ 
“ For Heaven's sake |!” and the Rector laid hold of his arm. 
Fane shook it off, and re in order to get purchase for his 


spring. . 

Between the spot where they were standing and the one he desired 
re heeee tases Wan 8 Biechee hole, up which the smoke was pour- 
ing trom the burning woodwork, and red tongues of flame shot up 
évery now and then half-way to the 

*« It’s throwing your life away,” said the Rector, as he placed him- 
self Aoagealy before him, 

** Oat of the way,” oried Fane, fiercely, seizing him by the collar, 
“ or I'll do you a damage.” 

He sprang forward, in spite of their efforts to stop him, and they 
held theit breath. Dimly through the increasing smoke. they saw 
him reach his goal; the tottering door fell down, and there was a 
burst of flames and smoke, which seemed to envelope him from besa 
to foot. Then to their horror he disappeared into the burning room, 
and their hearts stood still. j 

The Rector bent his head and uttered a prayer, knowing that the 
only help could come from Heaven, 

“Hark!” oried Sir Gilberts who had joined them, raising a 
trembling hand. 

They listened, and above the thumping of their hearts, the roar of 
the flames, the hissing of the water from the engines, and the crack- 
ling of burning wood, they heard a cry. 

The tears gushed from. the father’s eyes, 

‘It’s Gerald, Thank Heaven!” 

‘Fane, come back!” shouted. the Rector, and immediately the 
guardsman appeared in, the flame-lit doorway with despair in bis 
begrimed and rd face. Another cry, and he lifted bis head, 
then darted out of sight, crying out something in a half-stified voice 
that they could not hear, 

They could no longer see him where they were, so they got ont of 
the house sa quighly a6 they could, and made sheir sway round by sire 
outhouses at the back in an agony of hope and feat, 5-0, 





3 ¥ pile ehoge 
Therera came running round the corner, white and despairing, 
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followed by a number of servants and dependents and one of the 
engines, She saw them all straining their eyes, with upturned faces 
watching the roof with eagerness, and, clinging to her father’s arm, 
asked if they had discovered anything ? 

‘‘ Hark!” he said, huskily, “ don't you hear a cry?” 

She lifted her head and listened breathlessly, then, her face 
illuminated with joy, ran forward, crying,— 

“A ladder! a ladder! They are on the leads outside the old 
schoolroom window !” 

“Where's Dougias?’’ as half-a-hundred hands were ready to 


adjust it. 

** He’s there,” said Sir Gilbert, in an awed voice. “He went to 
save Gerald and Miss Digby.” 

“Vio was there? Oh, Heaven help them!” andjwith a sob she 
joined her hands together. 


Mr. Mortimer was the first to climb the ladder, in a breathless 
silence, whilst many lips moved in silent prayer. He pulled the 
ladder after him, rested it in the gutter, and by it’s means climbed 
to the top of a pointed , aaa Then he took off his hat and waved it 
in the air, whilst from down below rose a shout of joy, for they knew 
that the young master was saved. 

There he was, caught in a trap between the points of three gables, 
and with him was the girl who had saved him, and the man who had 
nearly died for them both ! 


CHAPTER VII. 


“How she must Have loved him!” were the first words that 
ers Vio’s ears, as she opened her eyes in the drawing-room of the 
00 


The tears were pouring down Theresa's cheeks as she spoke, and her 
mother was standing by her side trembling from head to foot. 

“Dear girl, she deserves to have him; but I’m glad to say she 
likes Douglas best.” 

Vic kept quite, still, with closed eyes, her thoughts busy with the 
events of that awfal night. She had dressed herself with anything 
but overdue haste, and thrown a fur cloak round her to keep out the 
cold. Then she bad gathered together the things that she was 
fondest of, and filled her pockets with all that she could cram into 
them ; but on opening her door she had turned deathly pale, for the 
smoke was coming in colams from the pa by the biue-room ; and 
going as near to it as she dared, she could see that the door was 
closed. Perbaps Theresa had not beard her cry—perhaps Gerald 
was sleeping there, unconscious of his danger. 

She stood still hesitating, wondering if there would be time to run 
downstairs and send ons of the men to look after*him. Then casting 
aside her scruples, as a jet of flame appeared, she ran down the steps, 
along the passage, feeling the floor hot under her feet, and rapped at 
his door. There was no answer; she threw it open, and burst into 
the room looking eagerly round her. 

Dead tired he had fallen across his bed, face downwards, fully 
dressed as he had come from Aldershot, whilst the candle that he 
had brought up with him had melted through the great heat and 
spread all over the silver candlestick. 

He opened his eyes wonderingly, as the small hands took him by 
the shoulder, and shook him violently. Then he sprang up 
and thanked her for troubling ‘herself, aa if his life were of no 
account, Andwhen they got outside the door, and he saw that the 
steps had fallen in, and they were cut off from the rest of the house, 
such @ light. came into bis eyes, and he had caught ‘her to bia 
heart, and carried her in his strong arms through the choking smoke, 

When they were in comparative safety, with the bleak wind blowing 
in their faces, and the cold grey sky above, he took his coat off 
and wrapped it round her in spite of her remonstrances, and she 
felt perfectly happy in spite of tbe cold, and all the wretchedness, 
because she knew that she had saved his precious life, 

The time had not seemed very long to her, before they caught sight 
of a face at’ one of the charred window-frames, which quickly 
disappeared ; and Gerald, going to see if there wae-anyone in want 
of help, dragged out what seemed to be the lifeless body of his 


QD. 

He lay on the leads at her feet, and moved by common compassion 
she knelt down and raised the heavy head on her knee, and 
ovied because she thought be was dead. Would not any girl who was 
not quite heartless have done the same ? 

Yet Gerald's manner changed to her at once, and his eyes looked 
stern aud grave, and he seemed to think of nothing but calling for help. 

Prevently her thoughts became all tangled, and she fell asleep on 
the Rector’s sofa. 

The oright winter sunshine was pouring into the room when she 
woke, and found Theresa again standing by her side, 

As she opened her eyes Miss Fane clasped her in her arms, and 
blessed and thanked her in broken accents for saving her brother's 
at oot ~ —, a a to the bed-room which had been 

er disposal, where 8 i 
cotidvecnas 9 © made a hasty toilette, and arranged 

“Taoere is some one downstairs very anxious to see you,” said 
Theresa, with a smile which hurt her blistered face. “I wanted 
hit to keep in bed, but he said that he could not rest until he bad 

spoken one word to you,” 





Who could she mzan but Gerald? With a heart beating donbie. 
quick time, snd a pink flush on her cheeks, Vic went into the li 

end Theresa, having shown her in, closed the door behind her, and 
retired. Vic herself looked meeker far than usual, for all the carl 
had gone out of her hair, and some of it hung in a smooth fringe 
over her forehead, whilst the rest was gathered into a simple knot at 
the back, There were dark circles under her eyes that were not dne 
to the shadow thrown by her jet black lashes, and a delicious trem}j 
hung about her pretty lips. 

Someone was lying on the sofa, who picked bimeelf up in 
tremendous hurry, and before she knew who it was clasped both her 
hands in his, ‘‘ Darling!” was sll be said, breathlessly, as hig 
glowing eyes devoured ber; but the voice was Colcnel Fane's, not 
Gerald’s, and in bitter disappointment ehe tried to snatch her hands 
away. 

* Aren’t you satisfied yet?’ he went on fast and eager, ‘Can 4 
man do more than risk his life for yours?” 

‘It was for Gerald—Captain Fane,” and she hung her head. 

“ It was for you, Vic! Oan’t you love me now?” Even ashe spoke 
he tottered back, and a deadly faintness came over him. 

** You are ill,” she said, anxious to torn away bis attention from 
the subject in hand, and in real concern forhis health aswell, “You 
ought to be in bed.” 

He shook his head. ‘ Answer me.” 

“ Why ask me now? I am too tired to think,” putting her hand to 
her forehead as if her head ached. 

** Because I must. Theresa tells me that you would never have 
— ra save Gerald if you had not loved him!” studying her face 

ntly. 

“ a she = you that ?” with troubled eyes, half raised to his, 

“Ts it trae?”’ 

‘© No,” leaning on the back of a chair, as if for support, ‘I would 
have done the same for——”’ 

‘* For me?” with suppressed eagerness. 

“ For you, or any one.” 
eae’ all think it; even Mortimer tortured me, saying I must be 

She sank down on the chair, feeling as if » sudden weight had 
crushed her. Did Gerald think the same? 

“ Dearest, give them the lie at once ; promise to be my wife?” He 
knelt down by ber, his arm stole round her shrinking waiat,'and drew 
her nearer, till her face was close against his chest. Then he stooped 
his bandsome bead, his eyes all radiant with joy, and pressed his 
lips passionately to hers, ‘‘ Mine—mine till death !” 

At that moment Gerald Fane came up to the window, with the 
glad atep of a man who comes forward to meet a joy. Seeing what 
he saw Latene bis eyes he turned on his heel abruptly, and walked 
away. The cup of happiness bad been raised to the lips of two 

ple, when five minutes’ delay flung it emptied on the groond; and 
ittle Vic knew as she raised her eyes all that she might have had, 
and all that she had lost. 

“ Kiss me, darling ?’’ said the man’ by her side, raising the amall 
face gently with reverent hands. ‘ Let me feel that the love is not 
all on my side.” 

Her cheeks were white as death, and she struggled to be free. “I 
must go to Lady Fane.” ; 

“They will not gradge us five minntes more for our joy,” and he 
held her fast. 

When at last she escaped she met Lady Fane, looking tired and 
worn, at the drawing-room door, Her face brightened consider- 
ably when her nephew, with a whole summer of joy in his face, told 
her that he had won the wish of his heart, 

She put her arms round Vic's neck, and pressed her to her bosom 
with a warmth that told the depth of her relief, and feeling that, out 
little heroine said to herself,— 

“ At least I have done my duty by sparing him trouble, and not bring: 
ng Sieenien into his home !”’ 

beresa looked somewhat surprised, bat very glad, and Sir Gilbert, 
when he came in, nearly shook her hand off, 

The Rev. Brian Mortimer, short, with a pale, intellectual face, 
made them all welcome to stay as long as they liked; aad it was 
aceite’ that, for the present at least, the ladies should remain where 

ey were. é 

All the guests, inclading Lady Maude, had taken themselves of by 
an early train, and Gerala stayed away the whole day seeing to th 
pulling down of brickwork thas was atill unsafe, the carting away 
rubbish, the housing of the farniture, the replacement of pictures, 
mirrors, &o., before they were irretrievably damaged. , 

Colonel Fane, not yet recovered from the effects of half-snff. cation, 
was sent to bed by the peremptory orders .of the doctor, and the 
others being tired out did not sit up Jong after dinner. 

The Reotor shut himself upin the library to think over his Sandsy 
sermon, and Sir Gilbert and his son were at the Grange, 80 neamet 
left to herself. She sat by the firein the drawing-room, 

e, and doleful, and no one could have looked lees like # beep! 

ride. But she told herself, in s0 many words, that she was not going 
to be miserable, that it was a wonder that she could not ever 
asmile, Oolonel Fane was so bandsome, so charming 
able, she ought to be thankful to Fate for having thrown him scr 
her path, Never had she seen anyone to be com to the fascin® 
ting Gaardsman during all the years she had lived in her )! wll 
home ; and how proud sbe would be to ehow him off to Chatlia, 
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the dear old people at home—yet a tear rolled down her cheek and 
her lip quivered. 


The door opened quietly, and Gerald came in with a small paper in 
bishand. He looked worn out and fagged, and came up to the fire- 
place with a slow, dejected step—very unlike his usual firm, elastic 
jread. He had not an idea that anyone was in the room, and started 
violently when he became aware of the small figure in the armchair. 

At first she thought he was going straight out of the door without 
speaking to her; but he checked himself, if that had been his 
im , and stood still, looking down at her with stern eyes. 

he could not speak, but sat with clasped hands and fluttering 
heart. 


“Do you know that you have no right to give yourself away? 
Treasure-trove belongs to the man who finds it, unless the Queen 
puts in & claim,” and he laughed joylessly. 

She — ae with her watch chain nervously, trying hard to steady 


ioe are some things which a man does not wish to keep.” 

“Yes, and one of them is a heart that is given to another,” he 
said, gravely. ‘‘ Make your mind easy, I wouldn’t have it at any 
price. Do you know where my mother is? I’ve found a paper by 
the oddest chance which will make her ory for joy. Good-night,” 

He held out. his hand, and tremblingly she puts hers into it. 

“I hope Douglas will take good care of his little vixen. Child, what 
are you doing?” his voice changing, “No tears, or I shall have to 
wipe them away.” 

“I’m not crying; it’s nothing,’’ and she dashed them from her 


eyes, 

Then he dropped her hand gently, and went slowly out of the room 
with the paper clasped tight in his fingers. 

The next day Captain Charles Digby made his appearance, having 
seen the account of the fire in the newspaper, charmed everyone by 
his straightforward, pleasant manner and good-looking face, und 
carried off his sister. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Lap’ DE RepMore was one of the leaders of London society, The 
atrée to her house in Belgrave-square was ardently desired by all 
who belonged to the fashionable world; and those who were happy 
enough to get it looked down as from a pinnacle on the others who 
were forced to sigh outside the doors. 

The Hon, Lionel Digby, a tall, soldierly-looking man, with a white 
moustache and a bald head, had been ousted from his favourite 
place in the doorway by a crowd of pale-faced young men in the 
stiffest of collars, who seemed to have expended all their energies in 
attaining that position, and had none left for joining in the waltz 
which was being played divinely by Coote and Tinney’s band. He 
listened to their conversation with good-natured contempt till an 
old friend touched him on the arm, and congratulated him on being 
the father of the belle of the season. 

He put his finger to his lips with a pleased smile. 

“Don’t tell it in Gath, or we shall have her picture in all the 

ph shops, and that would send me mad. One comfort, if 
there is any chance of the onal beauty dodge, she will soon 
have a husband to look after her, and keep the fools away.” 

Jast a yard off from him ‘: the fools” were talking of the same thing 
ina different strain, criticising the poiats of Miss Digby’s pretty 
Pm if she had been a thoroughbred just entered for a “ great 


“Handicapped by Fane, I doubt if she will be able to keep up 
the pace,” remarked Lord Smallbrains, twirling the end of his 
tesimal moustaches. 
“I'll bet you any money that she kicks over the traces before the 
is out. Did you see how she laughed just now when the fellah 
?” and the Dake of Featherston went as near a laugh as he 
ewe allowed himself to. 
ib There's some romantic story about his burning rather more than 
a fingers in saving her life, when her home was burnt down.” 
wait no, she saved another man ; and the romance isn’t ended—only 


“Didn't Fane get into a scrape when quartered at Windscr ?” 
Yes,a regular howler. By-the-bye, 1 should like to know what 
became ot little Jenny,” and the Duke sighed, sentimentally. 
Paty out of your reach, my dear boy. I know for a fact that 
8 dead—and & very convenient fact it is for Fane, Let usgo and 


., they moved off, and others immediately supplied their place, as 
4 Were @ point of honour to guard the doorway. Charlie Digby, 
i Theresa Fane on his arm, protested that it was impossible to get 
a me the room, and led her away into the conservatory at the end 
back drawing-room. There they remained a long while as it 
Perel ng Vic, who was watching them with jealous eyes, in spite of 
sitole of young men with whom she was surrounded. 
bin Was the apple of her eye, and she was not at all disposed to 
Upto anyone else. She did not look much like a broken- 
#d girl,as she sat on a sota in a lovely dress of white tulle, 
yee with crystal, her cheeks flushed yith a delicate pink, her 
Sparkling, her lips smiling, as she answered her admirers with 
Calon mark after another. 
Pane edged his way through the crowd. ‘ You might dance 


i 


i 
7a 








this with me, Vic! ” bending low with that air of proprietorship which 
always angered her. 

‘*T might, but I’m not going to.” 

“* Supposing I say you shall?” with an angry gleam in his eyes. 

“Supposing you do, it won’t make any difference,” she added 
calmly, as she unfarled an enormous fan, “ Please go away! I'm 
enjoying myself thoroughly. Ah!” a smothered exclamation, which 
caused the Guardsman to look up quickly. He saw that Oaptain 
Fane had just come into the rcom, his fair head towering above all 
those who were near him. 

Instinct told the lover that in that calm, proud face lay the only 
danger for his peace of mind; and with a man’s usual want of tact, 
he = in a graff whisper, “ Remember, I stan no flirtation in that 
quarter,” 

Not waiting to see the effect of his remark he sauntered away, 
and soon was chatting pleasantly with a widow, whose devoted slave 
he had been for a year and a.half, 

Vic's delicate nostrils quivered, avd she pressed her pretty lips 
together, that was all; but anyone who had studied her face would 
have known that these outward signs meant an inward tempest. 
She certainly had not intended to dance with Gerald till Colonel 
Fane’s unwise prohibition roused her natural ersity ; but now she 
looked up at him with such an inviting smile that he broke all his 
resolutions, and joined the group about her. 

“You are not dancing?” It was a platitude, but it did not strike 
her as inane, coming from him, 

‘* No, my last partner danced a most excruciatiag step, and I’m 
afraid to try agsin.” 

He instantly remembered, as of course she meant him to, that 
o- steps went divinely together in the drawing-room at the 

range. 

He hesitated, met her eye, the blood rushed to his face. ‘‘ We 
used to get on pretty well. Will you give me another chance?” 

She got up from the sofa, a smile of tremulous happiness on her 
lips, and never heard the eager remonstrances of the other men whom 
she had just refused. It was playing with edged tools, but that has 
been been woman’s favourite amusement since the world began, and 
the sense that it was forbidden added a dangerous thrill to the 
delight. Her foolish heart seemed as if it would bound from her 
breast, and her feet went round asif in adream. Oh, if this waltz 
would last for ever, or that life would finish with itsend! It wasa 
mad and a wicked wish, but Vic that night was scarcely responsible 
for her actions, 

Gerald felt the blood on fire in his veins, but he kept himself well 
in hand, and betrayed nothing. 

They talked but very little, and what they said was often a simple 
commonplace phrase, which yet was remembered and treasured up, as 
if it had been the words of a sage. 

Captain Digby passed them by and rever saw them, because his 
whole attention was given to his partner. Theresa was looking very 
well, and the blisters had left no mark on her sweet, serious face. 

** Those two are always together,” said Gerald, with # short laugh. 

‘* Yes, pity he’s a Digby.” 

** That could make no difference now.” 

“What do you mean?” looking up into his face for the first time 
in her astonishment, 

His eyes fell, his face grew grave. ‘ Didn’t Douglas tell you? 
I thought he would.” 

‘*No, what is it?” shaking with sudden agitation, 

“Only that your uncle’s name is cleared. We thought he had 
brought shame upon our mother's sister. and on the night of the fire 
the marriage-certificate tumbled out of an old cabinet which was 
broken to pieces. What's the matter?” 

Too late! It came upon her so maddeningly now, just a week 
before her marriage. If she had only waited but » singleday Gerald 
would have told her that evening, when hecame in and found her 
alone. Her brain seemed to go round in a whirl, and she dropped 
like a broken flower at his feet. 

In # moment he had lifted her up, and carried her through the 
open window on to the balcony. He placed her on a chair, and knelt 
beside her, supporting her drooping head on his shoulder, They 
were alone “ under the stars.” His breath came fast, his heart went 
out to her, his poor little Vixen, on a wave of tenderness which 
nearly broke down all barriers; bat he loved his honour even more 
than this little girl, and the kiss which hovered on his lips was never 

iven. 

The curtain of the window was pulled quickly aside, and Colonel 
Fane stepped out on to the balcony. 

7 “Where is Vic?” he asked, fiercely. ‘“‘ What have you done to 
er?” 

*¢The room was too hot for her, and she fainted.” 

“I never knew her do such a thing before,’ looking at him 
suspiciously, “Here, let me come there. It’s my place, not 
yours!” 

Reluctantly aeknowledging his cousin’s superior right, Gerald got 
up, though it was a moment of supreme bitterness for him. It was 
he who bad found her in the snow—surely she ought to belong to him 
rather than to any other. 

Donglas Fane stooped ‘and kissed the pale lips passionately. 
Gerald turned away, saying he would see after Mr. Lionel Digby and 
the carriage, His face was stern as death as he passed through the 
ball-rcom, looking neither to right nor left. 
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“ Contound that fellow!’ exclaimed a choleric old gentleman, with * Don’t be angry with me, Vic,” putting his arm round be, 
white hair and black eyebrows, ‘‘I wish he woulda’t mistake my feet | ‘‘ Listen, I am up to my ears in debt, Do you think T onght to giv, 





gt ee t ite hh, Sir Timothy?” and ry chance, She saw freedom before her eyes, aud turned he 
“ Six-feet- f e ir Ti " 

Leth Gensiiteaiue visihed. eocwiT back on it resolately. No, she could not let it be said that she broke 
“ Yes; no joke at ali, and’ I should ‘like to tell him so, He was her faith for the sake of filthy laore. There was a slight tremble 

dancing just now with a little girl I met in the snow. Do you know about her lips, bat she answered at once,— " 

nee. mise Dig las F t He kissed on ibcuvestans Odwulteten whe pe sear him, he hea 
* Mi : 's going to put the noose on Douglas I’ane nex . ) m, he 

ro SORE ae : obeyed it, and won. His heart bounded with joy; but the more be 
‘* Douglas Fane of the Guards? ” loved, the more he feared. . } 
“The very man. ‘He's past praying for.” 2 They will try to turn you from me, but you won’t let them do it} 
“Hamph!” looking thoughtful. ‘Ie he a widower?” You won't, will you, darling ? z 1 
**No; never had a wife,” and the Viscount moved away. “Why should they try?” lifting her serious eyes to his, ** You 


are not an escaped convict, taking advantage of a ticket-of-leave?" 
* No, I'm not a convict,” smiling down at her, fondly. 
** And you haven’t got half-a-dozen dead wives in a cupboard, like 
Blae Beard ?” 
OHAPTER IX. ‘You gilly child!” pinching her cheeks, which had lost their 


“ Twever knew anyone so much changed as Victoria ever since that | bloom. . 
unlucky journey in "the snow,” sighed Mrs, Digby, as she held the | ‘*Nor even one live one > em — °° & corner?” ~ 
held the newspaper in her hand, and looked over its folds at her son. No, little one. T’n'not s saint, but I'm no scoundrel ; and what. 
“ Nothfhg would content her but we must leave the Court, which she yelled been in the past I'll be @ good husband te you, so help me 
always loved better than other place in the world. A season in r 
Lanta she said she wh 1 Oo ; ped now that she is here she seems t gen an awe-struck look in her eyes, and the smile vanished 
quite mad about gaiety. As to a quiet evening with her father and | **0™ “er Ups. 





if she can't stand it.”’ . It is an awful thing to be tied for life.’’ 
4 >  ” * Not awfal when people are suited to each other,” 
‘She's in lowe, ae that accounts for everything,” observed her “F tine athe alan 1 


brother, . “ ” 4 
“ Now that this breach is healed between the two families I wish Bat that we never shall,” confidently. *‘ You are the only gif 
she had chosen his cousin. I like his face so much better than the phe tages with whom I could think of passing « lifetime without s 
eg, »” ‘ : “n B . uu 
e ” y-the-bye, you were to see my presents to-day,” moving a little 
“that wut sane Ie plennater for Violas” sad ates ‘Dighy, | ST4Y rom Bis. “ady Fane's diamond brooo bd heen 
1 ngs ely. 
seni Bb ia an eer ewe atone pn oo 6 | HESS? Ta, What han Gena given you ome 
Now she wore & troubled look, for Vic's fainting fit of the night | °tiginal, I bet. 
before had alarmed her unreasonably. Other people saw nothing to ome er her face that he might not see the scorching blush 
; at covered it, 
a ate belore ; ag ber tee, and ae fels Aint seo pte dageneh-wen _. “ Nothing.” She tried to say it carelessly, but the word stuck in her 
behind, throat. 
“ No money has been spared on her trousseau, and the dresses are “ Nothing!" in blank amazement, ‘Well, that’s original, certainly 
something too lovely. I am sure when I was a girl they would have | but I suppose it’s coming.” 
made me perfectly happy, and the child doesn’t care to look at | - ‘‘ Yes, of course,” with a strong accent of doubt. 
them!” A “Well, I must go.” He parted from her with moré reluota tice than 
“So much the better. Whats comfort it is to think there is one | ever, and his last kiss seemed as it it would never end. 
woman in the world with a soul above finery! Where is the | He looked back with wistful, longing eyes at the small figure 
little paragon ?” almost lost in the depths of the lounging-chair, Selfish man as he 
“In the stady. Don’t go in; he’s there.” was, it was all the world to him just then, 
What a nuisance the fellow’s becoming. I wanted to take Vic to | Vio drew a deep breath as soon as he was gone. With a queer little 
the Park.” smile hanging round her month she mitittered to herself,— 
Instead of going to the Park Miss Digby was seated very much at ‘* Certainly, for a vixen, I'm getting wonderfully tame. Ob! if my 
her ease in a lounging chair, attired in a frock of pale primrose, pore gato were only my funeral, how happy should 1 be, tobe 
sure!” 


which set off her dainty dark head and flashing black eyes to perfec- 
tion. ; The front bell was constantly ringing, to betoken the arrival of 
Colonel Fane was leaning against the mantelpiece, his back to the | present after present; bat, instead of showing any pleasure in them, 
fireless grate, his face to his beloved. she scarcely seemed to care to undo a single pao 
He looked strangely harassed and careworn, as if his pleasure- “Vic is dreadfully changed,” s her mother once again. 
loving soul had not had what our friends over the water call ‘a good But in the evening, when they some guests to dinner, pa me 


time " of it lately, the merftiest of the party, and with all her former eagerness 

* You flirted disgracefally last night ; you know you did.” engagements for the next day. 

“I flirted ! Of course, I ‘always do ; but disgracetully is going too | “ Ohild, you will tire yourself ont,” asid Mrs. Digby, warningly, but 
far, and I won't allow you to say it.” the warning was unheeded. 

“T forbade yon to dance with Gerald, and directly I turned my Sometimes at the opera Vic looked down on Gerald's fair head in 
back you did it,” the stalla, bat he never made his way to their box, or managed #0 be 


“Exeuse me, it was under your very nose, only yen were talkieg | at hand, to put them in the carriage. He was often in the Park, and 
so hard to ® woman with painted eyebrows that you never saw us.”” | often in a crowded ball-room ; bat in either place he made th crowd 
** Nonsense ; I couldn’t see you anywhere, and when I found you | an excuse for avoidingher. 16 was batter so, ahe knew, but he had 
at last you were in his arms,” never guessed the secret in her heart, why shonld he be ao terribly 
“ Because I had fainted, and didn’t know a man’s arm from the | uukind? The thought filled her with a vague norest, 7 
arm of achair, But, anyhow, it was very bad taste on your part to **Vic, you have something on your mind? Tell it me,” hag 


disturb us.” Digby, as she pushed back the girl's dark curls, and 
Bad taste!” ne laughed bitterly. “ I wonder when you would let | forehead. 
m4 come near you if you had your way,” Vic immediately wriggled away from under her mother’s eyes. 


She looked at him from under her long lashes with o pleasing | .‘Marriageis a solemu thing,” she said, with a weary smile, ad 
sense of power. He was getting angry, and the more his passion | I can’t be always langhivg.”’ , 
rose the handsomer he looked. But he was pale to-day, and seemed-| ‘‘Quiteright, dear; I only want you to be happy. Wast + Doaglas 
as if he had some oare on his mind ; and, after all, her heart was the | to have come to dinner to-night ?” 





reverre of stone, and it was not his fault that she could not love him ** IT don’t know.” f ~ 
better. “1 is rather odd that we haven't seen him since Satarday. 
“To anyone else I should have said ‘ not at home.’ You ought to “No doubs he has a lot of things te look after,” and she 
be grateful,” away, ‘ There's a knock ; I daresay it's he.” into 
“Would you have said so to my cousin?” with something like a | But the. batler intormed his mistress the next time he came 
sneer. the room thatit was only a gentleman, Sir Timothy Galton nous 
She sprang from her chair like a wounded tigress, her eyes flashing, | who had called to ask it they would favour him with Colonel he 
her breast heaving, private address, as he could not find him either af the lab oF 
“Bay that again, and 1’ll never speak to you!” Wellington Barracks, on f! 
Forgive me; I’m nearly bothered ont of my life,” passing his “Tt must have been very important. What did you s8y. — 
hand over his forehead. ‘*1t was only ia joke,” “Why, you see, ma'am, I thought it would be more prodant to 
T hate such jokes,” her lips trembling. “They are horrid, and | wo didn't know it. Gentlemen don't always wieh their addr 
perfectly detestable,” ; be known.” J 


‘ 
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“] think there was no reason for such caution,” said Vic, 

ughtily ; but she went off to bed with a weight on her mind which 
geared the eleep from her eyelids. 

She had a presentiment that\there was something wrong. Two 
whole days without seeing Colonel Fane, when he had made a point 
of haunting Eccleston-square, bota in the morning and afternoon, 
and generally in the evening as well! 

“He has gone off to America,” said Lady Charlotte Digby, with a 
confident nod. ‘I always thought he looked dangerous, and Vic bas 
had a lucky escape,”’ 

“Gone off? I only wish he had,” growled her brother, who could 
not bear the idea of missing his little girl's bright face from the 
Court, ‘* No chance of it—the fellow’s madly in love,” 





CHAPTER X. 


Waere was Colonel Fane? Seated in the brilliantly lighted room 
of the Army and Navy, giving a farewell dinner to his cheerful, 
insouciant bachelorhood, in company with his favourite brother 
officers; or closeted with his lawyer in‘ the peteney of his own com- 
fortable lodgings, signing marriage settlements, and all Kinds of long- 
worded deeds? Neither one uor the other. He was in his lodgings, 
and another man was with him; but the man was not a lawyer, and 
his presence seemed to his host neither a pleasare nor a necessity. 

“T tell you, sir, Jonny Forest, or Jonny Fane, as I believe she has 
every right to call herself, is alive; and if you try to: marry Miss 
Digby the day after to-morrow I'll have'you arrested for bigamy !”’ 
aod Sir Timothy Galton drew his dark eyebrows over his eyes in the 
fiercest of frowns, whilst he leant on his stick in an uncompromising 
manner, 

“Somebody is deceiving you,” said Colonel Fane, coldly. 

The matter was of such vital interest to him at the moment that 
he did not think it necessary to notice the idle threat, but deep down 
in his heart he swore that nothing and nobody should come between 
him and his own little Vio. 

“They would not try that sort of game with me,” said the 
Baronet, with a short langh. “I have known this poor girl ever 
since she was a squalling baby, worrying my bailiff, who was an 
honest, hard-working man, out of his senses, I recognized her the 
moment I saw her leaning on the gate, looking as if anyone could 
have knocked her over with a feather. I tell you, my heart bled for 
her,” thamping the table with his fist, “and I mean to see justice 

, 80 sure as My name is Galton.” 

“You neei not excite yourself,” with stern gravity. 
wife is still alive, I shall be the first toown her. 
off and I have nothing to reproach myself with.” 

**We won’t inquire into that,” pursing up his lips; “ but if your 
ptomise to own her is not an empty boast, this is the moment to 

ve it.. My carriage is at the door, and I'll take you at once to 
ammersmith.” 

Douglas Fane passed his hand over his forehead as if half-die- 
tracted. Jenny alive! The old man said it sd coolly, when her life 
meant to her husband the loss of everything which made existence 
worth having. Itwasim possible to puta check on the Baronet’s tongue, 
and to go on as if nothing had happened. He could not go through 
the farce of another marriage even if he could stifle conscience, and 
reconcile himself to the idea of such villainy, because the accuser 
would stand close behind his back, and the knot would be severed as 
s00n as made, 

As tnese thoughts passed rapidly through his mind, he saw that 
there was ro escape. The Baronet’s stern eyes fixed upon him raised 
a feeling of opposition in his breast. 

“There is no hurry,” he said, slowly. 

“No hurry! Man alive! What are you made of?” his eyes 
blazing with fierce indignation. ‘‘ One poor girl is dying for a sight 
of you, and anotheris waiting for her affianced husband, and you ray 
thereis nohurry! I tell you that you have no choice but to decide 
the matter at once, Perhaps you mean to kill your wife by this 
neglect ?’’ darting a keen glance at him across the table. 

i “It I did, it would be no business of yours,” said Fane, bitterly ; 
bat show me where she is, and I will see if you are not deceiving 
y a8 well a3 me.” 

Bir Timothy silently preceded him down the staircase, and 
motioned him to take his seat beside him in the mail-phaeton. 

There was not a word spoken between them as they drove rapidly 

the lamp-lit streets. Douglas sat as in @ dream, with his 
arms folded, his head sunk on his chest, till they stopped at 
oe Save of a small cottage, with cabbages and sunflowers in the 


“Tf my poor 
It was she cast me 


* Behave as a mau of honoar,” said Sir Timothy, “ and I won't say 
8 word, bat attempt to cheat either of them, and, by George, I'il 
have you kicked ous of the Guards!” 
pico Fane, who looked white and haggard in the moonlight, drew 

mself up, and said, sallenly,— 

You presume on your grey hairs!” and walking slowly up the 
Path the lateh of the small green door and went in. 

There was little furniture in the room—a low bed with a coloured 

eran along the opposite wall, one or two wooden chairs, 

a With a shiny cover, on whith there were medicine bottles 

fome unwashed crockery, a dirty, carpetless floor, a smouldering 
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fire in the unblacked grate. The Gaardsman’s glance took in all 
these details with callous indifference before it fell oa the face which 
rested on the tumbled pillow, then he shuddered. 

“Be you the ’usband of this poor deserted creature?” asked a 
woman, who had apparently been performing ths fanctions of a 
nurse, to a limited extent. 

He pointed to the door, 

* You can go.” 

‘*T ain't loikely to stay, bless yer heart, if I’ve a chance o° going,” 
tying a blue handkerchief over her own untidy head; ‘‘ but mind yer 
give her the mixtnre every two hours, Will ye see to that?’’ giving 
him « sharp look. 

“ Yes, yes!” taking up the bottles gingerly. ‘‘1s she to have a 
slesping-draught ?” 

“No, doctor said not, Good-bye, my precious!” bending down 
over the bed. “ This fine gentleman’s goin’ to take care of you ; but 
I doubt if he will do it as well as Sally. If she’s took any worse, 
just run round the corner to No, 3, and I'll come in a jiffy ;” then, 
with a surly nod, she went out, and sbut the door behind her, and 
Colonel Fane was left alone with his deserted wife. 

An expression of unspeakable disgust was on his face, but it 
softened as he went slowly up to the bed, and looked down on the girl 
whom he had stolen from her happy home by Windsor Forest. She 
was blooming then as the roses in June, and he had loved her with a 
wild, fierce passion, strong as death whilst it lasted, Pure as the 
daisies which grew on her father’s lawn, in order to win her he had 
to wed ; but possession soon} took the charm off the prize, and he 
tired of her before the year was ont. Stung to madness by his 
indifference she ran away from him, and left a note behind her to say 
that she had drowned herself; but when she reached the river her 
heart failed her, the cold dark water looked forbidding, and life 
seemed precious because nearly lost. She fainted on the bank, and 
a Quaker passing by took pity on her, and led her to his house. The 
next morning she had intended to leave him; but was attacked by a 
nervous fever, which took away her strength, For a long time she 
remained hidden under his hospitable roof, but his daughter graw 
jealous of her, and insisted upon her being sent away, From that 
day to this she had supported herself by her needle, too proud to 

peal to the father who had disowned her, or to the husband who 
thought she was dead. Now she was dying, and she knew that the 
end could not be far off, 

A thousand thoughts passed through Colonel Fane’s mind as he 
looked down on the thin, pinched cheeks and haggard face, which 
had once been as fair as the sammer. ‘ 

**Ig it you?” and her large blue eyes fixed themselves upon him 
with an expression of satisfied longing. 

ate Jenny. It is not my fault, remember, that you have come 
to this. 

“ Don’t scold me, I shan’t be here lovg,” covering his hand with 


8668, 

**Good Heaven! I’m not a savage,” he broke forth, hls heart fall 
of rage and pity. ‘I'll take you from this wretched hole, and give 
you a decent home,” 

She shook her head, 

“ No use; by the end of the week I shall be gone,” . 

By the end of the week, and his own wedding was fixed for the 
next morning but one! Involuntarily it flashed across him that it 
would be better for both if she died that night. 

“Don’t yon waut to live?” he said, hoarsely, 

“No, Between us we've made a terrible mess of it. I’ve been ag 
wretched as I could be, What should I care to live for?” Then a 
spasm of pain passed over her wasted face, and she pressed her hand 
to her chest. 

“ Not it I tried to make you happy?" his better self struggling 
with his worst. 

“ Could yon love me as you did when you got me to come away 
with you? No, no”—moving her head in bitter unresé on the pillow 
—* IT want to die,and nobody shall keep me here,.’’ Then she turned 
os face to the wall, as if even his voice had lost the power to charm 

er, 

He sank down on a chair, and buried his face in his hands., 
Could he be thé same man who felt so idiotically happy on Saturday 
because of a small dark head resting in seeming love and confidence 
on his shoulder? Now it was sin to give her one loving thought— 
sin to long, as he must long, for the sound of her voice—the light of 
her eyes, That girl lying there, panting out her feeble breath, was a 
greater barrier than thousands of miles of sea or land. What was 
space when love could traverse it? What was an obstacle if love could 
overcome it? 

* Oh, let me die! ” murmured the voice of Jenny. 

Ay, let her die to-night, and he would be free—free to go straight 
from ‘her deathbed to the altar, and no one would have the legal 
tight to stop him. 

**Oh ! Vic! Vic! I can’t give you up. I swear Tcan't,” he groaned, 
and was answered by a moan from his unhappy wife. 

It startled him from his dreams of lost delight, He stood up and 
looked down at her again with anxious eyes, that took in every sign 
of decay with avidity. Her chest was heaving with the difficulty of 

ing & breath ; her eyes were sunken like those of an old, withered 
woman; even the hair which he used to fondle on account of its 
beauty had lost ite brightness, and the once pretty lips seemed to 
have lost their curves, and to be drawn by suffering, 
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“Give me my medicine,” she said, irritably, with the impatience 
of long weakness and pain. 

He took a bottle and held it before her weary eyes—" This?” 

** No, the other.” 

Ths other was the sleeping-draught. He uttered a feeble protest, 
remembering that it was forbidden ; but she persisted, adding in a 
querulous whisper,— 

“ Have you only come back to plague me?” 

The bottle was marked in divisions, He poured out the contents 
down to the first mark—his hand trembled, a cold sweat broke out 
on his forehead; it was for ber good as much as his—there was 
nothing bat misery before them if ber life were prolonged ; she was 
longing to die, and death for the weary creature meant release, 

Down to the third mark he emptied the bottle; then, with shaking 
fingers that nearly dropped it, held the glass to her fevered lips. 
She drank it thirstily, gave him asmile of thanks; then her head 
sank back, and she fell asleep. 

He turned away from her, and dropping down on a chair leant his 
elbows on the table, his head on his hands. What had he done? 
His brain seemed dazed. Jenny—his long lost Jenny—he once was 
so fond of, and now she was dead—dead like some old woman weary 
of life. He bad only given her the medicine she had asked for; he 
had done his duty, and told her that she ought not to have it, His 
hand had shaken, and she had gone to sleep. Noone could saya 
word against him, not even that worrying old man, Sir Timothy 
Galton, who bad ferreted ont his seoret, because he was so interested 
ih his tenant's child, and brought him against his will to the bedside 
of his wife. 

And now he could go back to his sweet little Vic, and draw her to 
his arms once more, and put his lips to hers, and feel that no one 
could take her from him—no one, not even Gerald, who had given her 
up for a scraple. 

The small room was lighted by one tallow candle, the neglected 
snuff grown Jong dimmed the little light there was, and the draught 
from the open window cast odd shadows on the wall. 

The road was perfectly quiet, and not a single sound broke the 
silence of the summer night; suddenly, soft, and solemn, and clear, 
the church clock strack twelve, To the husband watching by that 
bed of death it seemed like the knell of a departing soul. A great 
horror seized upon him, a cold shiver crept up his backbone, a cold 
sweat broke out on his forehead. 

His sin stood out before him like a spectre—a ghastly, haunting 
spectre—from which there was no escape. His teeth chattered, his 
hair stood on end; he shook both chair and table by convulsive 
shudderings. Marder! murder! murder! seemed written by gory 
fingers onthe well. He bid bis face upon his hands, but he could 
not hide from himself, Tbe mark of Cain was on his forehead, and 
he was branded for life. Every man or woman would shrink from 
him if they only knew ; he would be a thing apart, with a barrier 
for ever between him and the rest of mankind, a great gulf fixed 
between himself—his guilty self—and all the friends and brother- 
officers who had helped to make life pleasant. And Vic, pure as 
the angels and happy asa butterfly, would be for ever on the other side. 
With bis soiled fingers he would never dare to touch her—never dare 
to face the questioning look in her frank, bright eyes, He had lost 
her—by the desperate means that he had used to win her—he had 
lost her. Not only was he a blood-stained criminal, but a fool, 

He clenched his hand, and struck his forehead in impotent wrath 
and remorse. Jenny, dying fast of consumption, was an obstacle 
which nature herself would bave removed, Jenny dead, and by her 
husband's hand, was an obstacle large and monstrous as the 

Pyramids. 

Hoar passed after hour, the candle flickered and died, the cold 
grey light of morning poured in through the unshuttered window. It 
seemed to stare at him like the inquisitive eye of an acquaintance. 

Every object in that narrow room became distinct. On a 
behind the door hung a straw bonne’ and a faded shawl, covered with 
the dust which showed bow long it was since théy had been worn. 
In the corner there was a washing-stand with commonest of crockery, 
& water-bottle and a broken tumbler, On the chimney-piece, between 
a china prs aud a glaring green vase, there was an exquisite little 

‘statue of Parian marble, which carried him back at one bound to 
the days when he wandered with the daughter of the old Baronet's 
bailiff amongst the budding hawthorns, with the songs of the birds 
in their ears. 

A tear came to his eye. Jenny was all in all to him then—and now! 
He shuddered, gave one look askance at the bed, and started up. 

“If I stay here I shall go mad,” he muttered ; and catching up his 
hat, walked quickly to the door and threw it open. 

The glory of the summer morning shone fall upon his h d face, 
and made him shrink as if the sun were the eye of his Maker, He 
pone his bat over his brows, shut the door behind him, and passing 

y the homely cabbages with their diamoxds of dew, opened the 
little gate and went into the road, 

For a minate he stood stock still, then hurried away as if fleeing 
from the horror which would not be left behind. It was with him 
when he went through his duties at Wellington Barracks. Murder! 
murder! murder! seemed to be ringing ia his ears as he stood before 
the men of his troop with a white, stern face, and pat them through 

their drill, Helooked round the yard, and saw that everything was 

the same as usual, he alone was changed. 


Seal 


“If this goes on I shall go mad,” he thought to himself again, ag 
he made his way to his own quarters, startled by every footstep that 
came near him. What would Vic be thinking of him? The nex, 
day was his wedding-day, and he bad not seen her since Saturday 
He must see her if it was for the last time. ‘ 

An hour or two later he got into a bansom, and drove to Eccleston. 
square. He did not notice that Barton looked at him inquiringly 
but walked on straight to the library. , 

Vic in her primrose-gown was seated by the writing-table, inditing 
one of her numerons letters of thanks. She put down her pen, and 
looked round with laughing reproach, which showed how little hig 
absence had really mattered to ber. 

“So here you are at last! We wore just going to advertise for 4 
missing Guardsman.” 

‘* I’ve been ill,” he said, gravely, passing his hand over his fore. 
head. The sight of her, in all her beauty and sweetness, was too 
much for him ; it seemed to daze still further his bewildered senses, 

“Til? I’m so sorry,” her eyes softening. ‘ Charlie would have 
been round to look after you if we had only known.” 

He was dressed just the same as usnal, in irreproachable taste, but 
he looked strange to her ; and though she did not care at all about it— 
ia fact, she hated it—it was odd that he hadn’t tried to kiss her, 

“ What have you been doing with yourself?’’ she asked presently, 
as she toyed with a paper-knife. 

Py shivered, and walking hastily to the window asked it he might 
at it, 

**Certainly, if you are cold. Charlie says it's suffocating.” 

** Leave that letter, and come and talk to me.” 

She wiped her pen, and rose obediently, feeling that he was in no 
mood to be teased. He drew her down on to the sofa beside him, 
and after a moment's hesitation took her hand, Still he could not 
meet her eyes, but kept his own fixed on ber dress. That horrid 
word was sounding louder and louder in his ears, till he almost 
thought she must hear it as well, and half-expected to see her start 
away from him in horror. If this were going on for ever life would 
be a perfect pandemonium, and he was better out of it. She told him 
in her sweet, soft voice how they had been to this place and that, and 
seen So-and.so, but he scarcely heard her. Suddenly she became 
conscious that he was not listening, and stopped abruptly, 

‘* What is the matter with you?’’ she asked quickly. 

A quiver came over his face, and his black moustaches twitched. 
He griped her hand so tight that it was positive pain. ‘*‘ Vic, you 
love Gerald better than me ’’—all the colour forsook her face, and she 
began to shake. ‘‘ You want me out of the way, don’t you?” 

Wo cats can you say so?” she gasped with white lips ; “ you've no 
—— 

“No right?” He laid his hand upon her curls, and she felt it 
tremble. “Listen. child. I have loved you better than anything in 
earth or heaven—better than my life, better than my soul. Don't 
let them talk you out of it. IfI have done anything wrong it was for 
you. Qh! darling, darling!” His voice broke ; he caught hertobim, 
and kissed her lips again and again with hottest passion, as if it had 
been a last good-hye. 
ay. Douglas, what is it?” she cried, half frightened ; ‘‘ do you want to 

ee ? ” i 
‘I'd die first!” and he kissed her hair. “If I don’t turn up to- 
morrow you will know that I’ve gone to kingdom come,” with the 
ghost of a smile. 

“ Are you going? ” in surprise, as he got up. 

me with averted eyes. ‘‘ Tell Mrs, Digby I can’t dine here to- 
night.” 

“ Ah! She thought, perhaps, you would be giving a dinner to your 
bachelor friends? ” 

“My bachelor friends!” he repeated mechanically ; then he went to 
the door. His face was ghastly, and he knew it; so without another 
look at tue face he loved ao madly he walked out of the room, aud let 
himself out at the street-door. ‘‘ Good-bye,” he said hoarsely when 
he had got to the doorstep, though there was noone to hear. 





CHAPTER XI. 


“Doveras not coming to-night! How very strange!” exclaimed 
Mra. Digby, later in theday. ‘ People will think it so odd.” 

“But it isn’t odd. Most men give a bachelor dinner on the day 
before—a sort of farewell to single independence,” said Vio, as if she 
had studied the subject well. 

‘ Qhild, I wish you would not look so white,” with » wistfal look 
into the small, listless face, which used to be so bright and eager. 

“ Better than beinglikea peony. By-the-bye, I shall keep 0 

to night, I won’t be stared at as if I were a show,” 

“Dear me, the dinner will be quite a farce without bride of 
bridegroom,” said Mrs, Digby, lookivg really distressed. ‘I do think 
these Fanes are the most extraordinary people under the sam 
Captain Fane has just sent an excuse.” 

‘* I knew he would,” murmured Vio, 

Her mother’s quick ears caught the words. 
would?” ; 
“Yes. I offended him once long ago, and he has never forgiven ™e 
He called me a vixen, and I flewinto a rage.” ‘ 
“Qaite right too, The young men of the present day thick they 
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Vic was silent, bat whilat she was playing with the tassel of the 
window-blind sho said to herself, ‘1’d give anything to hear him 
call me vixen again.” 

“JT am sorry you refused to spend your honeymoon at the Grange. 
They say that the wing has been rebuilt, and locks as well as ever.” 

«“T wouldn't go there for anything!” 

“Bat why not? J thought you were fond of it?” 

“I am going to Paris ; we don’t want to be buried alive,” she 
answered evasively. 

Her mother heaved a sigh, and hurried away, having a thousand 
things to see after, and Vic was not left one moment to herself. Lord 
Smallbrains was to be best man, and the Duke of Featherston had 
been specially engaged to see bim safely through his duties. In fact, 
some of them he would have gladly taken upon himself, having an 
eye to the pretty face of Lady Sibel Digby, the bride’s first cousin, 
and one of the bridesmaids, Charlie Digby said that it Therera Fave 
were head bridesmaid or no he ‘was going to take ber under his 
special charge, and the best man might look after Lady Maude, who 
was of higher rank; so the arrangements had to be left to chance, 
and the ruling powers hoped that the convenances would be 
respected. 

There was & large dinner-party, principally composed of relations ; 
and Vic, seated upstairs in a pleasaut room that used to be her school- 
room, listened to the roll of the carriages, thankful to think that no 
one would invade her privacy. 

At last she could take off her mask, and be as miserable as she 
liked, without dreading the unspoken questioning of her mother’s 
kind eyes, or the frank remonstrauces of her brother. She sat down 
in a low chair, her hunds clasped in her favourite attitude behind her 


The bustle and excitement of preparation were all over, the last 
dress had been tried on; and the bridal attire, in all its splendour of 
cream-coloured satin and Brussels lace, lay spread out for public in- 
spection on the bed inthe next room, There was nothing more to be 
done till she was led out to exeoution on the morrow; and, for the 
first time for many loug weeks, she had plenty of leisure to think, 
when thought meant semi. madness. 

By her own folly she had rvioed her life, but she would confeas it 
tonoone butherself. The man who was about to marry her should 
never suffer for it. She would be a dntifal wife to him, and all should 
gosmoothly, but with happiness and joy left on the doorstep of her 
home. Yes, she would try to be good and do her duty ; but at eighteen, 
* the heart is young, it is sad to say good-bye to love—the elixir 
of life, 

It might have been so different—there was the sting. If it had not 
been for the pride which egged her on she would not have been the 
pledged wife of Donglas Fane when the name of Digby was cleared 
from its stain. But where was the use of thinking of it, and bemoaning 
it? Toe milk was spilt—and the pitcher empty. Yes, empty like 
her wilfal heart for ever and for ever, 

The room was growing dusk, bat the servants had forgotten to bring 
alamp. She did not want a light to sry by, so she did without. 
Saddenly there was a step on the stair, which made her heart flutter 
wildly, » knock at the door—it opened, and a tall form came quickly 
into the room! She could not speak for astonishment, as Gerald 
Fave knelt down by her side, and took her trembling hand in his, 

“Vic, I’ve come to ask you sometbing.”’ 

The light from a lamp outside fell full on the fair, frank face, and 
she saw there was a radiant smile on his lips. ‘ Will you have me 
instead of Douglas? Could you love me as well?” 

Deathly white, she tried to draw away her hands, ‘‘ Are you mad?” 
the gasped, 

“Nearly mad for joy. Listen tome. Douglas gives you up—he 
must, There is no help for it. He says if you care for me—marry 
mé to-morrow instead of him. And yon do, Vic, I swear it.” 

He looked into her eyes, And his ssemed to light the room, his 
face came nearer, and his golden monstaches trembled with eager- 
_ She drew back frightened, whilst her heart thumped deafen- 

yy 

“I—I—don't understand.” 

“ He was a married man—but don’t be too hard on him. He kept 
emay 48 soon as he heard she was alive, and now he - you up.” 

.. Amarried man!” her eyes opening in horror and disgust. “Why 

d he deceive me?” 

He was deceived himself. Never mind the details; he pine you 
0 me, and surely that’s enough ;” and as the longing in his face grew 
= stew he suddenly threw his arms about her, and drew her small 
we close to his. “* You were mine from the beginning, my treasure- 

i ve. You must love me, and you shall!’’ Then he put his eager 

Ps to hers, and one heart sesmed to melt into the other. 

®time of doubt and estrangement was over, each barrier had 
tor Swept away, ‘and she was his” “ and he was hers” for ever and 
4ye. Foran hour of intense happiness they sat side by side on 
in tofa, their hearts too fall for much speech, whilst desire was lost 
ition; and then there was a rustling of silks and satins, and 
a Digby came sailing into the room. 
You ptain Fane, I’ve enly just been informed that you were here. 
“Be ht to have been shown into‘the drawing-room.” 
may wit Was, but I escaped. I’ve come to ask your daughter to be 
Y wile, and she has consented,” he aaid, proudly, 








Ia thia true?” lookirg from one to the other, and literally gasping 
for breath. 

‘“* Yes, mother, dear,” and Vic threw herself on her mother’s neck, 

The Hon. Lionel Digby was sent for at once, as well as his son, and 
the guests were left to entertain each other with vague surmises. 
Lady Charlotte Digby announced, in an undertone to her next-dcor 
neighbour, that she was gure the Colonel had hanged himself, whilst 
the Fanes exchanged anxious glances, Presently Sir Gilbert was 
fetched, and the wonder increased. 

hy should like to see the Colonel himself,” said Mr. ,Digby, 
stiffly. 

‘*He sent you this note, which perhaps will satisfy you,” and 
Gerald put an envelope into his hand. 

Mr. Digby read it through. ‘ Yes, this is quite sufficient. Is it 
true, Victoria, that you engaged yourself to Colonel Fane, when you 
liked his cousin better ?”’ 

Vic hung her head. ‘' Yes, father.” 

“ Humph! a most extraordinary circumstance, when there was no 
compulsion. Come to us after a decent interval,” turning to Gerald, 
**and we will talk the matter over.” 

The lovers looked blank ; even Mrs, Digby seemed taken aback, 

‘* Bat sir, just consider, this is the only way to avoid a fass,” urged 
Gerald, trying to look at the arrangement from. a practical point of 
view, whilst his pulses were beating madly. ‘ Our names being the 
same, many people will think they made a mistake from the 
beginning, and I thivk I could get a special licensein time. Tell 
them the wedding will be at four instead of twelve. Give me the 
addresses, and I will send the telegrams.” 

“Stop a bit, young mau, How about the settlements?” half 
carried away by bis impetuosity. 

**Come into the library, and in half-an-hour I'll satisfy you.” 

‘* Bat nothing could be signed nor a single deed drawn up.” 

“Tm afraid,’ with a slight smile, and drawiog himeelf up, “I 
mast ask you to trust to my honour.” 

“That I'll go bail for,” said Charlie. readily, only too glad to ex- 
change one cousin for the other. 


* 7 aa + 7 ” 


Colonel Fave was seated alone in his lodgings in Albemarle- 
street, with a pile of papers before him and a pistol by his 
side, hidden under the folds of a coat. He looked ten years older 
than when he stood at Lady de Redmore’s, watching with uneasy 
eye? the flirtations of his coquettish fiancée. Handsome he must 
always be, because of his regular features, but the light had gone 
from his eyes, and his expression was hard and defiant, 

It he had sinned more than other men he had suffered as much 
as any during the last twenty-four hours, and he had come to the end 
of his endurance. He conld not live with the spectre of his crime 
following in his footsteps, like the black dog which haunts the move- 
ments of a man in delirium tremens, He could have no joy in the 
society of his pure and innocent bride with this awful gecret buried 
in his heart. He looked back tothe few brief weeks of his court- 
ship. The girl’s wealth had been the magnet which had drawn him 
to her side, which had determined him to cut out his cousin. 

Gerald was not steeped in debt as he was, therefore the marriage 
would be of no mercenary value to him; and as to sentiment, he 
did not believe in that, and one girl if passable to look at was just as 
good as another. 

Then love stole into his heart, and he knew that for him there was 
only one girl in the world. He laughed at himself for being love- 
sick as a school-boy; but he was led on, in spite of himself, by a 
certain sweet nnconventionality which gave a charm to words and 
looks, and the smile that came and went like April sunshine, till bis 
passion rose like fire in his veins, and he felt that he would rather 
die than give her up. 

And now he had given her up, and he knew that he must die 
—diie, stained with the sin of Cain, fying from earth to that 
other, ‘‘ where the worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.” 
He baried his face in his hands with a convulsive shudder. In spite 
of all that had happened life seemed to grow sweeter as he was 
about to give it up. Ashamed of hisown weakness he raised his 
ghastly face, and stretched out his arm towards the pistol. _ 

Memory went back over the events of that endless, most miserable 
of days. He was in the library at Eccleston Square, and his 
betrothed was sitting by his side watching him with an innocent 
wonder in her eyes. , , 

She was as unconscious of the fierce struggle going on within his 
breast as a child playing on the edge of a flower-crowned precipice. 

Even his warning words, “If I don't turn up to-morrow, you will 
know that I have gone to kingdom come,” which had a dread signifi- 
cance in his own ears, had fallen unheeded on hers, She had only 
taken them as a positive assurance that he would be there without 
fail. 

Poor little girl! In all her bright young life she had kuown no evil, 
and it was for him who really loved her to bring the first shadow 
across her path. ; 

She was too tender-hearted not to cry when they brought her the 
news that her lover was dead; but Gerald would be there to comfort 
her, and she would not grieve over-much. 

At that moment thg fiercest hatred rose in his heart against the 
man who had supplanted him; and yet, in the midst of his secret 
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preparations for his own end, be had found time to send for him, 
and tell him—actnually tell him with his own fevered lips—to go to 
BHecleston Square, and take the girl who was waiting for him, Douglas 
Fane, and make her the wife of Gerald. 

Sarely a generous action like that would count against a million of 
vices! The sternest rmoralist must allow that it was worthy of a 
saint, though done by a sinner—a murderer, Shudderingly the ghastly 
word paseed through his mind like an awful ghost, bringing despair 
in its train, and shattering all better thoughts—all aspirations after 
fins! and heavenly forgiveness by its loathsome presence. 

What a contrast there was between himself and his cousin! Yet 
their lives began much in the same groove, and his seemed the more 
prosperous of the two, 

The good-looking Guardsman had passed by the young subsltern in 
a cavalry regiment, and left him behind him in the race of life. His 
handsome face bad been a passport. to women’s favoar, ever since the 
first down had appeared on his upper lip. 

Featherston had been his rival with the bailiff'’s dangbter, but the 
girl had found Dongles Fane as irresistible aa the rest. Few women 
had ever turned a deaf ear fo words of tenderness from his mocking 
lips; and Vic, the bright little sunbeam, bad given in, though Gerald 
was first in the field. 

And what had it all brought him, or whither had it led? Success 
with Jenny Forest had led him on through the pain of disillusion. 
through vexation and disappointment, to the lowest, darkest depths 
of sin. Ssccesa with Vic had tanght bim that it was hard for a 
soldier to die with decent courage, if she was to be left behind, 

Jenny was dead, ber beauty worn away by pain and suffering, her 
gentle life slain by his band. He shnddered. To what fate might. he 
bave brought the other if Sir Timothy Galton had failed to interfere ? 
He might have lived to see her pretty head bowed in shame, whilst 
her lips—those lovely lips that he had kissed that day—cursed the 
fate which had brought them together, 

Better than that would be death, or a hundred deaths—and a Fane 
was never @ coward. Good-bye to the love that clung like a serpent 
round his heart. Good-bye to the life that had once been bright with 
hope and fairest prospects, Good-bye fo all that he had known or 
loved or doubted; he was going to the land of silence, and after a 
while his very name would be forgotten, and he would be as if he had 
never been. 

With a muttered prayer, he raised the pistol to hia breast, 

There was a knook at the door; he started violently. 

‘* What do you want?” he said, roughly, because of the tension of 
hia nerves. 

“A woman wants to see you, Colonel, She says her business is 
urgent,” 

He leant his head on his hand, It was probably the nurse come to 
tell him that his wife was dead, To send her away might excite 
suspicion. 

** Show her in.” 

The servant retired, and presently Sarah Benson stood before him, 
dressed in a decent shepherd's plaid shaw!), and black straw bonnet, 
He felt.as if he could not meet her eye, but asked her hoarsely what 
she wanted. 

‘*I made so bold as to come,’’ her tone respectful and subdued. 
‘ The poor thing’s been asking for you that pitifully it would go nigh 
to break your heart.” 

An electric thrill shot through heart and brain, and he stared at 
her with wide-open eyes. 

** She—she’s alive? ” he stammered. 

‘Aye, she's alive, and getting on famous, though ‘twasn't the 
medicine as did it,” her large, good-hamoured lips relaxing into a 
smile, “for as I see directly I comes into the room yon gived her 
nothing bat a drop of water I had filled up an empty bottle with,” 

‘* Thank Heaven!” A choking feeling came in throat ; the room 
whirled round, and overeome by the feeling of blessed relief, Douglas 
Fane slid down from his chair on to the carpet, 


—_— 


CHAPTER XIt. bs 


Cartan Genatp Fane was the happiest and the busicat of men in 
London. He was in Lincoln's Inn before his lawyer had appeared in 
his chambers, and he nearly drove the elderly gentleman ont of his 
wits by his wish to do three months’ work in one morning. 

“* And now can yousend one of your clerks for a special license ?” 

“No, my dear sir, that is a thing a man must always get for 
himself, In fact, I am not certain you won’t have to wait till to- 
morrow.” 

“I'm dashed if f will!” 

“That won't hasten the wedding; but drive down to Doctors’ 
Commons, and they will tell you all about it.” 

Gerald pulled ont his watch. “I suppore I must manage it.” 

“Well, ‘you can't be matried withont. Another thing you've 
forgotten, I'd lay a wager. You never asked the lady the size of her 
finger for the ring!” 

_ By Jove, no ; but I'll ask for the smallest they’ve got.” 

* Then she won't be able to get it on at the last moment, and 
you'll have to borrow another,” af 





‘* That would be a bad omen.” 

“ As it is, you have one proverb against you—' Marry in hagte’_ 
you know the rest.” 

“ Yes, I know it; but I’m not in the least afraid,” with shining 
eyes. ‘*My father has behaved like a trump, and we shan’t be 
beggars.” 

“And yourcousin! Don't you owe him something as well? He 
seems to be a second Don Quixote,” with keen eyes, trying to ferret 
out a secret. 

Gerald was a bad humbug, and his face flushed to the roots of hig 
hair, “ Yousee, he knew which way the wind blew,” he said, with 
short laugh. 

Mr. Redfern gave a dry smile, as he put his hands in his pockets, 
‘Sir Timothy Galton has taken a great interest in this marriage, | 
expect him here in half-an-hour,” 

“ Then I'l be off.” 

“ You'll have those deeds drawn up as soon as possible; and, 
remember, the ceremony is for four o'clock.” 

‘*I won't forget, and I onl; hope nothing will occur to prevent it,” 
as he bowed his young client out of the room. 

The words sent an ominous chill through Fane's blood, as he 
jamped into his hansom, Could be bear it with anything like 
common fortitude if he were cheated out of his happiness at the last 
moment? After the delirious, anexpected joy, after the long hope. 
less waiting for what he thought was the inevitable, to go back now 
would be impossible, He thought of the day when the marriage. 
certificate was found, which cleared his aunt's name, and Reginald 
Digby’s as well, and the paper had seemed of no value because it 
came by half a day too late, 

Sometimes he had felt inclined to mistrust Douglas. He had kept 
things back from Vic which might have made a difference, and 
always seemed to want to throw him and Lady Maude Ashton 
together, as if they were engaged to be married. It mighi have been 
from a love of mischief, for Douglas was fond of a joke, but the 
mischief, whatever it might be, was apt to turn to his own advan. 


Poor fellow! He looked half mai yesterday, and well he might 
with a wife in Hammersmith and a bride in Eccleston Square, At 
firat he had almost doubted if his cousia were in his sober senses ; but 
when he was once sure that he was in his right mind, he did not care 
to waste much time in explanations—be was in such a fever to get 
to Vic and claim ber for his own, Now he almost wished that he 
had not been in such a hurry. Donglas looked so queer; if anything 
happened to him he would never forgive himself, 

As he drove on his fears increased tenfold, and when the licence 
had been seen after, and there seemed to be no further difficulty in 
the way of his own happiness, the thonght of the other in his hope- 
less misery weighed like Jead upon his mind. 

With the little golden ring in his pocket, which was to make two 
people into one, he drove to his cousin's lodgings, impelled by his 
secret fears. He sprang out of the cab, and gave such a resounding 
knock as re-achoed down the street. The door was opened, not by 
Colonel Fane's spruce man-servant, but by a girl who had a terrified 
expression in her eyes. F 

She recognised Gerald at once, and pressed him to come in and 
speak to her mistress. The Colonel was ont, but she would like to ses 
him if he could spare a few minutes to come upstairs. 

Gerald could not spare a moment, but he bounded up the stairs, 
and found Mrs. Lacy, the landlady, a respectable looking person, ia 
dark green cashmere, waiting for him at the door of his cousin's 
sitting room, 

She apologised for troubling him, but she was that uneasy in her 
mind that she could ‘not keep her anxiety to herself ; ‘‘ for you 86¢, 
sir,’ she went on with some agitation, “if anything had happened, 
and T had kept silence, it might have been turned against me.” 

“ Yes, yes,” in a fever of impatience, “TI quite understand.” 

** Well, sir, it wad about ten o'clock last night, and I was sitting 
quietly in my own room, thinking it was neat bedtime, whea 
heard a sudden noise in the Colonel's room, and a woman’s scream 
for help. Iran downstairs with my heart in my mouth, and went 
into the room without so much as a knock, for when I'm soared I 
forget my manners; and there he was, lying on the floor in s dead 
faint, and a woman—a nice, tidy-looking person, who seems to have 
brought him a message—was a-kneeling by him, trying to get him 
back to his chair. Lor’! sir, she might as well have tried to lift aa 
elephant, for the two of us together couldn’t raise him an inch ; but 
I just loosened his necktie, and sent her to ask two of the —< 
gentlemen to step upstairs. This was partly to get rid of her, for 
saw things about that weren’t for every eye. There were letters 00 
the table; one to you, sir,’—Gerald started—“ one to a lady, and & 
blue paper with ‘ my will’ in large letters on the ontside; but worse 
than all that,” putting her handkerchief to her eyes, ‘* close ee 
he had been sitting there was a pistol—a pistol, and with 
barrels loaded.” at 

“Good Heaven!” said Gerald in a low voise, as every bit 
colour forsook his face. “ Where is he now?” 

“We don’t know ; he went off this morning. When he 8 ee 
to he seemed dazed, but he sent everyone out of the room 48 re 
as he could, and I could see him dart a look at the table to se¢ 
pistol was safe,” 
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“You didn't leave it there? ”’ 

«No, no, sir; I wasn’t so foolish as that. I carried it out of the 
room long before he opered his éyes, and I locked it up safely in my 
own drawer. I'm not afraid of firéarms, and I knew it wouldn’t go 
off unless I made it, and I thought how he wouldn't like to ask for 
it leat we should make so bold as to ask his intentions, He told 
the woman that he would look roand in the morning, and then he 
gat usallaway. He laughed at the idea of being ill, but he looked 
eo siraoge nnd deathly white that it would have been a comfort to 
ny mind if he would have seen a doctor. I made a point of looking 
into the room the first thing this morning, but the letters were not 
to be seen, and the desk was locked up, Perhaps he has changed 
his mind, poor gentleman ; but yesterday evening I know he meant 

” beginning to cry again. 
“And he went out this morning?” his brows knitted together in 


) deep thought. 


«“ Yes, sir ; about eleven o'clock. He had some brandy-and-soda, 
I believe, but not a bit of anything to eat ; and as I met him co 
jown the stairs he looked old enough to be his own father. 
pincked up my courage, and couldn’t help saying: ‘I am afraid that 

brought you bad news last night?’ ‘ Nota bit of it,’ and he 

gave a queer sort of laugh, ‘The best I ever heard in my life, only 
jtoame & day too late.’” 

Gerald drew « deep breath. 

“Then we need have no farther fears about him. A man who has 
had good news does not wish to put an end to himself the next 


“Ab, bat it came too late,” refusing to sce a scrap of comfort, 
with the delight that many women of hér class have in hoyging u 


sorrow. . 
"Better late than never,” he said cheerily ; then {he bade ber 
‘morning, and hurried off. As he drove to his tailor’s in St. 
street he wondered whether the good news meant that 
Douglas Fane’s unfortunate wife was dead. If it had come a little 
atlier it was possible that he might never have betrayed the secret 
ot her existence, and married Victoria Digby at twelve o'clock that 
morning. Thank Heaven, it was too late; but inthe midst of his 

own joy he thought remorsefully of his cousin. 

He had been up all night writing ge ieee! and letters in. readi- 
meas to be sent off the first thing in the morning, for the invited 
guests had to be prepared for the surprise that was awaiting them, 
us well as to be told of the change in the hour; and a few of his own 
special friends had to be requested to put in an attendance. Lord 
Smallbrains was still to be best man, for it Was too late to make a 
thange. At five minutes to four Captain Gerald Fane, the happiest 
of bridegrooms, took his post, 

He bore himself bravely, in spite of the hundred speculations which 
were going on around him ; and the only sign of outward interest he 
thowed was when his blue eyes flashed a lightning glance down the 
Ps own a to time, 

bis is the queerest thing I ever knew,”’ whispered Lord Small. 
imine to the Dake of Featherston. a Rovew ato 
ey you so ; only the first chapter of the rofnance.has begun too 

“But what's become of our man? When thia one wired to me to- 
tay you could have knocked me down with a feather.” 

“He's played the hero or the fool, and givenherup. There’s some. 

in the background! but here they come, Look alive, and get 
0 your place,” 
Pal bad looking one amongst them,” eyeing the bridesmaids 

Lady BSib’s the prettiest, I bet,” ssid the Duke. 

Bat tother one's got the tin,” from the Viscount, who had a 
teepect for Lady Maude in consequence. 
ae bride was deadly pale, and every now and then cast a half. 
over her shoulder, as if afraid that her old lover would turn up, 
nf Was made as simply as fashion would allow, and had a 
it found the slender neck. The diamonds given her by the Fanes 
[ varie under the folds of her Brussels lace, but they were scarcely 
eae as her wondrous dark eyes, when she lifted them for une 
to the face of the man beside her. 

and Lady Sibel looked very well in their cream-coloured 

iiwees of Baral and lace, with bouquets of crimson roses ; bub 
halt as lovely as Vic, with the dew-drops on her lesg, black 

) and & sweet tremble on her lips. 

Rp Were eight bridesmaids, and an infinite number of groome- 
a and fashion being freely represented amongst relations and 


won, East of Thornton, tall and aristocratic, something like his 
lady Ba Hon. Lionel Digby, wore a doubtful expression, whilst 
feathen rotte Digby, in @ brilliant bonust trimmed with yellow 
at everyone in turn triumphantly, with a glance that 
— Plainly as possible, ‘*I told you so,” " 
Thee ticher for poorer, for better for worse, till death us do part.” 
Pte words were said, and Victoria Ermyntrude Fane passed 
huband's on and out into the summer sgnshine, her hand on her 


‘Mine at last!” he murmured, as he drew her to him when they 
were ulone in the carriage, and kissed her lips. 

That day he wore in his scarf the gold pin thaf had fastened her 
rug when he found her in the snow. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Ir was a happy Christmas that year at the Grange, and the Court 


was deserted by Mr. and Mrs. Digby and their son. Mc. Mortimer, - 


with his usuai kindness, had placed the Rectory at the disposal of 
Lady Fane; and as the Grange was not quite as big as Windsor Castle 
some of the guests were accommodated under his roof. 

Theresa stood in the hall, with a heap of shining evergreens before 
her, and a look of despair in her eyes. ‘‘ How Iam ever to manage 
it I can’t imagine!” 

* What do you want?” asked Charlie Digby, with interest, as he 
sauntered out of the billiard-room with his hands ia his pockets, 

“ A ladder, a ball of string, a hammer and naile—and they are all 
useless without something else.” 

“ What's the something else?” looking down at her ia a way that 
prevented her from looking up, whilst the colour stole into her cheeks, 

“A man.” 

‘¢ Here am I, always at your orders,” with a low bow. 

** Bat you won’t like dirtying your fingers.” 

“T shall—immensely.” 

“You said so the pr bi day.” 

“16 wasn’t you that asked me.” 

“That mate's no difference,” bending over @ bit of holly which 
she was trying to break. 

‘* None at all, of course,” with fine sarcasm. 

“‘ Don’t you know,” lowering his voice; ‘‘ that if you asked me’ to 
jump into a coal-hole I should do it—aad gladly, too?” 

Theresa was rude enough not to answer this question, excep! by the 
deepest of blushes. . 

‘‘Is there anyone in here?” asked Vic, peeping into the billiard. 
room, writing. case in hand. 

‘Nobody but me,” answered her husband from the top of a pair 
of steps, from. which point of vantage he was recesaneae a shelf 
of Bailey's Magazine. ‘‘Charmed to see you, but this isn’t the 
best of places for writing a letter.” 

“It’s the only place I've got. The Duke and Sibel have taken 

ion of the breakfast-room, Lord Smallbrains and Lady Maude 
are in the library, Theresa and Charlie in the hall, and it’s no use 
attempting it in the drawing-room.” 

‘* A casejof general spoons,” with a smile of amusement as he 
descended from his elevated Post, and dragged a small table and a 
comfortable chair towards the fire for his wife’s benefit, ‘* Vic, there’s 
something I wanted to ask you. Should you mind meeting Douglas?” 

“Not the least bit. I should like to show how grateful Iam to 
him,” stroking his cheek with her pen. 

“Humph! That’s not what your father feels. His wife is dead, 
and I’m awfully sorry for him, so 1 should like to ask him.” 

‘*Do, by all méans, Gerald,” laying her face against his coat; 
‘‘there’s something I want to ask you.” 

“Bay on, little one,” putting bis sunburnt hand upon her head. 

‘¢ Were you ever engaged to Ludy Maude?” 

He started in surprise. ‘“ Never; who put that into your head?” 

“ Douglas,” in a low voice. 

“The deuce he did!” His face grew serious, 

“ Vio, I never meant fo marry anyone but you, ard if you wouldn’t 
have me no other girl would have had the chance. You believe me?” 

‘Of course I do,” with a bright smile of unfailing trust. 

The next'day was Christmas Eve. and all the school-children came up 
to the house to‘enjoy themselves. The happiest of them all was Vic, as 
she led the game of hide-and-seek, and thought of the one at ‘‘ Blind- 
man’s buff” last year, when her heart was so heavy and her steps 
s0 light. * All the clouds had rolled sway since then, and she felt as if 
her life for the fature would be one hymn of praise. 

‘‘Don’t run about too much, or you won’t be able to dance this 
evening,” said the happy husband, watching his little wife with de- 

eyes. 

**T think I shall be able to dance as long as you will ask me,” she said 
with @ merry glance, as she subsided into the depths of a housemaid’s 
cupboard. The search for her was long, and little feet went patter. 
ing about the halls and passages disturbing téte.a-té:es, and scatter- 
ing sentiment with the sounds of boisterous merriment. When they 
found her at last amongst the dust-pans and brooms their delight 
was great, and they trooped into tea with appetites whetted by plea- 
sure. 

The Dake of Featherston sank down on a chair, and fanned him- 
self with a dinner-napkin, after unlimited exertions in handing about 
buns and bread-and-butter. ‘‘ This sort of thing doesn’t pay.” 

P a: said Lady Sibel, gently. “It wouldn’t be so nice if it 
i ? 


“T should have been paid, all events, if you had sat Gown and 





a? 


Jet me wait on you.” 
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“I would much rather you waited on these poor little children,” 


with a smile. 

“Then I am paid after all,” and the téied-téte was prolonged, 

“I think I might jast as well call you Theresa,” said Charlie 
Digby, as he held a plate of buns in front of him, to show how 
busy he waz. ‘ You kaow we are almost brother and sister.” 

‘© I would be nice to have another brother,” musingly. 

“Tt would be nice to have @ sister, bat ten times nicer to have 
a wife,” lowering his voice, ‘‘ Theresa, won't you bs mine?” 

There was silence in that corner, but hands met hands, and 
the bans crashed down on the floor. 

**Qolonel Fane coming!” exclaimed Mrs. Digby. “I don’t 
know how I shall greet him!” 

“Don't greet him at all,” said the Earl. ‘‘I mean to give him 
the cold shoulder.” 

A small band was laid on his arm, 

** Don’t, please, for my sake.” 

“Tt is exactly for your sake I mean to treat him as he deserves, 
Add to everything else he was up to his eyes in debt, and your 
money was to pay them.” 

‘*What does that matter?” Then in a soft voice, her eyes 
shining, “ he gave me Gerald.” 

“ And that’s jast what I don’t understand. However, if it will 
please you, I'll shake hands,” 

‘*Thanks, dear uncle,” and she went upstairs to dress for dinner, 
with a weight off her mind. 

Of course, woman.like, she tried to make herself look as nice 
as she could, and then hurried downstairs to have the first meet- 
ing over without a number of eyes.to look on, 


* . * 7 7 7 


Tt was with some difficulty that Douglas Fane had braced his 
nerves for this interview ; but he told himself that he could not put 
off the dreaded moment for ever, and go through life without speak- 
ing to his cousin’s wife. He would meet her and her husband con- 
stantly in society, for they frequented the same places, and had the 
same friends ; that is to say, unless he meant to lead the desolate life 
of an anchorite, which was scarcely suited to his taste. 

Jenny had died on Vic's wedding-day, and her husband had tasted 
the bitterness of baulked desire as he stood by her deathbed. She had 
lived just long enough to rob him of that on which his heart was set, 
and died too soon for him to be able to atone for the miserable past, 
He had blighted her existence, because he had rushed wildly into 
wedlock without considering the conseqaences of such an ill assorted 
union, and he had spoilt two lives because in the eagerness of bis 
passion he would not be denied. After her death he fell dangerous! 
ill, and hovered for a long time with a wandering brain on the ban 
of the cold, dark river from which there is no retarn; but Heaven 
was kinder to him than he seemed to deserve, and after weeks of 
wild unrest he had a refreshing slumber, and woke once more to 
the life that was awaiting him. 


The Digbys had kept his secret, and no one suspected that he had 
once had # wife. Many wondered when the gay voung Guardsman 
would at last be caught; bat there was one who had determined 
that he should not long escape, Daring his illness she had driven to 
his door every day of the week with anxious inquiries, hothouse 
flowers and hothouse fruits; and when in the autumn he came to 
tend her his thanks, his handsome face looking worn and wan, her 
heart had gone out to him in a wave of irrepressible tenderness, 
The tears gushed from her eyes, and she called him Douglas for the 
first time. He went away softened, It was something to think that 
there was one persoa who atill cared for him after the ‘‘ mucker ” 


[tHE 





a ———1 
he bad made of life. He was tired of everything th 
before, and this wonld be a new beginning. FiNInG Shas, be gre 

Weary and utterly reckless, be made his offer, and was accepted, 
Lady Manners, tbe fast, flighty widow, with whom he had flirted a4 
odd times for more than a year, consented to put aside her figurative 
woes, and bestow on her admirer six thousand 4-year, with her 
masses of golden hair and her painted eyebrows thrown in gratis, 

He was flattered and tolerably content, till this sudden invi 
to the Grange upset his balance. The thought of seeing Vic oneg 
again set his blood in a fever, and his own eagerness warned him 
that he ought to stay away. Bat Douglas Fane had rarely resistea 
temptation in the cight-and-twenty years of his life, and he 
it was too late to begin. His betrothed was much annoyed at his 
ag Christmas anywhere but by her side, though he told her, ag 

e kissed her, that he was going from a sense of daty simply to 
patch up a family quarrel. 

As he drove from the train, and saw the lighted windows of the 
Grange, plainly testifying to the hearty welcome within, there was 
anything but peace or goodwill in his wild, untutored heart, He was 
going to see the girl that he had loved—ay, and still loved—as the wife 
of another, and how would she meet him? How would he be able to 
greet ber with the calmness of ordinary friendship, when every pale 
in his body was beating with fever-heat, and his passions had never 
been under proper control? ‘Yet he must check hiroself now, if never 
before, for the sake of Vic, and for the sake of his honour. / 


* * * 2 e . 


Vic's heart beat fast as she laid her band on the handle of the 
library-door, but as she hesitated it was thrown open, and a voice she 
remembered well exclaimed, — 

“T knew it was you. Oh, Vic, have you forgiven me?” 

He took her hands in his and, shutting the door behind them, led 
her forward into the firelight, his eye wandering from the pretty up. 
tarned face to the slight rounded figure in its dainty white dress, 

“ Have you forgiven me?” 

“Yes; I feel as if I had nothing to forgive,” trying to draw her 
hands away, and half-frightened by hie earnest eyes. ’ 

“Then you are happy with Gerald ?” 

“ Yes, he is so good to me,” 

“Good! Who wouldn’t be?” with a short laugh, 

His face was lined and haggard, his hair was streaked with grey, 
and he looked as if at least a decade of years had passed over his 


‘* I should like you to be happy, too,’’ she said, pitifally, out of the 
compassion in her heart. 

‘‘AmI not? I am going to be married to a widow with a poifal 
of money. You remember her perhaps at Lady de Redmore's?” 

“ Not that woman with the painted eyebrows? ” 

‘Why not? What does paint matter on the face so long as there 
is tin in the et?” and he laughed again. 

She was silent, trying to hide her disgust. 

His face changed, 

“Vie, I could never love any woman but you, so what does it 
matter? She will take care of me, and see that I don’s go to the 
deuce faster than I need.” 

Then Lady Fane came in, and Mrs. Digby and her husband 
Gerald followed, and whilat the Obristmas bella were ringing outside 
they made peace with the man who hai brought sansbine after 
sorrow into the dear old Grange. 

“You were mine from the first,” said Gerald, his arm round bis 
wife’s waist. ‘Nobody but the Qaeen could dispute the possession 
> my own sweet treasure-trove,” though she has ever been ‘ A Lira 

1XEN,’’ 


END. ] 








—— 
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gnsstuas, 1884. ADVERTISEMENTS. Lonpon REapER 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. - 
sffectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseaes—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
acts like acharm in Diarrhaa, and is the only specific in CROLRRA and DYSENTERY. 
effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY. HYSTERIA, PALPIJTATION, and SPASMS. 
is the only palliativein NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &. 


From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 

Deak S1r,— We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine, 
ip. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the East. Aga remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
igor is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place inevery Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
gnordinary efficacy of Dr.Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 
iihave occurred under our personal observation during many years. In Choleraic Diarrhea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
yurprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 

+4 on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. ; We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 

Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Contis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLokopynz, that the whole story of the Defendant Fremman was 

deliberately untrue. : 


in Bottles at 18. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 

















WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


BURY & BROWN’S CELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
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SOTH BASS IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 
YS ececr eer a euery YS AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
“ght : Sole Proprietors and Makers: 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


Is composed only of vegetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrantcompounds. Itis distinguished by 
== its extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, insuring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness, 
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and inducing a healthy action of the gums.: It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, and will 


PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 


Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size, 2s.6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 


UTION.. serve ame and Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 
~ ee-Se saaaiens none are Genuine. Imitations are Offered. . ‘a 
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i Fuaoles, Loop Stitch, ail one price, at _____ ENSURE 
J ’ . tachments in¢luded-— Hand or EEDOM FROM CO 
Thin or Complaints, Foot—Latest Patented Im- aes IN TEN MINUTER Oe 
Cats ’ = Di peeves om —— ~~ Instantly relieve & rapidly cure 
Irn tie n Diseases, rger ~ oo gta Ag er Asthma, Consumption, nchitis, 
ptions, Vaccination Eruptions Sewing Machine—Simple, Si- Colds, Pains inthe Chest, Phlegm, 
Fistula, and Ulceerated Legs, | lent, Reliable, Durable—Gua- | Shortness of Breath, Rheumatis: 
ene, even if of 20 Years’ . =f panies peas ba nn Worle Neuralgia, and all Disorders o 
Eves standing A Sewing Machine in the World the Breath, Throat, and Lungs 
yes, ° —— for Family, Household, Dress- THEY TASTE PLEASANTLY. 
PREPARED BY making and Manufacturing 15.293 Cures have been Published 
BE A CH & T Purposes. Machines by any other maker exchanged. in the LAST YEAR 
/ BARNICOTT, J. G&G WEIR TO SINGERS & PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
(Late Dr. Roberts,) - e 2 They are fuvaluable ae 
eni 1 voice. Druggists. 
BRIDPORT. 2, CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, Price la 14d.. 22, 9d., 4 64 and lle. per Bor 


JGLEAR COMPLEXION | ny cry y carry cy” | DAD EYES AND EYELIDS 
: es CURED. 
Senay Binoche’ co peggy py THSGTIG Dr. Chamberlain’s Ophthalmic Ointment has 


ims, and Hands, can be instantly re- PO cured, during the past fifty years, thousands of 
moved by using Mrs. JAMES’S HERBAL RINSING WDER sufferers at home and abroad, from Eye Diseases 
ONTMENT, made entirely from herbs, And ALL COLOURED Articles can be | of every kind. Prescribed by Physicians and 


wiwarranted harmless. It possesses a washed in any weather. CoLours wiLL not | Oculists of the highest standing. Testimonials 
‘most delightful fragrance, and the lovely RUN IN STARCHING AND Dryinc. Faded of cures from all parts of the world. Sold by all 


deaness it imparts to the skin astonishes Colours will be greatly improved. ae bingy aoe yr - 1s. yay al ayo 
mery one. .Of most Chemists, or a box Sold in P ntettin ted Ceaniee ty s. 6d. By post, 14, 34, or ps, from 
vill be sent (with testimonials and direc- : 7. ' Wholesale, MATHER & Co., 71, Fleet Street, B.C. 


tims for use) post-free and free from ob-| G, THWAITES & Co., >, 


ervation, to any address on receipt of UNDER ROYAL, PATRONAGE. 
Bitamps, to Mrs. L. J, JAMES, 226, len eaaile MT Acs 
Giledonian Road, London, N. MARKET HARBOROUGH. 


= A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. 
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Carriage Paid. Prospectus Post-free. 


QE AsovEREIGN | | WEIR’S 
REMEDY FOR & PILLS; 598. SEWING MACHINES. 










































And sold at 1 14d., 28 9d, 4s 6d, 11s,, and 22s. each. LONDON, W. 
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FRENCH COFFEE sep w PARIS} 


IN ITS HIGHEST PERFECTION, 


TENPENCE PER POUND. 


THIS IS THE CHOICEST AND MOST CAREFULLY SELECTED COFFEE, ROASTED ON THE FRENCH PRINCIPLE, 
AND MIXED WITH THE FINEST BRUGES CHICORY. 


2lb. in Tins free by Parcels Post for 2s. 4d., or 5lb. in Tins for 5s. 64 i 














BARBER & COMPANY, : 
274, REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, Wj} 


1, BISHOPSGATE ST., E.C.; THE BORO’, LONDON BRIDGE, 8.E.; KING'S CROSS, N.; 102, WESTBOURNE i 
GROVE, W.; 4, GT. TITCHFIELD ST., W.; MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, BRIGHTON, BRISTOL, PRESTON, 


Postal Orders from Ils. 6d. to 10s. 6d. may now be had for lid. from all Post-Ofloat 
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UNEQUALLED FOR HAND AND MACHINE UsE:| IND TA N MU SLIN | 
A | E x A N D FE R y S | A Perfectly Pure Cream-coloured Cotton Muslin, 

| (25 inches wide), useful for : 
SE W ING DRESSES, 90 yards for 19s, 64, 
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DRAPERIES, 
per Parcels Post on SHADING, &e. 
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ALEXANDER’S KNITTING COTTON |" "" &"" | NAND IN CoLours, 


Send Stamped Envelope for Patterns and Prices, | 
IS NOTED FOR ITS|\SUPERIOR QUALITY. ae 
SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS & HABERDASHERS. JOHN KAY & SONS, OLS, DUS ¥ 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. LOWE'S PILLS 
The Great Remedy for Gout and ‘Rheumatism. | caine ’ 


rie. safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet required | LOWE’S PILLS. 


° . s ‘ : = The effect of taking a dose of these Pil's ar beitime i 
uring use, and certain to p-event the disease attacking freshing. grateful and soothing, generally giving a quiet ley 


any vital part. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, at Is. 13d., gentle purge. Their aperient properties are wild ans 
medicine equally adapted for Business Men, ¥ orking 


and 2s. 9d. per box. | Females, and Children = 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. LOWE'S PILLS, 


of the Heart, Indigestion, Toothache, Bile and Liver Co 
Ya excellent Family Medicine is the most eff ctive remedy for Indigest'on, Fever, Cholera, Pains in the Back, Stowach, an side. Pu 
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Spasms, and al! Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, or, where an Averient is 


require, nothing can be better adaptei. For FHMALES these Pils are traly 5 
excelent, removing the distressing Headac’e so very prevalent, Depression of L W Eo 8 P| L LS. 








Spirits, Dulnes. ot Sight, Nervous Affe: tions, Blot ‘hes, Pimples, and Saliowness of Sold in Boxes «t 1s, 14d. and 2s, 9d..each, by all Chemists: or pos 
the Skin, and give a healthy bloom to the Complexion. from the Proprietors for V5 or 36 postau o champ, (heme 
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WHELPTONS VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILL 


A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD 
BY WHICH MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES HAVE BEEN EFFECTED 


Numbers of which cases have heen pronoanced INCURABLE. FOR NEARLY FIFTY 
the numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, LIVE 
and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES, 
sofficient to prove the great value of this most useful Family Medicine, it being 


Sanam” ONE OF THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINES KNOWN. 


Many s have found them of great service, both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates they are vai] 
beneficial in all Bilious Complaiu's 
Sold in Boxes, price 74d., 1s. 1jd., and 2s. 9d, by G,. WHELPTON & SONS, 3. Crane Court. Fleet Street, London ; and by dl 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 
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GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


I. strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beaotifying, aud Presrviug the SKIN, «nd giving it a blooming and charming veri 








It will completely remove tan, sunburn, rednes-, &c., wud by it» balssuic avd healing quali'ies render the skin soft, pliable, and free foe 
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and am oth, and the complexion perfectly clear aud beautiful. 
Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perf mers. 
PERFE PURITY. 
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ne a ' : So much recommended by ths faculty for all affections of \O WaLTON’S Cele Argentise 
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Calico, &c. —— It quickly pemovse hilblains, Re:iness 
yughness on the Face, Neck, Arms, an v 
Without the Application of Heat. | Hanis, and protects the Skin frim the - 
It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box- | ill-effects, of north-east winds, 
wood Stamp, Steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It fhosts and sudden changes 
is invaluable for Hotels. Laundries, Dyers, | of weather. 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, | 
&c It resists the action of strong dianfect- | 
ante used for cleansing and purifying linen | 
from contagion.. ce ls, to 2s. each. | 
Post free for 13 Stamps. 
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CO : It prevents the ae free for 21 Stamps. 
rom assuming the red an 
eull appearance so unpleasant to WALTON’S AUBINE, 
the eye of the areptical, and vexatious to | 4 solution of Gold for Re-gilding _ 
the sufferer. The widesprend approbation of | Jewellery, Sirver, &c. equal to Solid 
this compound tor beantifying the ~kin is acknow- | When ladies wish to change Silt Tee 
ledged by thousands, not only tu b- perfectly innocent, but | into Gold, this wili be most cm 
also being used as a seething bulm on the most delicate child as | venient. ‘Price 28. 6d. Post free for * 
an outdoor protection ; and to ladies, after riding or driving and the | Stamps, 
heat of the Ball-room, when once tried it be.omes indispensable xs a mother’s SoLp sy Cur 
household companion, Price 2s, 6d., 4s, 6d., 7. 6d., &c, Post free 33 Stamps. , : 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 
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